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To the Department of Secondary Education and the Department of Higher 
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study the question of college-entrance requirements has the honor to 
submit the following report. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON COLLEGE^ 

ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 



PART I 



To the Department of Secondary Education and the Department of Higher 
Education of the National Educational Association : 

The committee appointed by your honorable bodies to study the 
question of college- entrance requirements, for the purpose of harmoniz- 
ing the relations between the secondary schools and the colleges, to the 
end that the former may do their legitimate work,* as the schools of the 
people, and at the same time furnish an adequate preparation to their 
pupils for more advanced study in the academic colleges and technical 
schools of the country, submits the following report : 

HISTORICAL SKETCH 

At the meeting of the Department of Secondary Education of the 
National Educational Association at Denver, in 1895, a paper was read 
by Professor William Carey Jones, of the University of California, on the 
subject, ** What Action Ought to be Taken by Universities and Secondary 
Schools to Promote the Introduction of the Programs Recommended by 
the Committee of Ten ?'* Discussion of this paper led to the motion 
for the appointment of a committee to report a plan of action on the 
basis of Professor Jones* paper. 

The committee presented the following report : 

Whereas, The most pressing need for higher education in this country is a better 
understanding between the secondary schools and the colleges and universities in regard 
to requirements for admission ; therefore 

Keiolved^ That the Department of Secondary Education appoint a committee of five, 
of which the present president shall be one, and request the appointment of a similar 
committee by the Department of Higher Education, the two to compose a committee of 
conference, whose duty it shall be to report at the next annual meeting a plan for the 
accomplishment of this end, so urgently demanded by the interests of higher education. 

This resolution was unanimously adopted, and the result communi- 
cated to the Department of Higher Education, from which the following 
reply was presently received : 

Secretary Thurber. 

Dear Sir : The Department of Higher Education has arranged to have a committee 
appointed to co-operate with the Committee on Secondary Education in regard to require- 
ments for admission into colleges and universities. Very truly, 

Joseph Swain, 
5 Secretary, 
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The president of the Department of Secondary Education announced!' 

the appointment oE the following conioiittee in accordance with the above 
action : William Carey Jones, Berkeley, Cal.; A. K. Nightingale, Chicago, 
III.; C.H. Thurber, Hamilton, N. Y.; J. R. Bishop, Cincinnati. O.; in 
addition to the president, W. H. Smiley, Denver, Colo. 

President James H. Baker of the University of Colorado made the 
following nominations to represent the Department oE Higher Educa- , 
tion : Ni<^holas Murray Sutler (an original member of the c 
who has been unable to participate in its deliberations), New Vork city;l 
B. A. Hinsdale, Ann Arbor, Mich.; James E. Russell, Boulder, Colo.jl 
John T. Buchanan, Kansas City, Mo., and Pau! H. Hanus, Cambridge). 
Mass. 

Early in January, 1896, at the suggestion of Professor C. H. Thnrbt 
the committee proceeded to organize by correspondence, each membi 
sending his vote to William H. Smiley, of the Denver High School. 

This action resulted in the election of Dr. A. F. Nightingale, superin-J 
lendent of 'the Chicago high schools, as chairman, and Mr. William H-J 
Smiley, principal of the Denver High School, District No. 1, as secretary^ 

As no appropriation had been made for the prosecution of the wortW 
by the committee, no general conference, was held this year, but membersl 
of the committee as individuals, yet acting in their official capacity, sent 
out circulars, collected opinions, gathered statistics, and requested the 
various educational associations of the country to enter upon a discussion 
of questions correlated with the general subject of col lege- en trance 
requirements. 

The chairman also invited the four associations which were main- 
tained for the purpose of furthering the interests of secondary and college 
education to appoint each a committee of three to co-operate with the 
national committee in its investigation of all matters pertinent to the 
general subject of inquiry. 

Accordingly there were appointed, from the New England Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Messrs. Albert Bushnell Hart, 
John Tetlow, and Ray Greene Huling; from the Association of the Mid- 
dle Stales and Maryland, Messrs. Helvil Dewey, E, H. Griffin, and Wilson 
Farrand; from the Sotthern Association, Messrs. W. P. Trent, E. A, 
Alderman, and W. H. Bartholomew ; from the North Central Association, 
Messrs. G. B. Gilbert, J. H. Caofield, and W. H. Butts. 

The national committee, allho no general conference had been held, 
presented its first unofficial preliminary report at the meeting ol the 
National Educational Association at BuBalo, July, 1896. This consisted 
of one hundred and fifty pages of printed matter, which was published in 
the June number of the School Review, thru the courtesy of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and of Professor Charles H. Thurber, editor and member 
of the committee, 
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The report was devoted largely to a tabular statement of entrance 
requirements to sixty-seven representative colleges and universities of the 
United States, with a r^sumg and critique of the requirements in the dif- 
ferent subjects, by members of the committee and others who were deeply 
Interested in these tables. 

This June, 1896, number of the School Review i« a very valuable docu- 
ment, since it presents for the first lime since 1879," in a compact form, 
In parallel columns, the requirertients for admission to the A.B., Ph.B., 
and B.S. courses of the leading colleges and technological schools of the 
country. JThesc requirements deserve careful study, and the more they 
•re studied, the more conflicting, incongruous, and unsatisfactory will 
they appear, and the keener will be the appreciation of the absolute 
necessity of radical reforms, and the reasonableness of the suggestions in 
the reports to foMow'J In the same volume appears a semi-oSicial report 
of ihe chairman, from which we extract the following: 

There is na educational subject before the American people requiring more serious 
•ttentioii, demanding a calmer discusaioD, greater wisdom, a keener appieciition of the 
trend a\ present civiliiation, and a loftier spirit of atlniism than that which relates to an 
Amrriian system of education which shall be consistent with psychic law from the kin- 
dergarten to the graduate school of the university. 

The kindergarten has not u yet tiecome an integral part of the public-school system, 
tint Its claims are being rapidly recognized. The common-school curriculum, both urban 
BDil rural, Is in a plastic state, awaiting the touch of inspired artists. The colleges are 
rnncb at variance ai to what constitutes a liberal education in these closing years of a 
century which began wilb scarcely any difference of educational opinion ; while the sec- 
ondary schools, awaiting, on the one hand, the abridgment and enrichment of the com- 
moD'Khool curriculum, and, on the other, ■ more uniform expression of opinion on the 
pari of the colleges as \n their functions, are suffering from their inability lo supply the 
daficieociet of the former or la ulisfy Ihe demands of the latter. 

It is generally admitted that. Until tecondary education commences, children should 
hair* much the same training ; yet even in the lowest grades Individual direction should 
not be lost sight of, as the mind very early gives evidence of a divine implanting which 
Bliul not be ignored. Thniout the course of secondary instruction, surely, there must be 
no Procroiteao bed which every pupil by some process of dwarfing or stretching must Iw 
made to fit, but natural endawmentx. as soon as discovered, should have full scope, within 
Mitain limitations. College courses ought to be so adjusted that every pupil at the end 
of ft secondary course recogniied as excellent, both in the quality and quantity of its 
work, may 5nd the doors of every college swing wide to receive him into an atmosphere 
ol deeper research uid higher culture along the lines of his mental aptitudes. We do 
not mean (hat secondary progruns ihould be purely elective, but that they should be 
■mlnently elastic and that this elasticity, based upon psychological laws, should be 
tecogniicd by the colleges. There is no identity of form, either in mind or matter, in 
the natural in the spiritual, and since power, power to adapt one's self to the sphere lor 
which nalutE designed him. Is the end of education, every student should find in Ihe 
eollcge and university the means by which that power may be secured. 

The universal recognilioo of this oneness of education would bring about bftnnotil- 
ow relations between Ihe secondary schools and the colleges. A corefol study of the 
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requirements of Bdmission in Ihc Sihoal Rnina for June, 1S96, seems lo indicale a wide 
divergence of opiaion, which we believe does not really exist. The discutsions of recent 
yeus, the-admirible report of the Commillee of Ten, and the ag-iution it hu provoked, , 
the delibeialions of the various usociations formed lo brin^ about unity in diversity, all 
point to a wise and happy solution of this vexed problem. 

The results of the conferences held at Columbia College are encouraging in the 
aAxKiDK (Edttcatumal Rrvilw, May, 1896). It is the most advanced step in the right 
direction which has yet been taken. 

These conferences took on a local color, but the unanimity uf their conclusioiu 
presages the feasibility of national unity on this same matter. . 

The secondary schools are the schools of the people, and the people have demanded, 
and in still moie effectual ways will demand, that their courses must be practical, bene- 
ficial, disciplinary. The sciences no longer knock at the doors for admission. They i 
have been admitted, and a larger and still larger place will be provided for them. 

rhysiography, biology, physics, chemistry, in all their elementary principles, and in I 
Iheii reUlions to man, whose duty and privilege it is to conquer nature and to make it 
subservient to his advancement and happiness, aie^o longer to remain in the category 
of informational studies, and suffer the opprobrium of being contrasted with the humane 
and the literary as the sole dispensers of intellectual culture. The sciences, as they are 
beginning to be taught in our best schools, add to the wealth of mind as well as to the 
stock of facts, and the cnllegcs must recognize them as full equivalents for other work 
which they have bitherto demanded to the exclusion of science-] 

In pleading lor uniformity in college -en trance requirements, there are a few vital 
facts which cannot l>e ignored 1 First, the triple function of the public high school, vii., 
(o equip pupils for the business of life, lo give a proper training to those who will teach 
in the common schools, and to prepare for college. Secondly, a majority of our young 
people who go to coUege come to a decision lafe in their secondary course. Thirdly, 
Vevery young man or woman wh-> has successfully devoted at least four 3'ears to earnest 
ttudy in a well-equipped secondary school should be admitted to any college in the ' 
country, whether such a pupil has devoted a greater part of his time to Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics, or to Latin, modem languages, and mathematics, or to Latin, malhemallcs, 
and the sciences, or to any other combination of studies which has developed bis power 
and been in harmony with his intellectual aptilude^Tj To Ibis end, secondary programs 
of Study should be thoroly elastic and with varied elcctives, suited to the talents of the 
individual child 1 a college program should be slill more elastic and with a larger num- 
ber of clectives. Every person wit! then lind opportunities for the development of that 
power which will enable him with confidence to attack the problems of life which he 
wishes to help lo solve. 

The public high school can become a link in the golden chain of our American sys- , 
tern of education only when the colleges begin where the best high schools leave off; 
Otherwise the gap between the common school and the college must be filled by the 1 
private schools, patroniied by the children of the rich, and Ihc sons and daughters of 
the gieal middle class must be deprived of the benefits of a higher education because, 
forsooth, they have failed to fulfill some specific requirement of the college ihey would 
otherwise enter-j I have faith, however, that these conflicting requirements will be har- 
monised, their incongruities removed, so that we may in the neat future have a unified 
system of education, from the kindergarten to the graduate school of the university, which 
will give to every child, without let 01 hindrance, the right ol way for such an education 
as will l)est develop the power with which, in a plastic state, he has been endowed by the 
Intinite Architect. 

A conference of the cotninittee with members of the commitlce ot 
co-operation and others interested was held at Buffalo on Tuesday, July 
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In the absence of Chairman Nightingale, who spent the sumtncT 
abroad, Mr. W. H. Smiley presided. A committee, consisting of Dr. 
James E. Russell, Dr. Melvil Dewey, and Professor Elmer E. Brown, was 
appointed to draft a plan of work for the general committee for the year 
I89M7- 

This committee presented the following at the conference held on 
Wednesday evening, July 8, Dr. B. A. Hinsdale acting as chairman of 
the meeting: 

PLAN OF WORK FOB I896-97 

It is wilbin- Ihe province of the coRiniittee, according to the resolution passed >t 
the Denver raeellng, lo inveitig&te exiiting college -entrance reQuiremenU and to [cporl 
OB WBjn and meani of securing such unilomiily in erieni and method as will be con- 
docive to the best inleresls, both o( higher and of secondary education. The firBt step 
Id inTCSIigalioD ol eiisliag rei^uiremcnti has been lakeui in nur opinion the program of 
tbeentaing year should be chieBy as follows: 

t. The cnnunittee ibould iDTite the BCtiTc co-operation of aasociations already 
organited for tlic study of »ach problcmi ; It shoald appoint representative subcommittees 
ol specialists iDtereited in the vuious subjects ; it should ascertain the views of individual 
iBStitutions — secondary schools, colleges, and universities — all with a view to the 
ultioMle determination of what should constitute a normal requirement in each of Ilic 
subjects set lor tlie admission to college. 

1. To this end it is recommended that the requirements be considered in the ftdlow- 
Ing groups : English, classical lauguBges, modem iBoguages, history, mathematics, and 

3. Within the seTeriJ groups special attention should be given to what should con- 
(tilntc a year's work in each subject (e. g., lirst-year French ; second-year Krenclk, physics, 
chemistry, etc.) 1 or, as maybe preferable in some groups, what should constitute the 
"elementary" and what the "advanced" requirements, and, in general, the constitution 
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:s of study in the separate subjects. 

4. It is recommended that a schedule of option 
groups, or between separate groups, be prepared. 

5. The committee should make special effort to 
ol admission to college- The views of the a 
(above referred In) should l>e sought . 
work done in preparation for college. 

b. All partial reports should be submitted to the committee ai 
• tentative report may be prepared for discussion 
National Educational Association. 

7. The Deparlmcnls of Higher and Secondary Education and of Science should be 
reiguolcd to miJcethis subject a special order in their program lor the meeting of 1S97, 

H. It IS evident that the work outlined cannot be done without the eipcndituie of 
a considcnblr sum ol money. This committee should urge upon the Departments of 
Higher Education, of Secondary Education, and of Science the necessity of petitioning 
Ihe Board 'if Director* ol Ihe National Educational Association for an appropriation, to 
be made si as early a day as practicable, sufficient to complete the work. 

General discussion of the report, as it was read seriatim, followed, and 
it was finally adopted as reported by llie committee. At the joint 
mcetiDg of the two depariiuenis on the following day it received the 
UDjmimniis approval of the large body of representatives of secondary 
and higher education in attendance. 




Professor West, of Princeton College, and Professor Kelsey, of the 1 
University of Michigan, expressed the opinion that the American Philo- 
logical Association would be willing to co-operate with the joint com- 
raitlee by presenting at a later stage classical programs prepared by the 
association. The members of the committee accepted gratefully and 
unanimously this suggested help, and on motion of the secretary an 
invitation was extended to the Philological Association, by unanimous 
vole of the two departments, to prepare a report on Greek and Latin. 
The invilalion was accepted by the Philological Association, which pro- 
ceeded to make an investigation of remarkable thoroness and efficiency. 
The report of its committee (Professor Thomas Day Seymour, of Yale 
University, chairman) is presented in Part II of this report. The co-opera- 
tion of the Science Department of the National Educational Association, 
tendered thru its president. Professor Bessey, was also gladly accepted. 
The reports of several committees appointed by this department also 
appear in Part II. 

In the autumn o£ i8g6 Chairman Nightingale sent a request to the I 
American Historical Association to appoint a committee to prepare a | 
report on the scope and place of history in the secondary schools, with | 
mode! courses of study for the same. A committee of seven was 
appointed, with Professor A. C. McLaughlin, of the University of Michi- 
gan, as chairman. Its most excellent report is presented herewith in 
Part II. Professor C. H. Thurber attended the meeting of the eastern < 
branch of the Modern Language Association of America at Cleveland in 
December, and the chairman of the committee met with the western branch ; 
ai St. Louis at the same time. As a result, a committee of twelve was ^ 
appointed by this association, with Professor Calvin Thomas, of Columbia- 1 
University, as chairman, to prepare a report on German and French, with I 
model courses of study for secondary schools. Us very exhaustive report ism 
also to be found in Part II. 

A second preliminary report of the committee was presented at the I 
meeting of the National Educational Association at Milwaukee, July, ~ 
i8g7, which was printed by courtesy and without expense to the com- 
miitee in the June, 1S97, number of the School Review. We quote the J 
following from the report presented by the chairman at that tim 

The committee, seiuible □( its responsibilities, and sensitive that no n 
provided foi their proper discharge, has labored, with a leal fed by its intense interest IftB 
the problem, to make a conuacnd able advancemenl along ail lines. Every edncationat'l 
association in the couDtty dealing in any respect with secondary -school and college work 1 
has given this quesLioa a prominent place upon its program. Educational papers a 
magaiines have abounded with articles on this subject. The secular press has not been^] 
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Then nust be the cloiul nlElialion Iwiween the secondaiy schools and the ci 
ThU can be brought about only by the adoptiun □( a plan that shall be c 
what the secondary scbooli cao do, and what the colleges roust have. It is not, how- 
e*ei, a queslion of comiiromiM or of eipediency ; il is rithet ooe of psycholugy, or, to 
use a rational tenn. of common sense and justice. All omens point to a guccetsful issue. 
One after another Ihe old idols are broken. The giuili that etood in the path and said 
■o erery student, " Let him if ho enters here " leave all behind but Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics, are growing limp and lifeless. Requirements [or admission are being 
l<T«lcd op : wide options are to be allowed ; the element of value in preparation Is to be 
■ lime element) Harvard, Cornell, Vassar, University of Michigan, University of Chi- 
cago, and Leland Stanford. Jr., are unfurling their banners oi [recdom. There is already 
a path blaied thru the thicket and jungk of canicrvatism und tradilion, and before the 
(wenlielh century dawns in its glory there will be a broad highway thru which a pupil 
may walk unfettered, amid attractive associations, from the kindergarten to a degree al 
the end of Ihe postgraduate course of the university, and still will the people of the 
future be able lo say, " There were giants in those days." ' 

At a meeting of the cominittee at the Pfister Hotel it was decided to 
request ETOtii the joint departments the privilege of adding fotir members 
to the committee. The privilege was granted, and the balloting resulted 
in the choice ot Professor H. U. Fine, of Princeton University, and Dr. 
£dmund J. James, of the University of Chicago, lo represent the Depart- 
ment of Higher Education, and of George B. Aiton, inspector of high 
schools, slate of Minnesota, and Ray Greene Huling, of the English High 
School, Cambridge, Mass., to represent the secondary schools. These 
gentlemen accepted, and have since acted with the committee. At this 
conference it was also decided to ask the National Educational Associa- 
tion (or an appropriation to enable the committee to finish its work, 
which had thus far been prosecuted at individual and private expense. 
A subcommittee was appointed for the purpose, and the directors 
TOted to appropriate $500, provided the funds of the association would 
permlL 

Another year passed, and it was learned only at the meeting at Wash- 
ington, July, 1S9S, Uiat the money had been voted. During the winter 
the chairman requested the American Mathematical Association to pre- 
pare a report on the subjects in which it was especially interested. The 
request was too late for the general association, but the Chicago branch 
was empowered to appoint a committee to study the matter and 10 report. 
Professor J. W. A. Young, of the University of Chicago, was chairman. 
He labored with commendable zeal, sent out circulars, called several con- 
fCTCDces, and two or three drafts of a report were prepared, and one, 
which we print in Part II, was presented. 
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Efforts were put forth, in the meantime, to secure the elaborate reports 
which had been promised by the eminent committees of the different 
associations which were co-operating with the national committee, and 
when it seemed probable that all these reports would be ready, the chair- 
man called a conference of the general committee in Chicago for April 
13, 14, and IS of the present year. 

Thru the courtesy of Dr. William R. Harper, who welcomed the com- 
mittee in a brief address, and thru the generous kindness of the Quad- 
rangle Club, every facility in the way of rooms and entertainment was 
provided at the University of Chicago. The first session was held at the 
Haskell Museum, where the chairman presented a general outline of the 
work to be done. All other meetings — and there were three sessions a 
day for three days — were held at the Quadrangle Club. Subcommittees 
were appointed on the several subjects of study, and their reports were 
discussed and amended, or approved and passed. All resolutions were 
presented and debated in general session. To aid the Committee on 
Science and English, Dr. John M. Coulter, head of the department of 
botany, Dr. Alexander Smith, professor of chemistry, of the University 
of Chicago, and Mr. Charles W. French, principal of the Hyde Park High 
School, were invited to meet with the subcommittees. Their counsels 
were highly appreciated and of great value. Ten of the national com- 
mittee and two of the advisory committee were preseot at all the sessions. 
Letters were received from the four absentees of the general committee, 
giving special and satisfactory reasons for their forced absence. Excellent 
letters, containing many valuable suggestions, were received from Professor 
Albert Bushnell Hart, Dr. John Tetlow, Dr. Melvil Dewey, Principal W. H. 
Bartholomew, Professor William P. Trent, Professor Edward, H. Griffin, 
Dr. James H. Canfield, and Mr. Wilson Farrand. The reports that follow, 
both that of the regularly appointed Committee on College- Entrance 
Reijuirenients and those of the special committees appointed by the e 
nent associations organized for the purpose of advancing the interests of 
higher education along special lines, are the result of four years of thought, 
study, and investigation, They contain not only the opinions of the 
scores of distinguished educators whose names are appended to the spe- 
cial reports, but they also embody the conclusions of conferences, ir 
tutcs, and conventions, which have zealously studied this question since i 
the meeting of the National Educational Association at Denver in July, 
1895. They are submitted, therefore, with confidence that they must in I 
a large degree meet with the approval of the better class of colleges and 
secondary schools of the country. 



ENGLISH 
The committee presents first the proposition that the 



English language and its literature is inferior ii 
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ID the curriculum. It offers all, or nearly all, the opportunities for men- 
tal (raining afforded by the study of any language, and introduces the > 
pupil to the literature of his own tongue, which must always be the chief 
source of his own thought, inspirations, ideals, and aesthetic enjoyment, 
and must also be the vehicle of his communication with his fellow-men. 
Hence this study should be placed in a position at least not inferior to 
that allotted other languages. 

The course of study in English should include two elements: the 
study of English literature, and the cultivation of the art of expression ; 
to the end of securing, respectively, sympathetic and comprehensive 
appreciation of the writings of great thinkers, and the power to use lan- 
guage in a clear, logical, convincing, and agreeable manner. Such study, 
for the accomplishment of both of these aims, should include the reading 
of many works of literature carefully selected, the study of the principles 
ot composition and literary style, and abundant practice in production, in 
obedience to the principles studied under the inspiration of the pleasur- 
able reading of good books. 

The subjects selected should be in themselves dignified and elevating, 
ulcen from the higher or spiritual environment of the pupil, as found 
actually in his school work, and from the environment of his common 
life. 

The study of the principles ot composition should include the follow- 
tog subjects : a study of words as to their origin and meaning ) a study 
of the structure of the sentence and of the larger units o£ discourse — in 
other words, concrete logic; a study of the principles of effective literary 
composition, as illustrated in the various divisions of literature; and also 
a study of (he xslhetics of literature. 

These need not in all cases be taken up formally as grammar and 
rhetoric. Usually it is better that they be studied in connection with lit- 
erature and composition ; but they should not be neglected. A pupil 
completing a course in English, or any specific portion of such a course, 
should be able to appreciate literature that falls within the possibilities 
of his comprehension, and to express logically, and in good style, such 
thoughts as he is capable of expressing at all. This should be the test. 

Furthermore, the committee recommends that the two departments, 
literature and composition, be pursued side by side thruout (be entire 
secondary* school course, and that they be so related thruout that one 
shall, in &o far as possible, supplement and strengthen the other. 

We desire to express approval of the following principles : 

t. That tlierc ihuuld be no diHctencc belweea the Tcgulu courses aod (be collef;e- 
prrpxklory counec in EngllKh in secondary schools ; 

a. Tbal the college requireiaents in Englisli should be distributed thru th« four ftmn. 

In accordance with the above, we recommend the following suggestive 
outline of a course of study in English, the main points of which are in 



accordance with the paper presented by Mr, W. F. Webster, of Minne- 
apolis, and thoroly discussed at the Washington meeting o£ the Secondary 
Department of the National Educational Association : 

FIRST YEAR — FIRST HALF 
LlTBRATURE ^NARRATION. 

Nsrratives in both proK and verse, tome brief, some of greater length, aelecttd 
Irom such authois as Scott, Foe, TeiuTBon, Lowell, Whlllier, Brovning, Stevenson, and 
Kipling, representing various qualities of sl^Ie, which qualities should be clearly pointed 
out to the pupils. The Ecleciions should be well wilbin the comprebension of Itie pupils. 
The following plan of «tudy is suggested : 
1. Mianins Bf tki autker. 

d) Outline of story. 

i\ Incidents in the lives of characters. 

t) Central idea and purpose of the story. 
a. Mtthod ef thi aalhor. 

a) Does the interest center in the incidenls or in the characters ? 

b\ U there a climax ? 

c\ Do all the parts converge to this point f (unity). 

d) Arc the parts arranged in a sequence ? (coherence). 

f) Is the interest sustained ? 
3. Styll 0/ Ihr aulhsr. 

It is suggested Uiathere special attention be given to the movemeDt of any selected 
passage (verbs). 

Composition — Narration. To give sponlaneiiy. * 

I. IniiJenlt. (It is better that at this stage of study pupils compose tales without regard 
to plot.) 
a) Selection of material (unity), 
j) Arrangement of material (sequence, coherence). 
tS Proportion in treatment (mass, emphasis). 
a. External farm of torn position. 

Heading, margins, indentations of paragraphs. 

3. Grammar study. 

Review of principles. (Attention should here be called especially to the sentence ai ^ 
the unit ol thought. Attention should also be K>ven to JDflectian of pronoons and veibs, , 
agreement of verbs and pronouns.) 

Concord. 

Punctuation. 

Capitalisation. 

4. Fietris afspiich, based on likeness. 



first vear second half 

Literature — Description. 
Exam fill of description. 

Examples illustrative of various styles of descriptive literature, in both prose and 1 
verse, should be selected from such authors as Hawthorne. Lowell. Gray, Goldsmith, Poe, I 
Blackmore, Burroughs, and Kipling. Some of the books should be studied in class, ^ 
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others assigned for home reading. In some cases it is well to study in class portions of a 
work of considerable length and require that the remaining portion be read at home. 

The same general plan of study as that suggested for the first half of the year should 
be followed. 

1. Meaning of the author, 

2. Method of the author. 

a) Does he retain his point of view ? (unity). 

b) Does he arrange details in order ? (coherence). 

r) Are they treated in right proportion ? (emphasis). 

3. Style of the author, 

a) Words that produce pictures. 

b) General words or specific words. 

(It is well here to introduce a somewhat thoro study of words, as to origin and mean- 
ing, and of the analysis of words into their various elements.) 

Composition — Description. 

« Aim^ accurate expression. Subjects to be individual rather than general. They 
should be such objects as the pupil has seen, or is able to reproduce from imagination, 
concerning which it is possible for him to find adequate expression. 

Treatment, The selection of details should be decided by the purpose of description. 

A point of view should be secured and held (unity). 

Details should be arranged with some plan (coherence). 

Arrangement and proportion of details should effect a purpose (mass, unity). 

Technical subjects — paragraph structure. 

Having secured in the previous half year a clear conception of the sentence and its 
arrangement, the combining of sentences in paragraphs can now be properly considered. 

This consideration should include not merely the construction of paragraphs, but 
inch arrangement of the sentences within them as shall secure clearness and proper 
emphasis. 

Words, Continuation of the analysis of words and of the study of their history. 
Selection of words which give pictures (rhetorical figures). Specific words and general 
terms compared. Nouns, adjectives, verbs. A review of etymology regarding them. 

SECOND YEAR — FIRST HALF 

Literature — Exposition. Lyrical poetry. 

Attention should be given to the study of those authors who have not merely told 
stories well and describe<i objects well, but have expressed ideas in such a way as to make 
them convincing. Many selections of lyrical poetry also can be properly studied. Poems 
should be selected that are not too difficult of comprehension, that have an easy, flowing 
movement, and that are pleasing because of the freedom of their rhythmical qualities, as 
well as for the the beauty of the thought. The following points may profitably be consid- 
ered, under the headings already indicated : 

1. Meaning of the author. Indicate the main thesis and subordinate propositions, their 
pr<){>cr dependence and their relative importance (especially for exposition). 

2. Method of the author. 

a) Does he stick to his point ? (unity). 

b) Docs he pass from the known to the unknown ? (coherence). 

c) Dttes he arrange (he material to get the highest effect ? (emphasis). 

3. Style of the author. 1 1 is use of connectives, conjunctions, relatives, adverbs, and phrases. 

a) How does he obtain clearness ? 

b) Are his figures of speech and comparisons effective ? 
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Composition — Exposition. To encourage logical thinking and adequate expressioa 

^ Terms. Definitions. 
ProposiiioHS. 

1. Clear statement of proposition (key sentence). 

2. Discussion as limited by the above. 

a) What shall be included ? (unity). 

b) What shall be excluded ? (unity). 

c) In what order ? (coherence). 

d) In what proportion ? (emphasis, mass). 

SECOND YEAR — SECOND HALF 

Literature — Exposition (continued). Poetry. 

Suggestions made for the first half year should be here followed. 

Composition — Exposition. 

Paragraph structure. 

Study of paragraphs introduced the preceding jrear should be here followed with 
much practice. 

A further study of connectives^ and methods of transition. 

Clauses. 

Sentences. Periodic, loose, balanced. 

To make pupils think a whole sentence before writing, insist on many periodic sen- 
tences. Compare the effect of long and short sentences. 

Study of arguwuntation. 

THIRD YEAR — FIRST HALF 

LiTEEATUEE. Introduction of character study, as exemplified in the noTcL Poetry. 

Novels, representing the di£Ferent classes of fiction, for study both in school and at 
home. It is best to select novels not too long, and those that have abundance of inddenL 

Meaning of author. 

Method of author. 

Is the interest centered in plot or in the characters ? Do the details work toward a 
climax ? (unity). 

Are the parts arranged in the best order ? (coherence). 

Style of author. As exemphfied in his power to picture, to phrase, to draw characters, 
to arouse emotions. 

The principles already studied should be continually reviewed as occasion occurs. 
Attention, however, may now be drawn to some of the refinements of composition. Con- 
tinually increasing attention should be given to the best word for the place in every 
instannr. Pupils should now be led to express themselves, not only with accuracy, but 
with some degree of elegance. It is well to call attention to the fact that the best authors 
use the simplest language, and that for English-speaking people words of Anglo-Saxon 
origin are commonly besL Care should also be given now to the arrangement of words, 
with the special view to securing force, smoothness, and elegance. Subjects of composi- 
tion should be drawn to a considerable extent from the literature studied. It is also well 
tx) draw upon the other subjects of the curriculum for suitable topics, particularly histocy 
and science. Stories, episodes, conversations upon various topics, descriptions of scenes, 
character sketches, arc gocxi topics. It is also well that occasionally outlines of 
tions upon the various subjects be prepared by the students. 
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THIRD YEAR SECOND I 

LrraaAtvRB— Dkama. 

It ii tnggetieA that the literature of thli balf j^ear be the drama, vith BpecJal 
refemice to Shakespeare. AIlcDtion (hould be given to the gtammatical c< 
eipeciilljr to the difference between the plot and a narrative poem. In this 
might be well )□ read tome such criticnl studies of poetrj as may be found in the works 
ol Matthew Arnold and lames Ruuell Lowell. 

Composition. 

Composition work of this half year may very properly be largely si udies of characters 
of the drama, and the critical treatment of the various plays stodicd, from the student's 
point of view. This last phrase is important ; Ibe student should not merely re^ the 
plays, but should study them, and should give enpression. not to the teacher's nor the 
critic's view, but to his own. 

FOURTH YEAR 



enlioD to the history ot its 
h will lest to the full the 
;t new diHicutties. both in 



During ihil year liletalure should be itadicd w 
development. It is well to select for study some « 
ftudenl'a mature power. Pupils should now lea 
tboughl and vocabulary. 

The technical work of this year, lo lake the place of the grammar and rhetoric sug- 
gested for the earlier years, should be based largely upon the study ol the bistoiy 
of the English language. 
COHFOSniON. 

Tb« composition work of this year should be varied in topic and style. Some 
compoaltioci of considerable lenglb should be required. These should be upon tubjecls 
Uul will employ the student's most mature thought. Considerable lime should be spent 
in Ibeir preparation, and they should be eiamined and criticised step by step by the 
Uacher. At ibe end of the courM in English each student should be required to lub- 
nil a final essay or thesis upon some iilerary subject, to show to a degree tiis appreciation 
ol the work done, and to illustrate as fully as possible his power of clpressioo. 

The commitlcc recommends that four periods per week for four years 
be allotted to the work in English, and that at least one-half of this 
time be devoted to the department of literature. 

The committee recommends that a suggestive list of books, graded 
Mid claaalficd, be offered, not less than thirty for each year, from which 
list selections shall be made by the various schools, not less than five 
books of average length, or a total of 1,000 p.iges, covering both class 
work and home reading, to be required for each school year. 

LIST OF BOOKS 

The following lisl.as ihecommitteeatates, is simply suggestive. Prin- 
ciples and preferences, local and literary, will always govern in the choice 
of books which teachers will urge their pupils to read and which they will 
prelei for class study. The main purpose is to inculcate a taste for the 
best reading in the young people of today, to help them to form the read- 
ing habit, and to guide them into the way of a critical study of authors. 
We believe there should be In our secondary schools, and in the require- 
ments for college in English, no hard and last rule as to just what books 
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^B should be read or :itudied. Uniform 


ily may be excellent, but equivalents ^^H 


should be accepted. The list below 


contains all that the joint conference ^^^| 


recommends both for general reading 


and for careful study. Many more are ^^| 


given. They are graded and may be readily classified. They are sub- ^^^| 


tnitted. not a.<! the best list, for there is no such, but as a collection of ^^| 


good books worthy to be read, worthy to be studied, and among which ^^^k 


we believe a sufficient number may be found which will interest, instruct, ^H 


and entertain the pupils oE every secondary school. ^^H 


HRST VF.Ak 


4 Lyrie! and Sonnets ( " Cry of the Chil- ^^| 


: Show Bound ■ - - Whillier 


dren " ) - Mn. Browning ^^^ 


2" Talts of Skaicspiare - Lamb 


S* 7Xcio*e/'(w/j.WordsworUj,Co!eridge, ^^H 


3 iVondirBook - - Hawtlicwne 


Southey ^H 


4 Tangliviooti Talts - - Hawlhonic 


6 fulius Casar' ■ Shakespeare ^^| 


■ 5*/-igli B-oi.'Ko.i - -Kipling 




6* Jungh Boot. No. a ■ - Kipling 


VI. XXII, XXIV)- - - Pope ' 


7 BtltyAldcn- ■ ■ - Auslen 


8 Last of the Mohieans' - - Cooper 


8 Sharp Eyts - -■ - Burroughs 


•i* TaUs of a T>-aveller- ■ - Infing "I 


9« Autobweraphy of Franklin - Franklin 


to The War of Independinet - Fiske ^^H 


10* Tarn Brown at Rugby - Hughes 


II Young F^'S Plutarch - KauEmann ^^| 


II Story of a Bad Boy - - Aldrich 


\2* Apology of Socrates ■ Flklo ^^H 


12* Nuholai Nukltby - - Dickens 


13 Back Log Studies ■ Warner ^^H 


13 T-aio Yian b/fort Ih/ Mail • Dana 


14 Brave LilUe Holland ■ Griflis.^^H 


H* Bunitr HUl Sp^^tAis - Webster 


15 fuliusCtiar - Froude ^^H 


IS* StiUk Baoi - - Irving 


16 Little People af Asia Olive T. Miller ^^| 


l6* Washington's ^uhi of Conduct. Fare- 


l-J* Bulfinch; JUythology - Hale ^^H 


wtU Address, and Lincoln's Inaueit- 


iS* Twite Told Tales Hawtbome ^H 


ral and GiUyibttre Spciih 


19 John Halifax ■ Muloch ^H 


l^* Ma« U'llhonl a Country ■ Hale 


20* Kenilwerth Scott ^^H 


(8 flans Btinirr - ■ Dodge 


3\* Tale of Two Citiet - Dicken* ^^| 


ig /van Am' ... - ScoH 


22 /{ah and his Friends Dr. John Brown .^^| 


30* Qnintin D-rword ■ - Scotl 


23 The Private Life of the Romans ^H 


ai* TaUs of a IVaysidi Inn ■ Longfellow 


Freslon and Dodge . ^^H 


il The Story of lie Indian - Grinneil 


24 Hero Tales from American History ^^H 


23 Talis of New England • - Jcwclt 


Roosevelt and Lodge ^^H 


34 Being a Boy Warner 


25 Girls and Women - Chester .^^H 


it,* Mirekant of Ven\€i' ■ Sbakespearc 


26 Shakespeare the Boy - Rolfe ^^| 


16 The Choir InvisiMt ■ • ■ Allen 


27 Innocents Abroad - Mark Tw>la ' ^^| 


27« Life of iVashington ■ Irsing-Fjske 


2S Rudder Grange SItrits - Stockton ' ^^| 


l8 Cnare - • • -De Araicis 


29 Tkr Hoosier Schoolmaster Eggleston f^^H 


25 Boik of the North Wind McDonald 


30 Ranch Lift and the Hunting Trail ^^H 


30 Macaulay's ur CheslerfieWs Utters 


Roosevelt ^^H 


SECOND YEAR 


i* Richard II. - Shakespeare ^^H 


1 ViHen of Sir Uunfal' ■ Lowell 




2« Udyofihe Uke - - ■ Scolt 


3 Macb-th'- Shakeipem^^H 


3» Marmiian Scott 


^'' Legends nf the Atkamira - Irnasj^^H 


. I- ih. U.> o( l»o« ™dlng Wl.. .uB(««d Ur 


tFK join! confcKmt oq Eneluh, April. .»v>- ^^^^ 






uioeoaExKii'h. 


^^^H 


1 


nunilnl by Ihc joint amStrtace ea EntUih. ^^^^H 
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5 Silas Afamer^ - - - - Eliot 

6 Critical Essays 

Lowell and Matthew Arnold 

7 Lrctures and Speech es^V^tndtW Phillips 

8 H'Mlfthe Saxon G. A. Henley 

9 Political Ideas - Fiske 

10 Tkf YouMg Carthaginian Henley 

11 The Roman and the Teuton- Kingsley 

12 Afinor Poems* - Milton 

13 Vicar of Wakefield "^ - Goldsmith 

Emerson 

Stevenson 
- Hawthorne 



Afinor Poems* 
Vicar ofWakefieU^ 
14* Essay on Friendship 

15 Kidnapped - 

16 Our Old Home- 

17 Prophet of Great Smoky Mountain 

Craddock 

18 Dombey and Son - - . Dickens 

19 fohn Brent Winthrop 
20* Loma Doone Blackmore 
21 Paradise Lost ^ {'\^Qo\i^\,\V) Milton 
22* Westward Ho! - - Kingsley 
23* Prue and / - - - Curtis 
24* The Newcomes - - Thackeray 
25* Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, Holmes 

26 Uarda Ebers 

27* Lord Cliife - - Macaulay 

28 Ben Hur - Wallace 

29 Palamon and Arcite » Dryden 

30 Roman IJfe in the Days of Cicero 

Church 

FOURTH YEAR 

I* Hamlet' Shakespeare 

2 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers in the Spec- 
tator* .... Addison 



3 Critical Period of American History 

Fiske 

4 American Commonwealth (abridged) 

, Bryce 

5 Essay on Burns ' (and Poems), Carlyie 

6 Nineteenth Century - Mackenzie 

7 Life of Charlotte Bronti - Gaskell 

8 Abraham Lincoln 

9 How the Other Half Lives 
ID fudith Shakespeare 
If Egyptian Princess • 

1 2 The Destiny cf Man - 

13 Warren Hastings 
14* Henry Esmond 
1 5 Princess ' - 
16* Pride and Prejudice 
J 7* Marble Faun - 
1 8* David Copperfield - 

19 Les Miserables - - - 

20 Rime of the Ancient Mariner ' 

Coleridge 

2 1 Shakespeare's England - - Winter 
22* Sesame and Lilies - Ruskin 

23 On Style (Part I) - - Spencer 

24 Speech on Conciliation with America * 

Burke 
25* Conduct of Life - Emerson 
26 Milton and Addison* - Macaulay 
27* Walden .... Thoreau 
28 My Summer in a Garden - Warner 
29* Essay on Manners - Emerson 
30* Romola Eliot 



Schurz 
- Reis 

- Black 
Ebers 

- Fiske 
Macaulay 

Thackeray 
Tennyson 

- Austen 
Hawthorne 

Dickens 
Hugo 



FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 

The committee recommends that the courses of study prepared by the 
committees of the American Philological Association and of the Modern 
Language Association of America, as printed in Part II, be adopted, with 
the suggestion that the word "selections'* be placed after "Sallust*s Cali- 
line'' in the tables on pp. 73, 74. 

HISTORY, CIVICS, AND ECONOMICS 
The committee recommends that our colleges and universities should 
accept as a unit for admission a year's work in economics, including under 
this head a course in elementary political economy, supplemented by ade- 
quate instruction in commercial geography and industrial history. It 

* In the list of home reading books suggested by the joint conference on English, April, 1S99. 

I College reqairemeuts for general reading and composition work, as recommended by the joint confer* 
on Knglish. 
> Co!ic^ raqairetnents lor careful study, as reoommcudad by the joint cooierence on English. 



approves the courses o£ history recommended by the committee o£ the 
American Historical Association, with the following proviso, namely: rl 
that it is highly desirable that one year of United States history and 
civil government should be furnished by the secondary schools, and be 
acc.epitd as a requirement for admission by ail colleges and universities. 
It will be noted in the report, of the American Historical Association that 
it is possible to omit the course in United States history. The committee 
desires to reaffirm "the principles of college requirements " as given i 
the report of the committee o£ the American Historical Association, if i 
it understands correctly the statement in regard thereto. In order to ^ 
avoid misapprehension, however, the committee feels that it is important i 
to make its understanding of these principles explicit. 

As to the meaning of the first principle as' formulated there appears ' 
no uncertainty, and we approve o£ It heartily, viz. : 

1. That Ibe fundamental scope and purpose of the secondary schools stiould be 
regatdeii. 

But the formulation of the second principle, especially when taken in ■ 
connection with a note thereto, seems open to misconstruction. The , 
principle is stated as follows : ■ 

2. That such elasticity 1>e allowed that schools may lil for college and adapl them- 
selves to local envircnnienls and local needs. 

The note is as follows : 

It does Dot seem wise, etc. (p. 127). 

The aim of the Committee on College- Entrance Requirements is to 
set forth such a series of interchangeable units of substantially the satne 
value as will meet with acceptance everywhere. Local conditions and 
traditions may give rise to differing groups of college-entrance require- 
ments, but within these groups the several units should have the same | 
value. 

That is to say, one unit of history taught in one place should equal 
one unit of history taught in another place, even tho the subject- 
matter of the instruction varies. 

Such an arrangement will tend to secure greater flexibility of the cur- 
riculum, and, at the same time, to preserve all legitimate claims of varia- 
tion growing out of differences of environment, as well as to break down 
such claims as are not real. 

MATHEMATICS 

The committee begs to submit the following report on mathematics. 
It will be found that our recommendations are in the main in agreement I 
with those of the mathematical conference of the Committee of Ten and ( 
with those contained in the appended report of the committee appointed I 
by the Chicago Section of the American Mathematical Society. These \ 
reports contain many suggestions relative to the teaching of mathemat 
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in whkb we heartily concur, but which we have not thought it necessary 
10 repeat. 

1. We recommend that the course in arithmetic required of all stu^ , 
dents he liiiiiled, roughly speaking, to the following topics : the four fun- 
danicnta) operations for integers, and common and decimal fractions ; the 
most imporlani weights and measures ; percentage and its application to 
simple interest ; and that it be completed in the sixth grade. An admi- 
rable statement of the reasons for this recommendation is to be found in 
the report of the mathematical conference of the Commitlce of Ten, and 
Ihcy need not be repeated here. The recommendation involves the omis- 
^loa oi commercial arithmetic from the prescribed course in mathematics. 
If it be deemed necessary, an elective course in this subject may be offered 
at some convenient time during the high-school period, and in connection 
irith it a course in bookkeeping. 

We concur with both committees in urging that the instruction in 
vilhmelic be enlivened by uumerous applications to problems which are 
o( Immediate interest to the pupil, or can be made so by simple explana- 
tioDS — notably problems of elementary mensuration aud physics. 

The most important practical end to be secured by the study of 
irilhmctic is skill in accurate reckoning with integers and common and 
decimal fractions. That the pupil may not lose this skill, after having 
onoc acquired il, we deem it indispensable that he be given frequent prac- 
tice in numerical reckoning thruout the school course. Algebra, metri- 
cal geometry, and the physical sciences afford abundant opportun 



I 



lathemat- 

tength 



II. Wesuggesl the following arrangement of th« c 
ka from the seventh to the twelfth grades inclusive, assumin 
of the recitation period to be at least forty-five minutes: 
S«*enlh grade — Concrete geoiDelty and inlroduclory ilijebra 
Eigbtfa grade — Introductory deiiioDil nil ive geometry and algebra - 
Ninth and lenlh grade* — Algebra and plane geometry - ' 4 ** 
EICTcnth grade — Solid geometry aind plane Irignnometry - 4 " 

TweKlh grade— Advanced algebra and roalhemalical reviews - 4 " 
} 
I. The algebra of the seventh and eighth grades should, at the outset, 
be iDcrc literal arithmetic But we are of the opinion that, by limiting the 
working material to very simple polynomials and fractional expressions, 
and to equations of the first degree with numerical coefficients, the four 
hrndsmental operations for rational algebraic expressions, simple factor- 
ing, and the solution of equations of the first degree in one and two 
unknown quantities may be taught effectively in the course of these two 
{^rade^ 

Young students enjoy reckoning, and elementary algebraic reckoning 
will interest them far more than the complexities of commercial arithme- 
tic. The principles of the subject must, of course, be presented concretely, 
and unncccssar)- generalizations should be carefully avoided. Simple 



problems which can be solved by aid of equations of the first degree should 
be introduced as early as possible. The sooner the pupil appreciates the 
power of algebraic methods, the sooner will the subject attract him. 

2. Concrete geometry may be taught with advantage earlier than the 
seventh grade. But even in that case we deem it wise to devote half the 
time given to mathematics in the seventh grade lo this subject. 

3. The amount of demonstrative geometry which should be given in 
the eighth grade will depend somewhat upon the knowledge of concrete 
geometry which the pupil has by that time acquired. In any event, we 
should question the wisdom of undertaking any systematic study of a text- 
book of demonstrative geometry in this grade. An important object of 
the instruction should be to awaken an interest in the demonstrative pro- 
cess, and that may be best accomplished by confining the pupil's atten- 
tion to the propositions which his concrete work has taught him to appre- 
ciate, and which admit of easy demonstration. The theorems which 
relate to the congruence of triangles, parallel lines, the angle-sum of the 
triangle, parallelograms, aud some of the simpler and more useful prop- 
erties of the circle, and many of the problems of construction, belong to 
this category; the propositions which necessitate the consideration of 

- incpmrnensurables do not. 

i^ 4. We recommend that the time allotted to mathematics in the ninth 
and tenth grades be divided equally between algebra and plane geometry ; 
and that the course in algebra include: (o) a more systematic and com- 
prehensive study of the topics treated in the introductory course of the 
seventh and eighth grades, with a thoro drill in factoring, highest com- 
mon factor, least common multiple, and complex fractions ; i^li) radicals 
and fractional exponents, and quadratic equations in one and two unknown 
quantities; (f) ratio and proportion, the progressions, the elementary 
treatment of permutations and combinations, the binomial theorem for 
positive integral exponents, and the use of logarithms. 

There is time enough in this course for the topics (^), and they se 
lo us to belong here rather than in the advanced algebra of the twelfth 
grade, because of their elementary character and general interest. The 
acquisition, thus early, of a practical acquaintance with logarithms in par- 
ticular would be of great advantage lo the pupil in his work in metrical 
geometry and physical science. The slight theoretical knowledge of loga- 
rithms which it requires is easily within his reach; for the theorems 
relating to the logarithm of a product, a quotient, a power, and a root 
mere restatements of theorems regarding exponents with which he is 
already familiar, and it is certain to interest him. for it appeals, as 
other topics in algebra can, to the utilitarian instinct which is so strong in 

■ young students. 

5. By "advanced algebra" we mean the remaining topics which are j 
to l)e found in an ordinary text-book of "college algebra," viz., the I 
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elementary treatment of infinite series, iw) determined coefficients, the ^^^| 
binomial iheorem for fractional and negative exponents, tfie ttieory of 
logarithms, determinants, and the elements of (he theory of equations, 

III. In solid geometry, plane trigonometry, and advanced algebra the 
schools should insist upon the same amount of work and aim at the same 
standard of scholarship as the best American colleges require in their 
courses in these subjects. 

IV. When a student who is preparing for college does not intend to 
ofier advanced algebra, he should defer some or all of the mathematics of 
the eleventh grade until the last year of his school course, or be given 
opportunity for mathematical reviews in that year. 

V. Wcrecoramend that thcseveral mathematical subjectscount toward 
satisfying the requirements for admission to college, as follows : 

(<) ElemeDtuy algebra, as deliDed in II, 4 ■ - - l}j untti 

(f) Advanced algebra % unit 

, (f) Plane gjeometry .-..---. - i " 

(rf) Solid genmelry Ji " 

(*) Plane Irigonomeli? ........ J^ ■' 

SCIENCES 
Wc recommend that "nature study" of the kind described in an 
appended report. Part II, be made an integral part of the school work 
preceding the high-school period. 

We recommend the following arrangement of courses in natural and 
physical science in the high>school period itself: 

Hr»l year Physical geography 

Second year - Biology ; bolany and loology, or botsny, or lodlogy 

Thin) year I'liysie* 

Kunlth year Cheraialry 

Uid that the time allowance for each of these courses be at least four 
periods a week thruout the year. 

This allowance seems necessary to entitle these subjects to recognition 
(as one unit each) In a list of col lege-en trance requirements. 

So far as the reports in our possession have enabled us to do so, wc 
have indicated in some detail what the character of these courses In sci- 
ence should lie. Unfortunately, this has been impossilite in the case of 
physics and loSlogy," and we recommend that the Committee on Physics |. 

«nd Zodlogy appointed by the Natural Science Section of the National ^^H 
Educatioital Association be again requested to supply detailed descrip- ^^H 
tions of suitable school courses in these sciences. ^^^| 

The committee also makes the following general recommendations: 
In our opinion it is important that the last two grades that now precede 
the high-school course should be incorporated in it, and, wherever 

■ IV Kpun on nliucy ^Inxnidln Pin ll.bai cam uu bic lur impictigiiby ihe cominillEe. ^^H 
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practicable, the instruction in those two grades should be giv 
the supervision of the high-school teacher. 

This recommendation really means a six-years' high-school coijrse of *^ 
study, and therefore that the qualifications of the teachers of the seventh 
and eighth grades shall not be inferior to those of the teachers i 
remaining high-school grades. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 

The committee approves the report of the Subcommittee on Physi- 
cal Geography appointed under the auspices of the National Educational 
Association, appended to this report; and it accordingly recommends: 

1. That this committee adopt the definition of physical geography 
given in the report of the Subcommittee on Physical Geography 
appended to this report, namely, "the physical environment of man;" 
and that its principal themes are, the earth as a globe, the atmosphere, 
the ocean, and the lands, all appropriately limited in scope and difficulty ^ 
by the time at the disposal of the course and the capacity of high-school 
pupils, and all taught "with the motive and the special poin 
defined above; "and that "the distribution of organisms should not be j 
taught with reference to zoological and botanical classifications, bul 
exposition of the organic environment of man, and as itself controlled \ 
by physiographic and other influences." 

2. That in public high schools and other secondary schools physical . 
geography be taught in a course occupying not less than four periods a | 
week during one school year; and that this course should be placed in 
the ninth grade (first high-school ^ear, in the present organization of most ( 
public schools). 

3. That the course in physical geography should include a large J 
amount of field and laboratory work; and lectures, discussions, and text- 
book study should, so far as practicable, be related to such work. Note- 
books should not be an end in themselves ; they should be kept in such -■ 
a way as to emphasize the spirit and method of scientific work. 

4. That the course in physical geography outlined in the foregoing j 
propositions, when satisfactorily completed, count as one unit toward j 
satisfying the requirements for admission to college. 

BIOLOGY 
The course in biology in the se 
consist either of a half year of bot; 
a whole year in cither science. 

BOTANY 

I. That in public high schools and in preparatory schools botany be 1 
taught in a course occupying not less than one-half year, and preferably J 
one year, with at least tour exercises a week. 
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9. Thxt this course in botany include a large amount of individual 
Uboratory work, supplemented by as much field work as possible, done 
by the pupil under the careful direction of a cotupetent instructor, and 
recorded by the pupil in the form of careful drawings and, descriptions 
in a permanent notebook. 

3. That such laboratory work, including the keeping of the notebook, 
occupy approximately one-half of the whole botany assignmenl, double 
periods of time being given to each laboratory exercise. 

4. That the course also include instruction by text-book, informal 
lectures, and frequent quizzes, elucidating and enforcing the laboratory 
work, or dealing with matter not touched upon in that work, to the end 
that the pupil may gain a comprehensive and connected view of biologi- 
cal principles, as exemplified by plants, rather than merely a knowledge 
of a few disconnected facts. 

5. That a pupil who has successfully completed such a course in 
botany as that here described may offer it for one-half or one unit of 
work in satisfaction of the requirements for admission to college. 

6. That for entering students who have thus satisfied a definite require- 
ment in botany, and who continue the subject in college, there be provided 
a suitable sequel to the school course in continuation of the study ; such 
students being in tio case placed- in the same class with beginners. 

7. The standpoint of the entire course should be that of plants as 
living things and at work, details of the structure being entirely sub- 
ordinated. Observation should be directed to the most obvious facts, 
those which form a fitting background for subsequent study, and which 
easily enter into the subsequent experience of those who do not study 
further. Professional terminology and difficult and expensive apparatus 
should be avoided as much as possible. Constant and accurate drawing 
should be insisted upon as the only means of securing and recording 
definite observation. Great care should be taken not to overload the 
student with details or to demand too exhaustive a study of single forms. 
Clearness and variety are essentials in such work. 

ZOOLOGY 

The committee presents no special report on ioSlogy, but refers to 
the report on this subject made by the committee appointed by the 
Department of Science, This report is printed in Part II, and will be 
found to be in essential harmony with the report on botany. 
PHYSICS 

Your committee suggests that an effective working basis for a 
secondary -school course in physics would be attained by planning such a 
cour&c substantially in accordance with the following propositions : 

I, That in public high schools and schools preparatory for college 
physics be taught in a course occupying not less than one year oE daily 
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exercises, mote than this amount of time lo be taken for the work if it is 
begun earlier than the next to the last year of the school course. 

2. That this course of physics include a large amount of laboratory 
work, mainly quantitative, done by tfie pupils under the careful direction 
of a competent instructor and recorded by the pupil in a notebook. 

3. That such laboratory work, including the keeping of a notebook and 
the working out of results from laboratory observations, occupy approxi- 
mately one-half of the whole time given to physics by the pupil. 

4. That the course also include instruction by text-book and lecture, 
with qualitative experiments by the instructor, elucidating and enforcing 
the laboratory work, or dealing with matters not touched upon in that 
work, to the end that the pupil may gain not merely empirical 
knowledge, but, so far as this may be practicable, a comprehensive and 
connected view of the most important facts and laws in elementary 

5. That CO liege -admission requirements be so framed that a pupil who 
has successfully followed out such a course of physics as that here 
described may offer it toward satisfying such requirements. 

CHEMISTRY 
Your committee approves the report of the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Chemistry of the Natural Science Department of the National 
Educational Association, appended to this report, and it accordingly 
recommends : 

1. That in thepublic high schools and in preparatory schools chemistry 
be taught in a course occupying not less than an assignment of four 
exercises a week for a year ; more than this amount of time to be taken 
for the work if it is begun earlier than the third year of the school 
course. 

2. That this course in chemistry include a large amount of individual 
laboratory work, including some quantitative exercises, done by the pupil 
under the careful direction of a competent instructor and recorded by the 
pupil in a notebook. 

3. That this laboratory work, including the keeping of the note- ( 
book and the working out of the results from laboratory observations, 
occupy approximately one-half of the whole chemistry assignment; 
double periods of time being given to each laboratory exercise. 

4. That the course also include instruction by text-book, demonstra- 
tion, with qualitative and quantitative experiments by the instructor, and 
frequent quizzes, elucidating and enforcing the laboratory work, or deal- 
ing with matters not touched upon in that work, to the end that the pupil 
may gain, not merely empirical knowledge, but. so far as this may be 
practicable, a comprehensive and connected view of the most important 
tacts and principles in elementary chemistry. ■ 
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5. Tliat a pupil who has successfully followed out such 
chemisiry as ihtil here described toay oSer it for one unit of work ii 
satisfaclton of the rcijuirenicnts for admission to collcj^e. 

6. 7*14^ subject' matter should include ttic chemislrv of both melals and 
non-metals. More detailed study should be confined to a restricted list 
of elements and compounds — say twelve of each— other substances 
being drawn upon for broadening the course, when required for illustra- 
tion of principles or for classifying facts. 

Attention should be given lo the atmosphere, manufacturing pro- 
cesses, and familiar substances. 

The treatmen/. — The selection should be rational, such facts being 
preferred as can be classified or as lead most directly to principles. 

The theoretical matter, including the theory of solutions, equilibrinm, 
etc, should include all that can help in co-ordinating and elucidating the 
facts. 

The presentation should be inductive, as far as possible. The prin- 
ciples and theories should not be slated as dogmas, but should follow the 
facts and supply the explanation for which a need has already been felt. 

Symbols and equations should not be introduced until after quantita- 
tive experiments, and then in the character of abbreviated expressions of 
the results of quantitative work. Such experiments should, therefore, 
appear fairly early in the course. 

Formal qualitative analysis should not form a part of a one-year course. 

The laboratory work must be intelligent, and every effort must be 
tnadc to avoid the mechanical tendency to which it is liable. 

RESULIITIONS 

The following resolutions adopted by the committee serve to put in 
concrete form the leading principles that guided the committee itself in 
its consideration of the sjKcial reports, and which in its judgment are to 
be considered as first principles in the adjustment of relations between 
secondary and higher schools. These resolutions, embodying such prin- 
ciples, are what the committee offers in lieu of any ideal program or 
curriculum. The resolutions that follow are to be considered as cover- 
ing, not every principle that the committee might wish to see recognized, 
but only those which could be discussed and agreed to in the limited 
time at the committee's disposal, 

I. RtKlvtd, I'hoi the principle of election be Tecogbiicd in lecondary schoolt. 

In this resolution the committee merely indorses a practice already 
very common in secondarr schools. The tendency toward wide option 
la col lege -entrance requirements is too obvious to be ignored. The 
student is no longer limited to a single group of prescribed subjects, which 
alone secure admission lo college study. Not only are many different 
courses oHered by most colleges, but there is increasing latitude of choice 
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in entrance requirements for each of these 
that this latitude will continue to increase, 
for instance, where one year of history i 
subject in history should not be specified, 
typical year's courses recommended by the historical 
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be accepted. In modern languages an option between French and Ger- 
man now generally exists. In science, while the disposition is now to 
make physics a required subject where only one science subject is offered, 
yet the committee indorses ihe tendency to allow election among the other 
sciences, and, aside from physics, to specify the requirement by amount 
rather than by subject. At the same time free and unrestricted election 
is not suggested, but, on the contrary, an election made after the most . 
careful consideration of the matter by the pupil, the teacher, and, if pos- 
sible, ihe parents. The administration of such an elective system makes 
extensive demands upon the insight, tact, and lime of the principal, who 
will, in most cases, be the adviser from the teacher's standpoint. The 
work of the principal under a properly administered elective system must 
inevitably be greatly increased by much personal consultation with students 
and study of the nature and capacity of individual students. The admin- 
istration of the secondary school at present makes large demands upon 
the principal along lines that were practically unknown to his work but a 
short time ago. The principals, the committee believes, are ready to 
accept these new duties, and to discharge them with fidelity and skill, but 
it ought to be recognized that in order to do so they must be relieved of 
mere routine functions. The personal direction of individual students is 
the most delicate and responsible part of the principal's work, requiring 
the highest intellectual and moral qualities. It is the duty of school 
boards to see to it that principals possessing these qualities should be 
relieved of so much of the drudgery of administration as will give them 
opportunity to perform properly this highest work. 

II. Rtsoh-eil. That the teqiiircmenls for admission to technical schools should he as 
extended and Ihoro at the requirements for admission to college. 

H students are admitted to technical schools with lower entrance 
requirements than those set by the colleges and universities, three con- 
sequences follow : (i) that the students enter on the technical studies at 
an earlier age; {2) that they have less general culture than is provided by 
a high-school course; (3) that they leave the high school before the com- 
pletion of that course, It seems to the committee that the foundation 
of general culture provided by the full high-school course is none too 
much tor students whose after-studies are to be almost exclusively tech- 
nical, and yet who, in their professional careers, will be called upon to ' 
fill positions where not only technical knowledge, but also general educa- 
tion, and especially the ability to write with ease and precision, will be 
important elements in their success. Nor does it seem to the committee 



desirable that students should be admitted to technical studies at an 
earlier age than that at which they ace admitted to the studies of the 
college course. Technical ttainiiiK is essentially professional training. 
II a student is able to enter a technical school a year earlier than he 
can enter a college, and complete his technical studies in four years, 
he is ready to enter on his professional work at a dale three years 
beyond the time when he would have left the secondary school after com- 
pleting its full course. The student who chooses the profession of law 
or medicine, for example, who seeks the best preparation for his career, 
completes the high-school course, adds to it a four-years' course in col- 
lege, and to that at least a three-years' course of professional study. 
He, therefore, enters upon his professional work with six years' more 
training than the technical student has. There seems to be no valid 
reason for this very great difference between the best preparation for the - 
■0-callcd learned professions and corresponding preparation for the tech- 
nical professions. 

The dliTicullies of the secondary schools-in fitting students for college 
Ut now. and have in the past been, very great, on account of the different 
specifications from Institutions which require theoretically the same 
amount of preparation. The technical school introduces an additional 
coraplication into the problem, and one of very serious import. In that its 
requirement is not only dificrenl in amount from that of the colleges, 
but also different as lo specification. The tendency of this requirement 
is to develop a special class of schools, such as separate manual-training 
echoots and elementary technological schools, whose function is to pre- 
pare students for the higher technical schools. This differentiation, how- 
- ever, does not seem lo be in accord with the fundamental principles and 
ideals of the American educational system. Such a differentiation in 
secondary schools necessarily limits the field of their usefulness to those 
students who can reach the specialized institution. Such specialized 
Institutions are apt lo be remote and difKcult of access, whereas the high 
school is almost everywhere accessible. 

The condition to be desired is that in which a four-years' high-school 
conrte shall prepare the student for advanced study along the lines of his 
choice, whether literary or technical. It is believed by the committee 
that it Is the general purpose of the technical schools to advance their 
requirements as rapidly as possible to meet the standard outlined above. 
There can be no question that the lower and differing requirements for 
technical schools are becoming a disturbing (actor of considerable impor- 
tance in secondary -school work ; nor Is it doubtful thai this factor would 
be removed If the requirements for admission both (or colleges and for 
technical schools were made substantially equivalent. It is, of course, not 
•nggestcd thai they should be identical in subject ; nowhere does the com- 
siittee assume that such identity of requirement is desirable. 



III. Rnelvid. Thai the teachers in the secondary schooU sbouid be college graduate^ % 
or have tbe equivalcnl of a college education. 

The tiiDe is past when a superficial knowledge of a variety of subjects, 
coupled with a knack for giving instruction and some administrative 
ability, can be considered suRicient qualifications for teaching in our high 
schools. In many departments of study work is now. being done i 
these schools as advanced as that done in the first year of ihe collfege J 
course. And there is no better reason in the school than in the college J 
for intrusting this work to the care of teachers who lack adequate special f 
training for it. 

Of course, it is not proposed that able teachers already connected 1 
with our schools should be displaced because of the lack of a college edu- 
cation, nor implied that young men fresh from our universities are qualified 1 
for the administrative responsibilities of the high-school principal. The | 
most responsible positions in high-school work will naturally be intrusted I 
to those alone who have been tested in less responsible positions — ir 
departmental work of the school. Our proposition is mainly concerned I 
with the appointment of teachers to do this departmental work. 

Our colleges and universities are now turning out each year numbers J 



of young men and women of liberal 
' subjects which they have been pursuing with enthusi; 
distinguished success. Many of them have person 
should fit them admirably for teaching. Surely, it is 
that the best teachers for our high schools may be cl 
them. Not only have they the requisite special knowledge, but they have 
given evidence that they possess the love of learning, lacking which the ^ 
teacher is likely sooner or later to lose enthusiasm for his work and > 
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Fortunately, the policy of rfecrgiting the high-school force from col- \ 
lege graduates already prevails in many of our great cities, and thei 
little doubt that the practice will soon become general. It will react , 
most happily on the higher education of our people by enlarging th« I 
field of work open to college men and women, and will be a potent influjl 
ence in elevating our secondary schools to a position as dignified as Ihatfl 
now held by the secondary schools of France and Germany. 

IV. keiolvid. Thai we favor a unified six-year high-tehool course of Eludy l>eginiiin^ J 
with (he ><eventb grade. 

The most necessary and far-reaching reforms in secondary education i 
must begin in the seventh and eighth grades of our schools. Educators 1 
agree that these grades must be enriched by eliminating non-essentials J 
and adding new subjects formerly taught only in the high school. These 1 
reforms require the highest pedagogic knowledge and the most efficient \ 
supervision. In our opinion these problems can be solved most quickly J 
and surely by making the seventh and eighth grades parts of the high i 
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tcbool, under the immediate direction of the high-schoo 
Recent attempts to teach Latin and German in these grades have not 
met with the success to which they are entitled, on account of the lack 
o( qualilied teachers and competent supervision. The 
the mathematical schedules in the grades have not been given a chance to 
show their value, because the teachers have lacked the technical training 
and the breadth of view absolutely essential to good teaching in the intro- 
ductory courses of algebra and geometry. Science study is now acknowl- 
edged to have a place in the grades, yet slow progress has been made in 
producing educational results, largely because the grade teacher has been 
poorly prepared to leach the subject, and the leading scientists of the 
country, in their efforts to circumvent this obstacle, have failed to agree 
on a suitable course of study for the grades. 

The proper adjustment of these studies in a unified high-school 
course would add much to the effectiveness and solidarity "of secondary 
education. The seventh grade, rather than the ninth, is the natural turn- 
ing-point in the pupil's life, as the age of adolescence demands new 
methods and wiser direction. Six elementary grades and six high-school, 
or secondary, grades form symmetrial units. The transition from the 
eleinentary to the secondary period may be made natural and easy by 
changing gradually from the one-teacher regimen to the syslem of 
special teachers, thus avoiding the violent shock now commonly felt on 
entering the high school. The seventh-grade pupils, if thought neces- 
sary, could still be taught and given individual attention by one teacher 
in all but one or two subjects which require the services of specialists. 
The personality of the teacher and her intelligent direction of the indi- 
vidual student should l>e insisted on and made more effective than at 
present. Under the system proposed an inefficient teacher in the 
WTcnth or eighth grade would do leas harm in blasting bright intellects 
and in turning nble students away from higher study. The inspiration 
afforded by a well-equipped high-school principal and by a special 
teacher in language, science, or mathematics would do much to retain 
desirable students m the high school, thus raising the educational stand- 
ard of .\-meric3n citizenship. Statistics show that the number of stu- 
dents leaving school at the end of the sixth grade is comparatively small, 
while the number is very large at the end of the eighth grade. By the 
proposed change, the students in the seventh and eighth grades would 
gradaally gain the inspiration of the high-school life, and the desire to 
go farther in the languages and sciences which they have already begun 
under favorable conditions. The result would doubtless be a more 
closely articulated system, with a larger percentage of high-school 
gnd nates. 

From an administrative point of Ttew, the six high-school grades 
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^B should eventually be in one building. As far as statistics are accessible ^^H 




would probably lead to the establishment I 
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money and strength to students attend- J 
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on Shis point, the experiment of placing these grades in the high-school I 
building has been successful, resulting in better scholarship and a greater! 
percentage in the number of students entering the ninth grade. The 1 
gradual change to this system 
of a larger number of less 
" people's college " nearer thei 
taxpayer, but with a saving ii 
ing the high school. 

V. RtselviJ, That in the interpretation of (he recom men dot ions of this 
conceraing the subjects to be included in [he secondary-scboal program and the require- I 
menls for admission to college, far which credit should be given, it is dialinctly understood ' 
that all secondary schools will not oEfer oppoitunities for the pursuit of all tliese subjects, 
and that the colleges will select those only which they deem wise and appropriate. 

The very large secondary schools containing six hundred or more 
pupils are, perhaps, the only ones which can offer ail the studies which the A 
committee enumerates as legitimately belonging lo a four -years 'secondary I 
program. No pupils in these schools can pursue them all, for no study J 
should occupy less than one year, and no pupil should carry more thaa 1 
four regular studies which occur four periods a week. The larger thel 
school, the more elective can be the curriculum, without any considerable J 
extra expense. The smaller schools must content themselves with more i 
rigid programs, but the welfare of the individual pupil should be the first 1 
consideration, consistent with the limitations of public funds. Every 1 
secondary school worthy the name can offer one, and in most cases two,,! 
I mathematics beyond arithmetic, J 
s of history, of which one should J 



foreign languages, two ye 
one or two sciences, one or two ye 
always be American history with ci 
More languages, more sciences, raor 
numbers and funds warrant. The > 
regard to constants, and equally so 



, and a full course in English. , 
■ mathematics should be added as I 
:olleges should be very explicit in J 
regard to electives and equivalents, ' 
and al! requirements should be so elastic that a pupil will not find him- 
self, after a good four-years' preparatory course of study, debarred from J 
entering the college of his choice. 

VI. Ktsolvid, That, while the committee recogniies as suitable for recommendation bjT J 
the colleges for admission the several studies enumeraled in this report, and while it also J 
recognizes the principle of large liberty lo the students in secondary schools, it does not J 
believe in unlimited election, but especially emphasizes the importance of a ce 
ber of constants in all secondary schools and in alt requirements for admission to college. I 
Resolvtd, That the committee recommends that the number ol constants be recog'J 
niied in the following proportion, namely: four units in foreign languages (no 
accepted in less than two units), two units in mathematics, two in English, one in hiitory^ I 

The recognition of elective courses in secondary schools is no longei>1 
a controversial subject; all educators acknowledge edu( 
these educational values are relative rather than fixed, and depend not sol 
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much upon the subject- mailer of the study and its intrinsic power to train 
and develop and strengthen mental fiber as upon the skill of the teacher 
who is to elucidate, illuminate, and make attractive such study, and upon 
the innate endowments, the heredity, and acquired talents of the student. 
It is believed, therefore, that there should be no absolutely fixed and 
Inelastic requirements for admission to college, except so far as they may 
be within correlated groups. If, for instance, a college permits a modern 
language lo be substituted for Greek, and the pupil presents in addition 
a year of tncdixval and modern history in place of a year in ancient his- 
tory, the former should be regarded as a full equivalent for the tatter. 
The same may be s:itd of science. If a pupil finds it more lo his taste to 
pursue the study of biology, or even botany, a year in the place oE physics 
or of chemistry, he should not be embarrassed by the refusal on the part 
of the college to accept the substitute. 

Secondary schools, therefore, sfaould be allowed lo arrange their pro- 
grams in accordance with local environment, the demands of their con- 
stituency, and the tastes of their pupils ; and when the work in any study 
is well done and a sufficient amount of it has been acquired, and this 
work is consistent with that done along other lines, it should be accepted 
by the college. The committee believes there should be constants in 
every secondary school. It is difficult, however, lo fix these to the satis- 
faction of all. The committee would, therefore, have the constants in the 
foregoing resolution regarded as suggestive rather than unalterable. Few 
colleges, few committees, few boards of education will dissent from the 
proposition that every pupil should have at least one year of history, one 
year of some science taught by laboratory methods, and two years of 
English, including composition and literature ; some will argue that there 
are those who cannot master geometry, and yet, if one has the scholarship 
which will warrant the expenditure of four years in college, he will have 
the ability to assimilate algebra and geometry to the extent of two full 
jrcara of work. The question of foreign languages is a mooted one, and yet 
most Intclligcni people will agree that one foreign language^and thai, too, 
pursued four years — or two, each followed two years, is valuable, if for 
BO other purpose than lo give the pupil an enlarged and a more apprecia- 
tive idea of our incomparable English. These constants are submitted, 
therefore, as Important for every secondary school. 

VII- Kettlvfd, Tbit the college* will aid the secondary (cbooU by allowing credit 
Uwd K degree (or work dnne in KconJarr tclioolk. beyond the amount required lor 
n equal in ■mount and iboronet* to work done in the taoie lubjects tn 



Id many, and perhaps most, colleges the plan suggested in the above 
resolution is already In effect. Such recognition of school work by the 
COllcgA will tend to raise the esiim.ilion in which the school is held by the 

munity. It will also directly assist the school in its natural effort 
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to induce students to continue their studies in colleg 
has, on finishing the school course, already one-third 
more of work to his credit thai may be counted toward 
[his fact constitutes a great incentive for going on h 
Furthermore, it frequently happens that a studen 
school year has one or two subjects to compli 



)r if a student J 
a half year o 
ollege degree, \ 
with college work. , 
the end of the last.i 
order lo finish the 1 
school course. This may happen for a variety of reasons, among which I 
change of school and ill-health are most common. Should the studenti 
wish lo go to college, two courses are open — .either to enler college J 
with conditions, or to remain an additional year in school so as to ] 
complete the course. But if the second alternative is adopted, the"! 
stvidcnl, while making up deficiencies, can and should carry one or two J 
additional studies, in order that the year's work may be complete. 
these studies cannot be counted for college credit, (here is temptation on. I 
the part of the student to do light work, and to take only the subjects J 
required, with a tendency to acquire indolent habits of study. If the J 
additional subjects above those required for completing the school course I 
are accepted by the college toward a degree, a strong incentive is offered I 
the student to do the best work possible, and the danger of falling into I 
indolent habits is avoided. This college credit, furthermore, puts into the | 
hands o^ the school principal one of his strongest arguments for inducing J 
the pupil lo remain an additional year at school, so that he may not I 
enter college with conditions. It seems lo the committee that there can \ 
be no question that the mutual interests of both school and college s 
be best subserved by making the class of conditioned students as small as ] 
possible. 

Vnl. Risolvcd,'X\iaX. (or sKdeata whn have n 
■nd who continue the subject in college, it seems 
luilable sequel li> ihe school cours 
no c^se placed in llie same class with beginr 

It seems to be a somewhat common practice among colleges to accept I 
a subject for entrance, but not to give it credit after the sludent has been | 
admitted. This is illustrated specifically by the case in which physi 
accepted as an enirance requirement, but not required of all students, i 
Student A comes lo college and presents a year's good work in physics, j 
done in a high school or academy, as one of his entrance subjects. Student I 
B has no physics, but presents something else, which is accepted as aa J 
entrance equivalent. In college, however, both A and B take precisely^ 
the same course in physics, one having had a year's work, with laboraloryj 
experiments, the other not having studied the subject at all. This practiced 
is justified by the colleges on two grounds: (i) that the year's work iaf 
the high school really, after all, amounts to nothing, and (z) that it i|.| 
impossible to make two different classes. The latter argument may be J 
disregarded. In some cases it doubtless is true that the leaching force of^ 
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tbc college does not permit the organization of two separate classes, i 
there is no Jtrgument with necessity. But the other argument, that i 
year's work in the high school is not of any value to the college, is refuted 
by the college itself, in two ways : (i) by accepting this year's work as of 
full value for entrance to the university, and (i) by allowing university 
credit for exactly the same sort of work in other subjects, as, for example, 
In Latin, French, or German. The student who offers French or German 
lor admission to college is not put into the same college classes in either 
of those subjects with students who have nol presented ihem for entrance, 
but is always put in an advanced class, and remains there until he has 
shown his unfitness. The practice of combining in the same college 
class students who have had previous high-school instruction and those 
who have not is most common in the sciences, and while physics has been 
specified above, all of the sciences that are accepted as entrance require- 
ments share equally in this practice. The effect cannot be otherwise than 
disastrous upon science teaching in the high school, tor if a student goes 
lo college with a year's course in science and finds that work totally dis- 
regarded by the college authorities, h,c can but infer that the school 
work is without value. He is likely to send the report back to the school 
and other students will be deterred from taking the course in science, 
knowing that tlicy will have to do the work over again when they go to 
college later. The effect on the student himself who, having had ayear's 
work in science, is required to go again over the same ground, to a large 
extent, alongside of students who have no previous knowledge of the sub- 
ject, is most unfortunate. Experience totally disproves the argument 
that such work is in the nature of a thoro review and is, therefore, benefi- 
cial lo the student. On the contrary, it is distasteful and tiresome. The 
stadcnl is likely to rely upon his previous knowledge and slight the work 
as much as possible. It frequently happens, therefore, that the student 
with the entrance equipment attains no better rank in his class than his 
fellow who entered without previous knowledge. This does not show, 
ai hu l>een supposed, that the high school is oE no value, but it 
conclusively proves that such repetition is destructive of interest and 
calculated to foster careless habits of work. The adjustment of col- 
lege work to a wide range of elective entrance requirements certainly 
presents many difliculties, but it seems to the committee that, when 
the colleges have taken the step of offering this wide range of 
electives, they cannot well stop there, but are bound, so far as possible, ' 
lo adjust the college work so that the students may not have to 
repeat in any branch work that has already been done, and pre- 
sumably, by the college's own recognition of it, well done, in second- 
ary schools. 

iplctc the pre- 



In this resolution the comniitlee desires to approve a principle, raiherg 
than to recommend a definite plan for the application o[ that principle. 
Gifted students should be allowed special opportunities quite as much in I 
grades below the secondary school as in the secondary school ilseU, : 
it seems probable, indeed, that the saving of time may be expected most I 
advantageously in the lower grades. The subject of the grading otm 
pupils below the secondary school is, however, nol in the province of this J 
conimiltee. 

In laying out a course of study the average student must be the basisfl 
of reckoning, but in the schematization of educational work there is con*r 
slant danger that the interest of the individual student may not befl 
sufficiently considered. There are students who must take more than the] 
allotted time in which to complete the preparatory course, while there a 
others who can easily finish the course in less than the schedule tira 
This can be done, too, without overpressure and consequent injury to 
health. It is a truism that some students acquire much more readily and 
easily than others. Modern educators do noi accept the doctrine oi ■ 
Helvetius, that all men are by birth endowed with the same naturoll 
cap.kcities. Instead of cramping and confining the more gifted students, ■ 
il is the duty of the secondary school to discover them and to furnisb,^ 
them every opportunity for progress in their work. There are difficulliea'J 
of administration, caused chiefly by the time schedule, which sometimes fl 
cannot be overcome; but it seems to the committee that students have a.M 
right to expect that the school officers will use their best efforts to over-^ 
come these obstacles, and, so Ear as is consistent with good administra- J 
tion, offer to the students full opportunity for progress according to theiiJ 
individual capacities. S 

X. Rtsolvid, That in gener&l we lecogoiie In schools the admissibility o) a lecondS 
year in advanced work in the tame subject, instead of a second year in a related subject ^| 
for example, two years in biology, instead of one year in biology and one year in cheal^| 
istry, where local conditions tavor such an arrsngemenl. ^] 

Sound pedagogical reasons might be advanced in favor of the gea^ 
eral proposition that two years' work in one seieniitic subject is betteij 
than one year's work in each of two scientific subjects. This principl^f 
>s, indeed, generally held in regard to language studies. But in adopt^ 
ing the above resolution the committee was Influenced mainly by oiherfl 
considerations. In the smaller schools it is not usually possible t<« 
have more than one teacher for science. It can hardly be expected thatS 
a teacher will be equally able in physics, chemistry, botany, zoologyj 
physiography, and the other sciences that enter into the course. Withl 
(he general trend toward the adoption of departmental work in ihftB 
schools and the gradual introduction of university-trained specialists intafl 
the corps of teachers, there are more and more teachers who are especially^ 
capable and well trained in one special branch of scientific study. Wher^fl 
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a school possesses such a teacher, better results in scientific training may, 
and probably will, be obtained by permitting specialization in the field of 
the teacher's particular interest. Again, in not all schools is it possible 
to have a number of scientific laboratories. A school may be able to 
equip one laboratory adequately, but would find it qtiite impracticable to 
equip two or three. Since laboratory work is now regarded as an indis- 
pensable part of scientific instruction, two years in one science with full 
laboratory facilities might properly be regarded as better than one year's 
work in the same science with laboratory facilities plus a second year's 
work in a different science with laboratory facilities either very inade- 
quate or totally lacking. Where a laboratory is equipped for one year's 
work in science, the additional expense for equipping it for a second 
year's work in the same science is inconsiderable as compared with the 
expense of equipping another laboratory for a different science. For 
these reasons, mainly, it seems to the committee wise to recognize the 
substantial equivalence of two years' work in one science for a year's 
work in each of two different sciences. Some schools would be able to 
provide a year's work in one science and two years' work in one other 
science — a total of three years in science. The committee believes that 
the aim to be attained is a certain amount of scientific training of the 
proper and adequate sort, but that, so far as combination of subjects to 
make up this total is concerned, local conditions may properly be a deter- 
mining factor. 

The committee is not to be understood as recommending, as a rule a 
second year of study in the same subject, but only that such an arrange- 
ment is admissible or desirable under certain conditions. 

XI. Resolved^ That it is desirable that colleges should accept, in addition to the 
year of United States history and civil government already recommended, at least one- 
half year of intensive study of some period of history, especially of the United States. 

To recommend collegiate recognition of the "intensive study" of 
history in the secondary schools is only to ask the same recognition for 
history that is already accorded to other subjects. " Advanced require- 
ments" in languages, mathematics, and science have long been recog- 
nized ; no one is likely to assert that an advanced requirement in history 
is less desirable than such a requirement in other subjects. But the chief 
reason for this recommendation is, of course, the belief that the secondary 
school will gain a valuable extension of its course of study — an impor- 
tant source of culture for the best students in history, in particular, but 
also for all interested pupils. 

The elementary course in history gives many glimpses of unexplored 
fields of knowledge that invite further inspection, and suggests many 
problems of .social development that can be dealt with only incidentally 
at the time. Intensive study of history permits single pupils, or, at least, 
groups of pupils, to explore some of these fields, and to attack some of 
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these suggested problems. To gratify the interest in historical study 
thus aroused is to promote the instinct of true scholarship, and hence 
afford an admirable preparation for college work. 

In a word, intensive study in history affords pupils an opportunity to 
pursue a favorite subject beyond the usual elementary course in history 
with which they must otherwise be content. It is, accordingly, a valuable 
stimulus and a satisfaction to both teachers and pupils. But unless this 
intensive study can be recognized in college-admission requirements, few 
schools will be able to provide it. 

XII. ResolveJ, That we recommend that any piec« of work comprehended within the 
atudies included in Lhis report lha.t has covered alUeosl one year at lour periods i 
in B well-equipped secondary school, under competent instruction, should be comideied 1 
worthy lo count toward admission to college. 

It is the opinion of the committee that a larger option ought to be ' 
allowed to high-school pupils in selecting the subjects which they desire 
to offer for admission to c(jllege than is accorded at present. It is felt 
that the adoption of this policy of permitting larger options lies 
interest of the colleges, and of college education, as well as of the high J 
schools and of high-school education. 

The acceptance of this larger option will make it possible for many | 
high schools to prepare properly for college which cannot do so at ^ 
present, and thus the number of possible college students may be con- 
siderably increased. 

Many high schools find it impossible to offer one or another of the ' 
subjects required for admission to college at present, while they do offer i 
instruction in subjects which there seems to be no adequate reason for j 
excluding from the category of accepted branches. 

It will thus become possible for many high schools to undertake the ] 
work of preparation for college without seriously impairing that other, \ 
and perhaps more necessary, work involved in answering the demands of I 
the public for instruction in the specific subjects which the local public j 
insists upon. This will, moreover, permit the individual high-school I 
pupil a range of choice anjong the subjects which he may desire to offer, 1 
which will be only a legitimate recognition of the elective principle in the I 
sphere of secondary education. 

It will be noted that the recommendation of the committee in favor'j 
of a wider option in subjects is connected with this positive co 
that such a subject must be pursued long enough to guarantee serious J 
work, and that the high school must have adequate facilities for teaching J 
the subject, and competent instructors to handle it. 

It is felt that the acceptance of the proposed wider range of options, I 
combined with the insistence upon such a method of treatment, upon 1 
such amount of time, and upon such facilities for teaching as will secure. I 
good educational results from a disciplinary and cultural point of view,^ 
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will have a pronounced influence in persuading high schools to adopt the 
principle of selecting a lew subjects in which they can give adequate train- 
ing, rather than the patchwork system of selecting very many subjects and 
giving only Blight attention to each one. which prevails in so many oE our 
American high schools. And it is believed that this will be a very valu- 
able educational result, which might well compensate for any slight injuri- 
ous eEEects which might possibly flow from allowing this wider option. 

There is a general argument in favor of this plan which applies lo the 
elective system in general, so far as it tan be properly employed, namely, 
that the pupils themselves will lake a greater interest in their work, will 
conceive a more earnest desire to attend the college and university, know- 
ing thai ihcy hnve an opportunity to pursue there the studies which have 
interested and benefited them in the high school. It is believed that the 
limitation of this recummendalion to studies included in this report 
makes the above recommendation an exceedingly conservative one, and 
one in which all college and high-school men can unite- 

This proposition docs not involve of itself, necessarily, the idea that 
all subjects are of equal cultural or disciplinary value, or even that the 
subjects here proposed are of equal or similar value. The acceptance of 
this recommendation dues not, therefore, hold the committee to the 
espousal of any such doctrine, or the association, if it accepts the report 
and recommendation of this committee. It does involve, however, the , 
proposition that, even tho there may be a difference in ihc disciplinary or 
cnlinral value of ihese subjects pursued under the condilions indicated, 
yet ihc advantages to our education^ system of the adoption of this 
principle will be so great as far to outweigh any incidental disadvan- 
tage which may accrue from accepting as of equal value for college pur- 
poses the more or less unequal values represenlcd by these studies. 

It is certaJDly a further argument for the wisdom of this recommenda- 
tion thai it IS directly in the line of all present movements in the educa- 
lioDal field. All the leading associations of college and secondaiy 
teachers in the United States have recently expressed views similar to 
tbcBC incorporated in the recommendation. Il would seem, therefore, 
U if the ronfjilions in different portions of the country were so similar 
ihftl we have here to do with a principle which is applicable to all sec- 
tions of the United Sutes. 

Xtll, KriBlpfJ, That it i> d«tir>bl« Ihtl our collcgei •nd unioenitiei should accept 
u m unli fur »din»>ion ■ ytxt't work in economici, including under this head a coune in 
olaBwnlarv jmhlital economy, tupplemenled by adequate iostracbon in commercial 
geography and induitriaJ history. 

The present recommendation is really included in the preceding one, 
and we need not, therefore, spend very much time upon it. 

It is worth noting, however, that this is an additional recommendation 
(o thme r<ini.iin'-fl tn the various reports by the Committees on History 



and Civics, which from time to time have appeared of late in connection 
with our educational associations, It is the opinion of the committee 
that the subject of political economy, which is now laught in one form 
or another in very many of our high schools, is entitled by its importance, 
and by its disciplinary and cultural value, to a position in the programs 
of all high schools, and that, when it is a part of such a program, and is 
conducted during the entire year, in a school with proper facilities, and 
with properly qualified teachers, it deserves the same recognition as other 
subjects pursued under similar conditions. 

It will be noted that the committee recommends that some attention 
be given lo commercial geography and industrial history in connection 
with the work in elementary political economy, and that these three sub- 
jects be taken as one. 

This recommendation is made because the committee feels that such' 
a subject as this may easily become merely format in the actual instruc- 
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we recommend »i 

In presenting this resolution the committee is aware that there is a 
great divergence of custom in the length of the day in secondary schools, 
the number and length of recitation periods, the noon intermissions, and 
the time devoted sacredly to study within Ihe schoolhouse. A few have , 
two sessions, following the rule governing the elementary schools ; some 
are from 5 a. M. to i p. m., and many from g a. m. to 2 p. m., with one^ ' 
half hour at noon for a light lunch. ,1 

We appreciate the almost unanimous and perhaps enlightened oppo- 
sition on the part of teachers to the proposition for a longer school day. 
The committee believes, however, that it is a subject for intelligent 
discussion, and that the weight of argument favors a longer day. The 
committee does not trace its convictions on this matter to the fact that 
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the German sccondsiry schools are one-half longer in session than our 
schools, and no hardship seems lo result. 

There is no disposition to imitate European methods because they 
are European, but we believe it is easily demonstrable ihat it is in the 
class recitation and under the inspiration a&d instruction of the teacher, 
and not in the study hours at home, Ihat the pupil acquires the bulk of 
his scholastic knowledge. 

A very large majority of the pupils who attend our secondary schools 
are of the middle class, a very respectable minority are of the poorer 
class, and only a small fraction are from the homes of the rich. 

In the cities and large towtis the school buildings offer better conveni- 
ences (or study than the homes ; pupils of immature age do not know how 
to study, and need the guidance and direction of an intelligent and inter- 
ested teacher; lessonsshould be teamed largely in school in the quietness 
of rooms thoroly equipped for that purpose, in the midst of reference- 
books, maps, charts, pictures, and all of the paraphernalia incident to study; 
reciistion periods should not be less than fifty minutes, instead of forty, 
as prevails in too many schools; there must be time for drawing, physical 
culture, vocal music, and laboratory practice. 

Thccommiitce, therefore, recommends that the secondary-school build- 
ings be open for pupils from 8 a. m. until 4 p. m., and that all who find it 
more convenient and attractive be encouraged to occupy the rooms for 
reading and study, and Ihat as many teachers as are necessary remain to 
assist these pupils in the prosecution of their work. 

The practice in some schools o( having two sessions a day, with a long 
intermission at noon, is 10 be deplored. The committee especially disap- 
proves of the plan recommended by some with a view to economy, but 
which we think false economy, of having two sessions with different sets 
of pupils for morning and afternoon, whether taught by the same or dif- 
ferent teachers at each session. This method will require all study, all 
preparation of lessons, to be done at home, without the conveniences, the 
equipment, the inspiration of the school itself. It will destroy, in a large 
measure, the real function of the secondary school ; it will lessen the inter- 
est of the pupils, and limit the influence of the teachers; it will separate 
children of the same families in the different years of the school ; it will 
make the instruction less potent and the discipline more difficult ; it will 
in every way lend to destroy the school as the real laboratory and work- 
ihop of the pupil. 

NATIONAL UNITS, OR NORMS 

The vocabulary of pedagogy is not as yet clearly differentiated in all of 
its branches, a fact which accounts for no little confusion in educational 
discusstona. The words •' curriculum " and "course of study," for 
example, are used synonymously lo apply cither to the entire range of 
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subjects pursued in a school, to the schematic arrangement of those subjet 
for an individual student, or to the quantum of any given subject, as mathe- 
matics or history. So we have the expressions, "high-school course of 
study," "high-school curriculum," "high-school course," the "Greek 
course" and the "course in Greek " (which may designate either a special 
schematic arrangement for the whole work of a pupil taking Greek, or 
specific work in Greek itself), " Latin course " and "course in Latin," 
etc., thru all the subjects. It is difficult to avoid the confusion which this 
inaccurate use of language makes almost inevitable. 

The committee, for itself, adopts a definite terminology which will 
be used during this discussion. Three distinct terms seem to be needed : 
{i) program of studies, which includes all of the studies offered in a given 
school; (j) faz-wa/aw, which means the group of studies sctieniatically 
arranged (or any pupil or set of pupils; (3) course of study, which means 
the qu3t)(ity, quality, and method of the work in any given subject of 
instruction. 

Thus the program of studies includes the curriculum, and may, indeed, 
furnish the material for the construction of an indefinite number of cur- 
riculums. The course of study is the unit, or element, from which both 
the program and the curriculum are constructed. 

With the construction of a curriculum, or oE several curriculums, this 
committee has not dealt. A very large number of such schematic plans 
are already in print. It is difficult to decide, upon general principles, why 
one is better than another, and still more difficult to formulate a new one 
which shall be better than any other ; nor does it seem to the committee 
necessary or desirable that such a workshould be undertaken. Individual 
differences of opinion among principals and teachers, as well as the 
influence of local conditions and surroundings, have always been reflected 
in school curriculums, and it seems necessary that they always should be. 
Absolute uniformity in our secondary education thruout the country, or 
thruout any considerable section of it, is so improbable that it is a waste 
of time to discuss the question as to whether it be desirable or not. The 
committee believes it is not desirable, but it is also of tlie opinion that 
uniforniiiy is possible, practicable, and desirable in certain features of 
secondary work, and that, therefore, the proper course to pursue is one 
that will leave sufficient scope for individuality, in the field where indi- 
viduality rightly has most play. The committee aims to secure uniformity 
in that pari of the field in which uniformity is most desirable. Using the 
terminology outlined in the above paragraph, there seems to be no need 
for uniformity in curriculums, and no possibility of il, but there does 
seem to be a great need for uniformity in courses of study, and no insur- 
mountable obstacles to the securing of such uniformity are discoverable. 
The course of study is the unit out of which curriculums and programs 
are framed. It is with This unit that the work of the committee has been 
chiefly concerned. 
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Acting on ihcse lines, the committee has devoted its chief energies, 
Ihru several years, ti> securing the formulation of satisfactory courses _ 
of study which should serve as units, or norms, worthy of national 
acceptance. The piocess of formulaling theseuiiits bos been outlined in 
the preceding sections of the report. The work, on ilic wnole. represents 
the consensus uf opinion of a very large body of the ablest experts in 
the country. The committee was obliged to relv upon the free co-opera- 
tion of liodies of sgiecialists for the work of laying out courses in the 
several subjects. Undrr such circumBtanccs it was inevitable that there 
should be some differences in the thoroness and enthusiasm with which - 
ihc work was performed. Had the committee been able to call together 
special bodies of scholars and schoolmen to represent each subject taught 
to secondary schools, a more complete and symmetrical report might 
have t>e«n presented. On the other hand, it would have been impossible 
for the committee, with the amplest financial resources, to have secured 
such expert wurk as is represented in some of the special reports sub- 
mitted, notably those on Greek and Lalin, modern languages, and history. 
On the whole, therefore, it was, perhaps, fortunate ihnt the method of work 
pursued by the committee wus forced upon it by circumstances. Each 
body of s[>ecialists was invited to outline an ideal and alsi 
course of study in the special study it represented. These 
printed, each under its appropriate head, in the departme. 
reports. 

These courses of study constitute so many national norms, or units, 
out of which any ecbool may make up ns rich a program of studies as its 
means and facilities jiermit ; a program, moreover, which may be made to 
yield several curriculums, or, possibly, almost as many curriculums as 
there ore students, each curriculum perhaps being better than the others, 
from an individual point of view. 

Id so far as the courses of study representing national units, or norms, 
□lay be adopted by the schools and colleges, great simplification will 
Nsull in the subject of college-entrance requirements, the subject speciH- 
ailly referred to thta commillce. Hilheno there has existed the widest 
oontasion In this mailer, a confusion that has been more emphatic in 
some studies than in others, no doubt, and yet it has pertained to all of 
them. It has been owing largely to this confusion that the colleges have 
been unwilling to abandon entranci 
elementary German as prescribed for 
nothing unless the ground covered wei 
in the college catalog, for what might i 
one school might be a course uf three periods a week for a year, in another 
five periods a week for a year, in another four periods a week for two 
yeani ; in one school it might be pursued by the conversational or natural 
method, and in another by the grammatical method. The same, of 
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course, is true of French. Id history there has existed a great amount of 
confusion. There has also been laclcing a general consensus of opinion 
as to what constituted proper work in science for entrance requirements 
to college. In the older studies, mathematics and the ancient classics, 
there has been less confusion, as they have had a longer time to crystallize 
into definite form; but the report on classics by the American Philological 
Association represents a very distinct and important advance in the 
organization of classical education in this country. 

The fundamental problem in this connection, in the minds of the 
committee at least, is to formulate courses of study in each of the several 
subjects of the curriculum which shall be substantially equal in valile, 
the measure of value being both quantity and quality of work done. 
This idea has been kept tirmly in mind by all the special committees, as 
is evinced by the fact that the courses of study outlined by these com- 
mittees, make no great or unusual demands upon the schools, and are 
evidently, at a first glance, in a general way, substantially equivalent. 
If schools and colleges were able, generally, to accept these courses, the 
statement of entrance requirements would be extremely simple and per- 
fectly intelligible. That such a general acceptance of these courses may 
not unreasonably be anticipated is shown from the experience with the 
itrance, which have within a few years, 
authority, become practically uniform 
son of the formulation by a reputable 
i of work. It is not to be expected, 
nor is it desired, that all colleges should make the same entrance require- 
ments, nor Is it to be expected that all schools will have the same pro- 
gram of studies. What is to be desired, and what the committee hopes 
may become true, is that the colleges will state their entrance requirements 
in terms of national units, or norms, and that the schools will build up their 
program of studies out of the units furnished by these separate courses 
of study. .\ college may recognize more or fewer of these units, but 
where it recognizes a subject at all, it is to be hoped that it will recognize 
it in the shape of the national unit. So, probably, very few schools will 
be able or desire to offer all of the units, but out of the total number 
of units outlined any school should be able to build up a satisfactory 
program from which all necessary curriculums could be extracted. 

Notwithstanding the 
ing different units, or nc 
that they will meet with 
they are bound to be e 
the hope that where individual pn 
the statements made in the special reports 
the report of the committee as a whole, ihi 
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:al acceptance. In many matters of detail . 
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oommUtees represent a large conscDsus ot expert upinion, and a 
should be entitled to weii;hl and consideration. They are entitled also to 
the advantage of the doubt, where any individual questions as to whether the 
views expressed are sound on a given point. The opinion is held by good 
thinkers that we are living in an age of excessive individualism. It is cer- 
tainly true that the educational system of the country has suffered, and still 
suffers, from the great opportunity afforded by our system for the play of 
Itldividual idiosyncrasies. It is quite true, on the other hand, that 
cdur^lion, as a whole, has gained vastly from the freedom offered to 
individual initiative; but on certain measures of national bearing the 
time has come to subordinate some personal preferences in order to 
reach an agreement which shall make for the public good. Such an 
agreement does not mean the abandonment or sacrifice of a principle, 
but It may involve the non-insistence on carrying the principle into 
iiDinediaic pmclice. In the curriculums large and, it would seem, ample 
scope is still left for the play of individuality. The conituiliee distinctly 
refrains from entering upon the task of constructing curriculums to be 
Imposed, for the sake of uniformity, upon the schools of the country. 
Such uniformity is not needed ; but uniformity in courses of study which 
shall lead to the establishment of national units, or norms, does seem to 
be of so great importance that both colleges and secondary schools may 
Wtly be expected to yield, to a large extent, individual opinions which 
[Qicrfere with its establishment. While the committee is unanimous in 
this opinion, it feels that the opinion would still be of little value but for 
the fact that in the course of four years' work upon this problem it has 
become convinced that there is a widespread sentiment among thought- 
ful educators of the country which demands such action. In formulating 
these courses of study, these units, or norms, and presenting them to the 
public, the committee does not, therefore, feel that it is leading the 
way into a new and untried field, making suggestions which may come 
to fruition in after years, but that it is formulating, crystallizing, putting 
into dcfmiie shape beliefs and sentiments that have already taken hold 
upon the educational public. Legislation is largely the official recogni- 
tion of existing facts or sentiments. The committee in this work feels 
that it Is acting more in a legislative than in a pioneer capacity. 
RESOLUTIONS OF THANKS 

XtM/tvJ, Thai llie conference desitei lu eipress lis heaily Ihanki to all who have 
cOBtTlbntcd to the lucceu of ibe meeting : to Presidenl Harper tot hii cordial welcome 
and iiitefcti in ihe pnMecution oi its wutk : to the unirersity lor opening wide iu doors 
and citendtng all Jtt privileges ; to Dr. WiUiam Gardner Hale for his ipcciol hospitality; 
lo maajr otlicr prolctson ol the universlly fat generous cnlcrtiinmenl i and cEpeeiBlly to 
the of&cen and members of the Quadrangle Club for the free au of their rooms and 
Bany other cnurtt-tic* ihai have faclliiated the woik of the confeience, and contribnied 
grtally lo the pleunrc of lis individual members: and lo the Chicago press for the 

lal paint taken lo give full and impaitial reports of ill proceedings. 
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'Cut b cJL ti tikanks of tbe cmnmiriee are f ae. aai are be i c t>» extended, 
ts :ie AstfTiisar PfiJou:«'jcau AssodaxicA, t^ Mc*de;c f aTtgrige Asfriiciairra of .4 
t2e Anencsx Hisi:jn=al Attoc^a?iTfi. the vescem bnach of tiie Aioerizas Ma:] 
AsKudaiiCA. a=id tAe Nar=rai Sciezioe I>epar:Bei:i of tbe NaiSorjiI E3ncir>:cal Associa- 
tr.e, Sor i^ ertti irteres: thej bare taken is ocr voriL. fee tbe ral^^rCe scrrSoes tbej haw 
•t3kdcs?E;i i* frm^fi^Tg reports axkd otber ciansscripc material f:*r c«=r ^se ic pr e pa ring dot 
reject- AJjc to Pr>xesscir Alexa&dcr Saiitiz and Dr. John M. Coclter, cf the UnircreitT 
oi Cxdcaf % axid Mr. Charges W. French, of tLe Hrde Paik Hicti ScbooL of Chicago, for 
rwi-'ir in kind, aiKi iyr tbe inf ormation and cocnsel ibtx hare ^ so kudlT 
rd tie csfflr^irfftre since ocr icssios becan. 
f'.csiohed, Tba£ tbe coacgi^re beartiir appre-ciates xbe ssstaine-d irterest of its chair- 
L and realizes that vbax measoe of success it has attained is lar^elj c^e to his indefali- 
ih^ la^Kcs ti/vard securing matenal frotn experts for tbe consideration of tbe committee. 



RESOLiTIONS DEnXlXG DITIES OF EDITOIOAL COMMITTEE AXD 

APK)INTING S.\ME 



Rtsaized^ Thai tbe cbairman. Mr. NiebtinsaJe. toeetber vitb Professors James and 
Tbrrbcr* be c^jnttitsled a ccmmittec to prepare for publication tbe £nal report of tbe 
jMKt crwTTi mrr, and to carrr it thra tbe press. 

Rtidztd^ TbaX this committee of three has permission and aatboritr to call upon tbe 
indrnduu members of tbe joint committee for sacb facts and views as in tbek judgment 
attj be neccasarj in preparing tbe report. 

F^tMktd^ That tbe report, vben in type, be sent to all members of the general com- 
■r*tre, in proof sheets, for their suggestions and criticisms, vith tbe nnderstanding that 
tbe committee of three shall be tbe final acthontr as to the admissibility of sach sogges- 
tk«u and criticisms into tbe report as finally pnblisbed. 

Reidztd^ That vhen in tbe opinion of this committee of three snch suggestions and 
criticisms cannot be properly admitted into the report, their authors shall hare liberty to 
cxfvess tbem in dissenting special reports over their names. 

Radved, That it is not desirable that such dissenting reports shall be insbted upon 
except in tbe cases of serioos divergency of views, of which the authors themselves shall 
be the foie judges. 

It will be seen, by reference to the resolutions constituting and 
instructing the editorial committee of three, that the general committee 
thought it desirable to avoid, as far as possible, divergent views and dis- 
senting opinions in the final repK>rt, and to secure the largest possible 
consensus of opinion consistent with the truth. This instruction has been 
carried out in its spirit. While the names of all the committee are signed 
to the report, and there are no dissenting reports, it is not to be supposed 
that the members of the committee all indorse every view and opinion 
that the report contains. 

CONCLUSION 

Upon several subjects of great importance this report is silent, much 
to the regret of the committee. These omissions and deficiencies must 
be regarded as due to the conditions under which the committee have 
worked, and not at all to any feeling on the part of the committee that 
these subjects are of relatively small importance. That courses of study 
have not been prepared in geology, astronomy, and physiology — subjects 
which play an important part in secondary courses, and which are, to 
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some extent at least, recognized for entrance to college — is perhaps the 
most important omission. The commiltee is bound to state, in jusii- 
ficatioD of its own action, that, in accepting the proffered aid of the 
Department of Science of the National Educational Association, it 
depended upon the department for detailed reports upon courses of study 
in the several sciences taught in secondary schools, in the same way that 
it depended upon the Philological, the Historical, and the Modem Lan- 
guage Associations for detailed reports in their several branches of instruc- 
tion. These reports were not forthcoming on the subjects of astronomy, 
geology, and physiology. In the three-days' session heid by the commit- 
tee it was quite impracticable to secure any reports that would have weight 
and value. The detailed consideration of these subjects is, therefore, 
reluctantly omitted from this report. But the committee would call 
ilion to the fact that the general principles laid down in the report 
whole apply quite as thoroly to the branches just enumerated as to 
le others for which detailed courses of study have been submitted. It 
might be helpful to the schools if carefully planned courses of study in 
aslronomy, geology, and physiology could be presented in this document, 
but the general principles upon which such courses should be constructed 
Uld administered, in order that they may be received for college entrance, 
have been fully elucidated in connection with the other subjects of instruc- 
tion and in the general resolutions adopted by the committee. So far, 
therefore, as the specific work of this commiltee is concerned in determin- 
ing the principles to be followed in adjusting secondary courses lo meet 
college-entrance requirements, and vice versa, it cannot be held that any 
subject has been slighted, for the fundamental work of the committee has 
been a formulation of principles that are equally applicable to all subjects 
of instruction. 

Since the work of the committee is concerned in large part with the 
courses of study In secondary schools, it would, no doubt, have been 
desirable that the subject of commercial instruction should have been 
Ulccn into consideration. What relation commercial studies shall have to 
Other studies in the program, and whether any commercial studies, such 
as histof)- of industries, history of commerce, and commercial geography, 
should be recognized for admission to college, are questions that will 
soon have immediate practical importance. The whole subject of com- 
mercial education in secondary schools seems lo the committee one 
deserving of special study, one, indeed, fur the consideration of which a 
special committee might well be appointed. Nor is the committee 
anmindful of the fact that it has not carried out that part of its self-adopted 
program of work which committed it to an investigation of the best meth- 
ods of admission to college, whether by examination or by some form of 
certification. This question, however, seems not so fundamental as those 
to which the committee has advocated its labors. Still it would, no 
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doubt, be desirable to have an adequate study made o£ this matter in all 
of il3 phases and bearings. The time and resources at the disposal of the 
committee, however, were not adequate for accomplishing more than is 
herewith presented. 

When it is remembered that the investigations carried on by the com- 
mittee itself and those carried on at its suggestion, the results of which 
are herewith presented, have all been completed under a single appro- 
priation, from the National Educational Association, of S500 — an appro- 
priation, moreover, which did not become available until the present 
year — it will be obvious at once that the committee has been favored by 
the generous and self-sacrificing assistance of many collaborators, A 
large number of educators, including those whose names are signed to 
the various special reports, and many others as well, have given gener- 
ously of time, and also of money, to further the work of this committee. 
The cordial and enthusiastic support accorded to this investigation from 
the outset has been an unfailing source of inspiration to the members of 
the committee themselves, and a sure sign of the importance ascribed to 
the relations of high schools and colleges as a factor in the development 
of our higher education. The officers of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation have given their cordial support to the work of the committee 
at every stage of its progress. The committee now submits its report, 
with the most cordial appreciation of the generous aid it has thus far 
received, with a conviction of the importance of the subject discussed that 
has grown more intense with every additional day of labor given to the 
report, and with no feeling that the work intrusted to the committee has 
been finally and forever accomplished, but in the hope that an important 
contribution has been made to the adjustment of the vexed relations 
between secondary and higher education, and with confident expectation 
that the report thus submitted will receive the careful study and, so far as 
may be justified, the approval and adoption of those who direct the 
higher education of this country. 

A. F. Nightingale, Chairman, 

SapcrintcDiJenC ot High Schools, Chicago, III. 
W. H. Smilev, Secretary, 

Principal oF High School, Diitrict No. I, Deover, Colo. 
George B. Aiton, 

State Inspector of fligh Schools, Minneipotis, MIno. 
J. Remsen Bishop, 

Principal, Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, O, 
John T. Buchanan, 

Pcincipil of Boys' Higli School, New Vorlt, N. V. 
Henry B. Fine, 

Professor of Mathematics, Princeloii University, PrincetOD. 
N,I. 
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Professor of the Science and Art of Education, Harvard 
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Professor of the Science and Art of Education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Kay Greene Huling, 

Principal of the English High School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Edmund J. James, 

Professor of Public Administration, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, 111. 

William Carey Jones, 

Professor of Jurisprudence, University of California, Berkeley, 
Cal. 

James E. Russell, 

Dean of the Teachers' College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

Charles H. Thurber, 

Associate Professor of Pedagogy, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, 111. 



PART II 



SPECIAL REPORTS* 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF TWEL VE OF THE AMER- 
ICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION ON COURSES IN 
LATIN AND GREEK IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS^ 



I. INTRODUCTION. THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEE 
OF TWELVE 

The Committee of Twelve of the American Philological Association 
was appointed at a special session held in Philadelphia in December, 
i8g4. It was instructed to bring to the altentjon o£ those who were 
interested in the subject a resolution, which the association had unani- 
mously passed, that "in any program designed to prepare students for 
the classical course not less than three years of Greek should be 
required." The same committee was afterward requested to take into 
consideration also " the question of the amount of Latin needed for the vari- 
ous courses in secondary schools.' ' In accordance with these instructions, 
in the spring of 1895 the committee prepared an address on the study of 
Greek, which was approved at the next session of the association and was 

■The Epccial reports that follow were prepared by commitlees, ippointed by Ibe dif- 
ferent Bsaociations which they represent, at the request of the Commitlec of the National 
Educational Association on Col lege -Entrance K e qu 1 rente n Is. They call tor careful stadj 
and the most earnest consideration, and can but be regarded a» the most vnluatrte con- 
tributions to secondary education which have ever been published, 

Tlie model courses oF study presented are commended by the committee, altho it wu 
not within the limits of lis labor to verify all the statislica which will be found interelt- 
ing, nor does it comment on tbe inferences drawn. These reports have been written after 
an amount of correspondence and investigation which can scarcely be estimated, and 
Ihc large cipense incurred has been twme by the associations calling them forth. We 
believe they will be of incalculable value to the better class of secondary schools thniout 
the country. A. F. Nightingale, Chairman, 

I The Committee of Twelve desires to enpress its sense of obligation to the twelve 
hundred teachers who have aided it by generously imparling iniormation and counsel. 
The heaviest burdens ol the committee have been borne by Professor Kelsey. oi the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Professor West, of Princeton University; and the chairman. Pro- 
fessor Seymour, of Vale Univer&ity. 

iPrntiditiff"^ Atmritan Pkihltfical AiibcUUsh. Special SikIoo. iSm, p. iiviii. 
SO 
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extensively circulated.' At the meeting of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation in July of the same year a copy of this address was laid before the 
Department of Secondary Education, which received it cordially and gave 
e in the minutes of the meeting.' In the spring of iSg6 the com- 
mittee prepared a report on the amount of time that should be allotted to 
Latin in school programs. This report was not only submitted to the 
American Philological Association, but was also, in accordance with a 
suggestion made by several members of the National Educational Associ- 
ation, presented at Buffalo in July to the joint session of the Depart- 
ments of Higher and of Secondary Education, which expressed hearty 
approval of it by n unanimous vote, and ordered it printed in the minutes.' 
At this time the National Educational Association was undertaking a 
comprehensive study of school programs in their relation lo college- 
entrance requirements. At the Denver meeting a joint committee, com- 
posed of prominent members of the Departments of Higher and of 
Secondary Education, had been appointed, with instructions to report on 
die whole subject of entrance requirements the following year. This 
committee first made an extensive investigation of existing conditions,* 
and then proceeded to formulate a plan of work. Having reached the 
conclusion that the problem of securing uniform entrance requirements 
can be solved only thru the attainment of greater uniformity in 
courses of study, the joint committee voted, as a part of its scheme, to 
Invite certain scientific societies to render expert assistance in forming 
model programs which might be adopted by high schools, academies, and 
private schools in all parts of the country. The plan of work elaborated 
by this committee, including a proposition to invite the co-operation of 
the .\merivan Philological Association, was bid before the joint session of 
the Departments of Higher and of Secondary Education at Buffalo, and 
waa adopted without modification.' The secretary of the joint committee 
at once sent a telegram to the American Philological Association, which 
waa then In session at Providence, inviting it " to prepare at its conven- 
ience a report on the proper course of secondary instruction in Latin and 
Creek." The American Philological Association accepted t''c invitation 
and instnictcd its Committee of Twelve to construct courses of study in 
the two languages as requested.* 

%rrtiMJnp lor Jxlf, >*45, pp. aui-u»lll. 

• /«rw«/ if frtitfj-iet .1*V A^irttlt, rf lit Ntlitnal EdncmlitMtt AitsciMimt, |B«J. pp. 
fl«. tnf^i. if*-/ *«««. (» Jw. >(M. pp. «4-«t. 

iPrmn4Up »m4 A44n,ttt »f llu NUItnal Bil-tmtU~tl AtHrialit-. it^t, pj>. ivr*". >''- 
tudimf */ '4' Amtrit^m FiuMirtlml AiittiiUim Ibt Jul]'. ■St6, pp. ii-l>. The icpwi wh publUbid 
,1m •- ihe S^*^l Mw^lr^ lot Juu, li^ pp. <r>-41 »>* N(* Vorli Eh.i.c J',,1 Ioi JuJy i>, ,t^; 
imt K*** Kn-i'-fi I« AucuH. >««*> pp. ■<'i-> 
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The CominiUeeof Twelve look up promptly the important work ihat 
had been assigned to it, and, after aome preliminary correspondence, met 
in New York in December, 1896. Il voted to send a circular of inquiry 
to teachers in all parts of the United States, requesting information regard- 
ing the present condition of the study of the classics, and suggestions in 
relation to classical programs. It decided also to invite representative 
men engaged in the work oE secondary education, scholars of undoubted 
pedagogic ability and experience, to co-operate with it, as auxiliary com- 
mittees for Latin and for Greek, and to have a meeting of the combined 1 
committees in the spring vacation of 1897.' 

More than six thousand copies of the circular of inquiry were sent 
out — to teachers of Latin and Greek, to superintendents, to principals of 
schools, and to others who are prominent in educational work. About 
one thousand replies were received, and thus there was placed in the hands 
of the committee a mass of material for consideration — exact information, 
and the opinions of specialists — such as had never before been gathered 
in relation to this subject. Great and general interest in the undertaking 
was evinced by the care with which most of the answers to the questions 
of the circular had been prepared. The replies were carefully tabulated 
by Dr, Arthur Fairbanks, of Yale University, and were brought beforeihe 
committee at the meeting in New York, April 14.° The Commillec of 
Twelve was in session with its auxiliary committees for two days, and 
worked diligently. After listening to a statement with regard to the ' 
answers to its inquiries, and to a discussion of certain fundamental ques- 
tions connected with secondary instruction in the classics, the combined 
committees divided into two sections for the preparation of school pro- 
grams for Greek and for Latin. In the time at iheir disposal the com- 
mitiees were able only to draft tentatively a tour-year Latin course and a . 
three-year Greek course ; the whole matter of five-year and six-year Latin 
courses was referred to a special subcommittee, which met in Chicago in 
May. As a result of these labors, in the fall of 1897, the Committee ol , 
Twelve issued a preliminary report, which contained a brief statement in 1 
regard to the organization of the committee and the purpose of its work, 
and presented for criticism the tentative courses that had been drawn up ' 
— four-year, five-year, and six-year courses in Latin, and a three-year course 
in Greek.* This preliminary report was submitted lo the principal educa- 
tional associations of the country, and copies were sent also to a number 
of educational experts; many kindly and helpful suggestions were received, 
and it became evident that the tentative programs, with slight modifica- 
tions, would give as general satisfaction as any courses of study which the , 
committee could devise, 

iPneirdiKp ef Iki Amuriran Fkihl^ticet A„Kiati,n forJolT, ISJT. p.MTii 
>S« the S^luHil Rtviiw for June, %%vi, pp. JSO-N- 
]t^Ib1l>t»^J llu (m cuoitillly tht iiiru: iann) in the Sr, 
FrrrMjiHfi cf lilt AmtricBt PkiUlcpcai AMKiali«t to Juljr. tB«. pp. > 
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Notwithstanding the favorable reception of the preliminary report, the 
Comtuittee o( Twelver esolved again to avail itself of the advice and criti- 
dsai of those who are actually engaged in the work of classical instruction 
in secondary schools, before issuing its report in final form. A meeting 
of the combined comtuittees was appointed to be held at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., in the spring vacation of 1898, and in order to attract a number 
of classical teachers, with whom the problems under consideration could 
be discussed face to face, a classical conference was arranged, with a two- 
days' program of scientific and pedagogical papers. The meetings opened 
irith a session of the Latin section of the combined committees, on March 
30; the conference was held on March 31 and April 1, and the Commit- 
tee of Twelve met for its final session on April 3. The attendance at the 
classical conference was full and representative," while at the various ses- 
sions of the committee officers and representative members were present, 
by invitation, from the more important educational associations of the 
East, the South, and the West, whose direct testimony gave a deeper 
insight into the conditions of classical study, in all pans of the country, 
than could have been gained from correspondence alone. Before adjourn- 
ing, the Committee of Twelve voted that the publication of the courses of 
study, lo the formulation of which so luucb lime and effort had been given, 
should be accompanied by a statement of the reasons which bad influ- 
enced its conclusions. 

From what has been said it will be evident that this report was not 
prepared hastily by a committee anxious to avoid the consideration of bur- 
densome details, and that it is not based primarily on theoretical consid- 
erations. It embodies conclusions reached after painstaking inquiry into 
actual conditions, as well as the results of mature and intelligent expe- 
rience on the part of the advisers of the committee i and it has been 
drawn up after full consideration of the difficulties that lie along the path 
of educational advance in the secondary field. The committee is firmly 
of the opinion that the work outlined in the classical program here offered 
lies within the range of accomplishment of any school which has a com- 
petent classical teacher, and that there is no reason why at least the four- 
year Latin course and the three-year Greek course may not be generally 
adopted as a standard of classical work in the schools of the North, the 
South, the East, and the West. 



PRELIMINAKV OBSERVATIONS BeCARDINC THE REPORT 

The investigations pursued by this committee show that there is a tend- 
ency in many places to increase the amount of time allowed to Latin in 
school programs, and that there is nowhere a movement in the other 
direction. The reports of the United States Commissioner of Education 
for the last nine years also reveal the highly encouraging fact that tfu 



of tnrollmeni of pupils in Latin in our secondary schools is very 
large, and is relatively greater than the increase in any other study.' Nearly 
175,000 more pupils were studying Lalin in 1897-98 than in 1889-90. 
The increase of pupils in Greek, while not so marked, is likewise distinctly 
encouraging. Nearly 25,000 were reported as studying Greek in prepara- 
tory courses in 1897-98, against about 13,000 eight years earlier. Then, ■ 
too, substantial progress has been made in the proper training of teachers. 
We are undoubtedly stil! far from having attained a proper professional 
standard ) but, on the other hand, the facilities for training classical 
teachers are being constantly, even if somewhat irregularly, developed. It 
is now possible, as it was not twenty years ago, to find a fair number of 
well-equipped university courses devoted, at least in part, to the special 
training of capable instructors for our high schools and academies. There 
is also a distinct tendency to adapt text-books, in both Latin and Greek, 
to the pedagogical needs of pupils and teachers, and to emphasize the 
humanistic, as opposed to the pedantic, ideal of classical culture. The 
existence of all these favorable tendencies at the present time seems to 
indicate that we are entering upon a better age for the school study of the 
classics. A situation so hopeful as this naturally makes the necessity of 
giving organic unity to the increasing body of classical interests more 
pressing than ever before. 

The committee is the more encouraged in proposing the courses of 
study submitted in this report, because it has made a careful investigation 
of Ihe classical instruction in about a thousand high schools and acade- 
mies, and has had associated with it, in ail its conferences, representative 
schoolmen from the chief regions of our country where the classics are 
taught. On the basis of information thus obtained as to the actual con- 
dition of the teaching of Latin and Greek, and as lo the resources and 
legitimate expectations of our secondary schools, we have been enabled 
to test in advance, so to speak, the practicability of the plans here pre- 
sented ; and we are gratified to be able to state that these plans are not 
based on a compromise of conflicting interests, but that, both in our 
judgment and in the judgment of the auxiliary committees, composed of 
representative teachers of Latin and Greek, they present a rational and 
practical standard, containing all the essentials in a sufficiently uniform 
relation, and yet affording a flexibility sufficient to allow for all reason- 
able diversity in diScrent classes of schools in different parts of the land. 
The plans involve no radical reconstruction, but aim to bring the actually 
existing practices of our schools into organic unity, by gradual adaptation 
to a more consistent standard. 

The problem encountered in dealing with the question of instruction 
in Latin in our American high schools, academies, and other secondary 
schools, while similar to the corresponding problem for Greek, is more 
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corapticated. It is similar because the principles which regulate the intro- 
duction of young students to both languages have long been recognized 
as practically ideniical. Utrique eadem via est, the m^ixim of Quintilian, 
might b« taken without modification as summing up the settled belief of 
the best teachers of our own century with reference both to the unity of the 
classics as a field of study and to the unity of method to be pursued in teach- 
ing the two classical languages. The problem is more complicated, because 
more Latin than Greek is usually taught in any given school, because Latin 
it taught in a far larger number of schools, because many schools have more 
than one course in Latin instead of a single course as in Greek, and lastly 
because the length of time devoted to Latin varies more than the length 
of time devoted to Greek. 

But another, and far more serious, cause of complication lies outside 
the relation of the two languages to each other, and is, in fact, a difficulty 
underlying our secondary education generally, so far as concerns the 
drawing up of programs of study, namely the lack of uniformity in courses 
of study in high schools and academies, and its cause or concomitant, 
the lack of uniformity in collegestandards of entrance. If, as we believe, 
the need of greater uniformity is urgent in order to enable our secondary 
education to accomplish its proper ends, then in no part of the field is it 
more conspicuously urgent than in the framing of programs of study. 
For unless school programs can in some rational way be so brought into 
hviDony that classical courses, for example, so far as equal amounts of 
lime &re allotted to them, shall mean substantially the same thing in all 
parts of the country, we cannot expect to remedy either the existing 
lDe<iualities and waste of time and energy in our school instruction, or 
the equally irrational inequalities of our college-entrance requirements in 
the ume field. If, on the other hand, the school programs in Latin and 
Greek can be made substantially uniform, the schools themselves will 
be greatly helped, and a long step will have been taken toward the solu- 
tion of a. question which has deeply vexed the colleges. 

In the case of the classics, as in the case of other studies, the desired 
remedy is not to be sought in any attempt to bring all the schools to the 
adoption of a single, inflexible program. Such uniformity would be 
t)Oth impracticable and in itself undesirable. Neither is it desirable that 
the various regions of the country should each make an independent pro- 
ipam. There is already too much of such diversity, which lends to stereo- 
type and perpetuate causes of division and hindrance — to provincialize 
rathei than to nationalize our teacliing- The committee recognizes, of 
coanc, that local differences in the programs of Latin and Greek will 
always exist, and tlial many of these differences are inevitable under any 
pUn that may be pioposed. Many of them are, indeed, made reasonable 
by local conditions. The committee was not directed to prepare a plan 
which could be carried out at once in every school, but the best program 



which is practicable for the schools of the country under prevailing con^ 
ditions — for public high schools, as well as for endowed academies and] 
private "fitting schools." The precise amount of time that a school caa 
allow for Latin and Greek determines much, and this amount is sure li 
vary. Even more is determined by the strength and skill of theieachinj 
force. Legitimate differences of opinion must also exist with reference 
to the order In which the different authors may best be taken up, and the 
precise amount of each that shall be read. Still other causes of variation 
will occur to those who are actually engaged in the work of teaching, and 
allowance must be made for such causes in any proposal designed to 
secure general assent. But after all concessions have been tiiade to the 
inevitable diversity that arises from differences of locality and of methods, 
there still remain other difierences which need elimination, or at least 
reduction to some common standard of variation, if any permanent suc- 
cess is to attend the present hopeful movement toward uniformity. 

It is, indeed, fortunate for the cause of classical studies at the present 
lime that the schools and colleges are already generally agreed as to the 
importance of greater organic unity in the courses of our preparatory 
schools. The present decade has witnessed far more extensive and intelli- 
gent discussion and conference looking toward the accomplishment of 
this result than has ever before been known in our country. 

In offering the fruits of its labors to the two educational bodies under 
which it has been working, the Committee of Twelve desires to make 
grateful acknowledgment of the invaluable assistance which it has received 
from the members of its auxiliary comaiittees and from other educational 
workers, who have freely responded to every request for information and 
counsel ; and it wishes further to express the hope that this report may 
contribute in some measure to the unification and advancement of our 
secondary instruction in Greek and Latin. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMITTEE OF TWELVE AND ITS AUXILIARY ] 

COMMITTEES 

THE COMMITTEE OF TWELVE 

Tkouas Dav Seymour, professor of Greek, Yale University, chair*-l 
man 

Cecil F. P. BANCRorr. principal of Phillips Andover Academy. 

Franklin Carter, president of Williams College. 

William Gardner Hale, professor of Latin, University of Chicago..! 

William R. Harper, president of the University of Chicago- 

Francis W. Kelsev. professor of Latin, University of Michigan. 

Abby Leach, professor of Greek, Vassar College. 

Charles Forster Smith, professor of Greek, University of Wisconsin^ j 

Clement L. Smith, professor of Latin, Harvard University. 
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Herbert Weir Smyth, professor of Greek. Bryo Mawr College. ^^H 

MiNTON Warren, professor of Latin, Johns Hopkins University. ^^H 

Andrew F. West, professor of Latin, Princeton University. ^^H 

THE AUXILIARY COUMITTEES ^^H 

The Latin Auxiliary Committee was constituted as'follows: ^^H 

Georcb B. Aiton, in^pcciar of slate bigh ichouls, MinncBpoliK, Minn. ^^^| 

). Remsek Bishop. Walnut Hill llidh Schoo), Cincinaati, U. ^^H 

David Y. Coustdck. principal oi Sr. Johnsbury Academy, Si. Johosbuiy, VL ^^^H 

E. W. Cov, principal of Ihc Hughei High School. CincJnnali, U. ^^^^| 

Lawkbkci C. Hull, Lawrenccville School, Lawienceville, K. I. ^^^H 

KlCHAin A. MiNCKWiTZ, Kansai City High School, Kansas City, Mo. ^^^H 

OsCAft D. Robinson, piincipal ol the Albany High School, Albany, N. Y. ^^^H 

CkaRLSS II. Thuibek, dean of Morgan Park Academy, Morgan Park, 111. ^^^| 

A, W. Tressler, superintendent of schools^ Monroe, Mich. ^^^| 

W. R. Webb, principal of Webb Scttool, Bell Buckle, Tenn. ^^H 

The Greek Auxiliary Committee was constituted as follows: ^^H 

Edwabu B. CLAfr, prolesior ol Greek, Univeraity o( Calilomia, Beriieley. Cal. ^^^H 

E. G. Coy, priBcipalof the HotclikiKi School, Lakcville, Conn. ^^| 

J, G. OOSSWIFLL, ptiDcipal uf the Brearley School. New York city. ^^H 

WiLUAM Gallachru, principal of the Thayer Academy, South Braintree. Mass. ^^H 

Robert P. Kkep, principal of the Kree Academy. Norwich, Conn. ^^H 

C. A. Mitchkll, clawical mailer of Ihe liniversily School, Cleveland. O. ^^| 

W. D. MooNEV, principal of the Mooney School, Franklin, Tenn. ^^| 

J. H. Pratt, principal of the Milwaukee Academy, Miiwaukee. Wis. ^^^| 

JOUUS Sacks, principal of Ihe CoUegiale School, W. Fifly-nimh slreel. New York ^^H 

H. G. Skberard, ctauicol master of the High School, Detroit, Mich. ^^H 

11. GREEK COURSES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS ^H 

The preparation of the Greek programs presented to the committee a ^^H 
timple problem, in view oE the limited time which can be given in Ihe 
schools to the reading of Greek literature, and of the small amount of 
Greek literature which is suitable for classes of beginners. The problem 
had been still further siinplilied by the discussions and actions of recent 
COBfercnces, particularly the Greek conference of the Committee of Ten, 
the Comiiiisston of New England Colleges, and the Greek conference 
held at Columbia University in the spring of 1896 — all of these being in 
Kubstaniial agreement, and already approved by many of the most able 
teachers of ihc country. The replies to the committee's circular of inquiry 
gave abundant Information, both as to what is actually done in our 
SCbooU, and as to what is desired. From California, Wisconsin, and Ten- 
nessee, in particular, had come letters which presented a most hopeful 
view of the position of the classics in the schools, and urged that the com- 
mittee should yield to no suggestion of a weaker, less exacting course of 
preparation for college. The committee was unanimous in reafiirming 

^L the position taken by the Greek conference of the Committee of Ten, ^^1 
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and proposed a progTam which is in essential agreemeni with those 
the Commission of New England Colleges and the Columbia conference 
of i3g6. 

The committee recommends that three years be devoted to the study 
of Greek in secondary schools, with the understanding that the year con- 
sists of nut less than thirty-eight weeks of school work, and that five 
periods of recitation a week, of not less than forty-five minutes each, be 
given to this study. In some parts of the United States work is crowded 
into two years, to which, in other parts, three years are devoted. Under 
exceptional circumstances, with earnest scholars and skillful teachers and 
long school years, the work of preparation for college in Greek may be 
done well in two years ; but in general, with less earnestness and skill, 
this work is likely to be superficial if it is so hurried, and the Committee 
of Twelve still (and more earnestly than ever) urges the maintenance of a 
three-year preparatory course in Greek. 

The committee further recommends heartily a thoro and methodical 
study of Greek grammar as the necessary basis of accurate reading. No 
one proposes to return to the former practice o£ committing to memory 
all of the rules of Greek grammar before applying them in reading ; but 
pupils cannot be expected to prove fair scholars unless they know Greek 
forms and the elements of Greek syntax well before they are sent lo 
college. Moreover, a vigorous and continued effort should be made lo 
correlate and arrange the Isolated grammatical facts in the pupil's mind. 
Our Greek grammars aim to be scientific, and their arrangement should 
be well understood by the pupil, in order that he may know where to 
look for the infornjafion which he needs. The teacher is in danger of 
forgetting thai the pupil does not easily obtain the general view of the 
field of grammatical study with which he is himself familiar, and ihat it 
is this knowledge alone which enables the beginner to put into their 
right relations the grammatical facts which he learns. For instance, the 
pupil should know the most important syntactical uses of each case — 
understanding thai the genitive has accepted the work of the ablative in 
addition to Its own. and the dative that of the instrumental and the 
locative. The correspondence between the constructions of conditional 
and relative sentences should be clearly apprehended. Altho the 
" analysis " of ihe verbal forms is no longer required so strictly as It was 
a quarter of a century ago, the pupil may well be taught the elements of 
word -formation and inflection. 

The committee further recommends that, from the beginning, system- 
atic Instruction be given in Greek composition, and that exercises in 
writing Greek, based upon connected reading in Greek prose, be con- 
tinued ihru the third year. Elementary Greek composition, which 
alone Is attempted in the schools of America, is an indispensable auxili- 
ary to, and ive may almost say a part of. grammatical study. The teacher 



does not expect to train his pupil to vie with Xenoplion as a Greek 
writer ; he is entirely satisfied if his pupil can read Greek. Composition 
should not, therefore, be considered as taking time from reading, but as 
preparing the pupil to read more readily and accurately. It fixes the 
pupil's vocabulary more firmly in his mind, serves as a constant review of 
Greek forms, quickens his sensitiveness to the peculiar significance of the 
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■hould not be postponed to a late part of the course, but should be begui 

St the outset, when they will materially assist the pupil in mastering the 

forms, make his knowledge of constructions exact, cause him to observe 

Greek asage, and help him to feel the accuracy and force with which the 

Greek language can express thought. If they are neglected during any 

part of the reading course, to be resumed only a short time before the 

puplt leaves the secondary school, the subject is likely to become distaste- 

hil, because unwonted and difficult to the pupil, who will have been 

deprived of the aid which he should have received from the exercise 

during bis entire course. 

The continuance of exercises in Greek composition during the third 
ycir, while most of the time of insCruclion is given to Homer, is particu- 
larly ItuporianL This has been proved to be the best means of preserv- 
log the fatniliarity with Attic forms and constructions which is essential 
lor satisfa<:tory work in the college course, in the reading of Plato, 
Demosthenes, Sophocles, Euripides, etc. 

In (he hands of a skillful teacher, the most efficient exercises in Greek 
composition are in retroversion, that is, the re-turning into Greek of the 
English of some Attic prose which has been read by the student. If the 
teacher has not the time to prepare such exercises for his class, several 
text -books arc ready to render this service. Certain advantages, 
however, are possessed by the systematic presentation of Greek con- 
itrDCtions. in books which are prepared with no reference to a special 
text. A combination of the two methods is desirable wherever prac- 
tlable. 

Id this country, teachers are In little danger of going to excess in 
attending to the Diceties of Greek composition. The making of Greek 
iambic and lyric verse, which has been practiced in England, quickens 
the lesthetic and literary sensibilities, but is useful chiefly for those who 
have time for advanced scholarship. The criticisms which have been 
Uttered against such composition of verses do not hold against the com- 
position of simple Attic prose which is here recommended. 
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Tbe practice of reading Greek alond with iotelligent expression is A 
warmly recommended by tbe committee. Tbis aids maicrialty in th« V 
treaimeni of Greek a* a living langoage, and, so far as tbe acquisition of 1 
fofmi and vocabolary is concerned, the roice b as important fw the J 
teacher* of Greek and Latin zs for those of German and French. Careful I 
attention shoold be paid to the quantity of ihe srllables, since the rhythm, I 
not only of the poets, but also of the great orators, was based upon tfati -I 
quantity. I 

In tbe Greek preparatory course small opportunity can arise for ■ 
qtwstion as to what shall be read, and in what order. Altho Xenophon's M 
■lyle is now known to be not absolutely pure Attic, yet no Greek reading I 
better iban the Anadaiis has been found for the second year of the Greek I 
coufie. Some teacttera, however, may prefer to read only two books oCfl 
the Axabatii, and make up from other works of Xenophon, or from other ■ 
author*, ihe c'luivalent of the third and fourth books of the Anabasii. I 

In order to secure a much-desired uniformity, colleges have beenfl 
rctjuested by several commissions and associations to base their examina- \ 
ttoni in Greek grammar and composition (in distinction from the ability 1 
to read Greek and translate it) on the first two books of llie Anabasis. I 

The committee, finally, recommends that Homer be read in the last I 
year of tbe preparatory course. From one point of view the pupil ought I 
to continue the iludy of Attic prose without interruption during the third I 
year of hii Greek course, without being introduced to another Greek I 
dialect. Rut (or the sake uf those students who take Greek in the I 
secondary school, but do not go lo college, and as an inspiration to theV 
scholam who nre ut an age to be thoroly interested in the Homeric poemS|« 
the tcachcrH of secondary schools are almost unanimous in their desircB 
thm the third year of the Ihrce-ycar Greek, course should be given mainlyfl 
lo Homer. Tim |ie*t pupils feci Homer to be Huralure, and^so get aufl 



COLLEGE-ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

ralicing (orctasle of what awaits them in the reading of the college 
Some teachers prefer to begin Homer with the reading of the 
early books of the Ihad; others prefer the Odyssey; others would read the 
Atfi/onc year and the Odyssey another. Most colleges allow an option 
between equivalents, in order to give the fullest freedom to the secondary 
schools. 

COURSE OF STUDY RECOMMENDED IN GREEK 
[Five ptriadi VtrUy Ihruaul iht thru yiars) 



Kinl ■nd *econd icnns : Introduclory Jeuont. 
Third letm : Xtnophon's AnabaiU (20 lo 30 pages). 

Pnclice in itadiog at sight and in wriling Creek. 

Systematic itady of grammar begun. 
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Practice in reading at tight, syitcmalic study of gruamar, Ihoro grammatical review, 
and practice in wriling Grceic, both based on study of Sooks I and II ol the Anabaat, 
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Homer (1,500 lo 4,000 lines): e- g-. Hiad, 1-1 1 1 (omitting 11. 494-«nd), 
l-VIII. 

Attic proae (3 
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VI-VIII. 

Attic proae (33 to 40 pages), with practice in writing Gieek ; grunm 



III. L.\TIN COURSES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
The determining factor in constructing a course in Latin in any 
of our high schools, academies, or private schools is practically the 
UDOunt of time which can be allowed to that study, in view of the claims 
of other studies and the length of the school course. The ordinary 
arrangcmcni is that of the four-year course of five exercises weekly. The 
average age of pupils at the beginning of the course is between fourteen 
and fifteen years. This four-year course is commonly the standard in our 
higb schools and academies. There are schools, however, which are 
unable to allow four years to Latin, and these, as a rule, provide a three- 
jrenr course. In a considerable number of schools, on the other hand, a 
flvfyear or a six-year course is to be found. The tendency to lengthen 
tbe Latin course beyond four years is clearly becoming stronger. This 
tendency did not receive its initial impulse from the colleges and 
aniversitics, but manifests rather the characteristics of a spontaneous 
movCfnent on the part of principals and teachers in secondary schools. 
It had Its origin in a growing conviction that the ends of education, 
at least in the earlier stages, are best subserved by the concentration 
o( cfiort upon a limited number of leading studies, properly correlated, 
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ratber than by the scattering of energies over an indefinite 
loosely related subjects. The lengthening of the Latin course is accom- 
plished, however, not by keeping ihe pupil at school longer, but by having 
him begin Latin earlier. The oid foui^year course in many places has 
been extended downward one or two years ; and it is, in fact, in this way that 
most of ihe five-year and six-year courses have been established. Such 
clearly the rational procedure, both because of the belter results obtained 
with pupils who begin Latin early, and because of the undesirability, 
if not the impossibility, of securing the additional Latin by keeping 
pupils at school beyond the age at which they now usually compl< 

The problem, therefore, which is likely to be encountered by every 
school .hat has to face the question of the extension of its Latin course 
is the problem of having Latin begun one or more years earlier than at 
present, and of using the additional time upon a rationally coherent plan. 
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In taking up the first problem — the problem presented by the varia- 
tion in length of Latin courses — the commiliee was forced to regard the 
four-year course of five exercises a week as the only available general 
standard, for the reason that, as has been said, it corresponds, more nearly 
than any other, lo the actual practice of the majority of American schools. 
The three-year course was considered as an incomplete four year course, 
and was not treated as a separately existing type. Consequently no 
attempt was made to present a model three-year course, for it was assumed 
that three-year courses, if constructed, would be formed out of elements 
of the four-year course. Then a six-year course was framed, containing 
everything in the four-year course, together with such amplifications and 
additions as would render the six-year course a rationally connected 
whole. The five-year course, being intermediate between the four-year 
and the six-year courses, appeared in one aspect as an extension of the 
four-year course, and in another as on uncompleted six-year course. 
Inasmuch as, in many instances, the conversion of a four-year into a six- 
year course might be made, not by establishing a siJi-year course imme- 
diately, but by passing thru a transitional five-year course, it seemed brat 
to draw up a five-year course in such a manner that it would serve 
a transit. un from the four-year to the six-year course, and would at 



the SAOie time preserve its own rational unity, so that schools which might 
never attain to a six-year course should nevertheless find ail the parts of 
a five-year course ihoroly co-ordinated with one another. 

Moreover, since schools with younger pupils naturally find it better 
to sptnd more time on the elements, while schools with older and 
presumably malurer pupils may prefer to do a larger amount of reading, 
■he live-year course has been drawn up in a double form, with this 
allcmative in view ; but in either form it will serve as a logical transition 
from the four-year to the six-year course, and likewise as a course complete 
in itself. The proposed arrangement, whereby il was made possible for 
schools to devoie either four, five, or six years to Latin in accordance with 
a common plan, traveling the same road together, and parting company 
only where one slops and another goes on, will greatly reduce the practical 
difficulties arising from the present lack of uniformity in the lei^th of 
Latin cor-scs. 

In del ling with the second problem, that c;f using to better advantage 
the time now allowed to Latin, thru inner modification of the existing 
COtiT c of study without increase of length, the committee found it 
necessary to construct, piece by piece, a standard course. Again the 
four-year course of five exercises a week had to be assumed as a standard. 
This namber of exercises forms a fourth of the usual school week of 
about twenty periods. The proportion of time thus assumed for Latin corre- 
sponds closely, as has already been iniimaied, with the present practice of 
most 'if the schools possessing a four-year course. Kor some of them 
such a standard would represent an increase, tho a very slight one, 
beyond the amount of lime now given. A standard of five exercises 
weekly for four years is, therefore, a practicable one for most of the schools 
thai now give (our years to Latin. 

This amount of time being assumed as available, or obtainable with- 
out great effort, the next question which confronted the committee was to 
detemitnc what subjects should be included in the four-year Latin course, 
how far each sh'^uld be carried, and in what order ihey should be taken 
up. It would have been an easy task to draw up an inflexible program 
based solely on theoretical considerations ; but such a program would 
■how little wisdom. The only course left open to the committee was to 
eadtavor to find a feasible way of improving upon our present practice, 
keeping constantly in mind the limitations prescribed by existing condi- 
tions. The stock and staple of our Latin instruction in the existing four- 
year courses consists of Latin grammar — usually taught in the fomi of 
Latin lessons — Latin prose composition, four or five books of Caisar's 
Cmliu War or some equivalent, sis orations of Cicero, and six books of 
Virgil's j^ntid. These may be taken as constituting a substantially irre- 
ducible minimum. Most schools having a four-year course do as much 
u thb : some do a good deal more, many a little more. The contents of 
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this minimum enter solidly into college-entrance requirements thruoul 
the country, and the propriety of regarding them as essential elements 
in any Latin program will not be questioned. At times, indeed, some 
Opposition has been made to the study of Caesar, as too difficult for stu- 
dents in the second year of the course. But this objection loses its 
validity when the study of Caesar is preceded by the reading of an ade- 
quate amount of simple Latin, as recommended in the program betow. 
At all events, the objection suggested may be met by allowing an equiva- 
lent from some easier author lo be offered (or a part of the Commenti- 
ries; to omit Csesar entirely would be a retrograde step in the framing of 
Latin programs. Apart from this question with regard to the availability 
of Caesar, no serious difference of opinion exists. H, then, we assume 
that Latin grammar, Latin composition, some easy reading, four or five 
books of Cresar (with a partial equivalent allowed), six orations of Cicero, 
and six books of Virgil may be considered as forming the assured basis 
of a standard four-year course, the question at once arises whether this 
is all that should enter into such a course. It has already been said that 
these subjects represent nothing more than the average praijiice of the 
majority of schools with four-year courses, and something less than many 
such schools are actually giving — and that, too, without being able lo 
allow quite as much time as five exercises weekly thruout the four years. 
To accept this substantially irreducible minimum found in the great 
majority of four-year courses, without adding anything to allow for the 
extra work now actually done in many places, and without taking account 
of the present marked tendency to increase the amount of Latin taught, 
would be equivalent to the proposing of a standard actually lower than 
our present practice. Accordingly it is necessary to strengthen the pro- 
posed standard four-year course to an extent which will make it some- 
what better than some of the existing four-year courses; otherwise no 
proper model will be presented, in conformity with which our presenffour- 
year courses may be made not only more nearly uniform, but also a little 
better intrinsically. The small increment thus desired may be added in 
either of two ways. One is by an increase of the amount of work in the 
present subjects — a Utile more grammar, or easy reading, or prose com- 
position, or Cfesar, or Cicero, or Virgil. The other is by increasing the 
variety and interest of the course by adding other subjects. There is 
merit in both methods, and neither is to be generally recommended to 
the entire exclusion of the other. In laying out a four-year course with 
five exercises weekly, it will be found practicable to take advantage of 
both methods. The desired increment, if it is to be obtained without 
adding to the list of existing subjects, may be secured 6y devoting more 
time to the grammar lessons, the written prose exercises, and the easy 
reading which precedes and prepares for the reading of Ciesar, Cicero, 
and Virgil ; or it may be secured by an increase in the amount of reading 
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degree (he earlier and fundamental work. 

But in many schools, for various reasons — principally the desire tot 
greater variety to enliven the interest of pupils — other authors are intro- 
duced in addition to Cxsari Cicero, and Virgil, Many teachers favor 
Cornelius Nepos for easy reading just tieforc Caesar, or in place of a pari 
of the G)mmentarUs. The plan proposed by the committee, while not 
^ving Nepos a fined place, leaves ample room for such use as has been 
indicated. Selections from Eutropius, Floras, and the Fables may, of 
course, be employed, or the useful "made-Latin" of Lhomond's Viri 
Romaf. The committee, however, does not find it expedient lo recom- 
mend any one of these classes of material, or any special combination of 
them, as a fixed part of a course. They may all be made to serve one 
purpose, and, while uniformity may appear desirable at this point, it is by 
no mejuis essential. 

In the list of authors two additions are proposed — the Catiline of 
Sallust and a small amount of Ovid Sallust, indeed, has of late years 
been less read in schools than formerly, but there are excellent reasons in 
Uvor of this author. His Catiline forms the best bridge over the gap 
between Cesar and Cicero. Even young pupils find it attractive. Il is not 
too hard. It helps to illustrate from a different angle of vision the intensely 
interesting age to which Cxsar and Cicero also belong. Its fine portrai- 
tures and graphic style give it merited rank as a classical masterpiece. 
And, finally, it is so brief that, while adding little to the amount read, it 
afiords a special satisfaction in that it enables the young student to com- 
plete an entire work, instead of constantly occupying himself with selec- 
tions ; while ai the same time it introduces variety into his reading. Hav- 
ing made the acquaintance of Csesar, Sallust, and Cicero, the pupil has 
gained a considerable knowledge of the golden age of Latin prose — the 
foundation of all his subsequent study of the literature — as well as of the 
most Important period of Roman history, that imm'>diately preceding 
the downfall of the republic. In like manner the study of Ovid forms a 
ttseful preparation for the reading of Virgil. Even a few hundred lines 
will serve to give variety to the poetical reading of the student, and 
enhance his appreciation of the golden age of Roman poetry, the period 
of Augustus, which forms the literary as well as the historical sequel to 
the great republican period. 

It will lie seen that a preference is here indi.cated for a particular order 
otaotbors : first, the prose writers of the republic, represented by Ciesar, 
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SallusC. and Cicero; and then the poets of the Augustan age. repre- 
sented by Ovid and Virgil. The prose writers give the normal syntax 
and the general standards o£ literary expression, thus providing the 
young student with the proper foundation for all subsequent study of the 
language. The poets selected not only belong to a later age than the 
prose writers named, but are read with greater ease and profit after the 
student's knowledge of prose usages is established. A further considera- 
tion in favor of the order recommended may be found in the relation of 
the authors read to the exercises in prose composition. Prose composition 
should be taught thru the whole four years of the course, and the exercises 
should be formed upon the best prose models. In the program of the first 
year provision is made for easy written exercises in connection with lessons 
in grammar. In that of the second year the Latin writing will naturally 
be based on Ciesar. If Cicero is read in the third year, the Latin writing 
will, of course, be based on Cicero, and may continue to be based upon 
this author in the fourth year, even if poetry be read exclusively. If, on 
the other hand, Virgil is read in the third year, it will be difficult to main- 
tain the course in Latin writing, in either that or the following year, on as 
high a level as is possible under the other arrangement. Still, the fact 
remains that there is a division of opinion upon this one phase of the sub- 
ject, in many schools Virgil is read before Cicero. If the adoption of a 
model four-year Latin course were to turn upon this one point of the order 
in which the two authors should be read, probably no agreement would be 
reached. Il is, of course, more important that the two authors be read, 
in whatever order, than that the order of the reading should be uniform. 
It is also important that the reading of additional writers, such as Sallusi 
and Ovid, shall not be made to depend upon any considerations of 
order. In the four-year course outlined below, the last two years are. 
mainly occupied with Sallusi, Cicero, Ovid, and Virgil. The order in ^ 
which these four authors are placed in the program indicates the clear 
preference of the committee, reached after extended conference with 
representative schoolmen in the auxiliary committees ; while, on the other 
hand, the omission of any line of separation between the third and fourth 
years is intended lo express the recognition, on the part of the committee, 
of the existence of differing opinions on the subject. 

The arrangement of the earlier part of the four-year course naturally 
involves several questions connected with the methods to be pursued in 
the elementary study of the subject. The work of the earliest stage must, 
of course, be mainly disciplinary. The study of grammar gives acquaint- 
ance with the forms and laws of the language, and the progressive 
acquisition of vocabulary gives the material for reading, while easy 
exercises in the writing of Latin prose and training in simple reading 
organize this material again under the forms and laws of grammar. It is 
assumed that these principles govern all sound elementary teaching in the, 
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^^^^^^^Rt. At the same time emphasis needs to be laid on the spirit and 

^^^^^8»^*ctive characterizing this earlier work. Easy reading should be begun 

■t the earliest possible moment. The writing of easy sentences, even if 

consisting of only three or four words, should be commenced at the very 

^^m outset, and out of this writing should be developed gradually the fuller 

^^1 practice in connected expression which ought to be continued thru the 

^^f entire course. In all written exercises, of whatever kind, the long vowels 

^V should be marked. There should be abundant practice in reading Latin 

^E aloud, pains being taken to make the pronunciation conform to the 

^L quantities; while, at the same time, great emphasis should be laid upon 

^^L intelligent expression. The student should be carefully trained to take in 

^^1 the meaning of the sentence in Ihe order in whiik it stands, a.x\A before trans- 

^^P lating. The English of the translation, too, should be genuine English, not 

^^ Z<sA'»- English. Asahelpio the pupil's understanding, he should memorize 

short prose passages, maxims, and bits of poetry. These will remain with 

him, and will ever afterward contribute to his enjoyment of the classics. • 

The proposed standard four-year co.urse has been drawn upon the 
basis of these convictions. It has not, lo be sure, been the intention to 

h represent our present practice without change; and we accordingly can 
hardly expect that all of the schools which give four years to Latin will 
immediately adopt the course as it stands. In the case of most schools, 
however. It seems reasonable (o look forward lo the acceptance of as 
j^ Strong a program as is here given, even if only the minimum amounts of 

the authors recommended shall be read. The plan is proposed as a 
tnodcl toward which all our present four-year courses can be made to 
approach closely, and thus to conform to one another in a degree which 
In DO other way seems possible of attainment. Tho uniformity in the 
parliculiir parts of the authors read may be desirable, no recomniendalion 
Is made in this respect, except in the case of Sallust's Catiline. Teachers 
naturally will not be in perfect agreement in regard to the particular 
books of Ca:s3r and orations of Cicero which they would prefer (o have 
their classes read. In most cases the selection is iuHuenced by tradition, 
and, in any event, it is impossible to arrive at uniformity, for the reason 
tbat many teachers prefer to make changes from year to year. In relation 
to college- entrance requirements, however, this diversity occasions no 
cspcdal difficulty, because the colleges are inclined more and more (o be 
Ubcrsl in accepting equivalents. 

Embodying in a program the suggestions which have been offered, 
we obtain the following standard four-year Latin course: 
PROPOSED FOUR-VEAR LATIN COfRSE 
[Fivi ftriodi vnUy tkrtieul lAt /aur ytari) 



Latin I«ik>qi, •ccompuiled from an early stage by the reading oi timple selectioiu, 
Em)' iTUlinjt : Iwetity lo Ihlcly paj[cio( » coDsccutive text. 
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In all written exercises the long voweU should be mnrkcd, and in all oral e 
pains should be taken 1o make Ihe pronunciation conlorm la the quanliliet 

The student should be trained from the- beginning to grasp the meaning of the J 
Latin before translating, and then to render into idiomatic English i and should be taught j 
to read the Latin aloud with intelligent e»pre»sion. 



Selections from CffiSar't Gallic War equivalent in amount to four or five books; 
selections Irom other pruse wiiten, such as Nepos, rosy be taken as a substitute for one, 
ot at most two, books. 

The etuivolenl of at least one period a week in prose composition based on Caesar. 

Reading aloud and translating, together with training in correct methods of appre- 
hending the author's meaning, both prepared and unprepared passages being used as 
material. The memoriiing of selected passages. 
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The bearing which the adoption of a standard tour-year course would 
have on college'entraDce requirements is obvious. The minimtim' 
amounts proposed — consisting of Latin grammar, prose composition, 
four books of Cjesar, Sallust's Catiline, six orations of Cicero, a little 
Ovid, and six books of Virgil — may easily be accepted as a fixed miDi- 
mum entrance requirement. 

The question may be raised whether the proposed standard four-year 
course is sufficiently elastic in the choice of subjects. If it is not, it is tn 
so far impracticable. Nevertheless, if a standard is made too elastic, its 
value as a standard is destroyed. American schools exhibit a marked 
diversity, such as, perhaps, will not be found in the schools of all Europe., 
This striking individuality is not a thing to be' rashly denounced or 
unduly discouraged. It is in accord with our diversified and free Ameri- 
can life. But in the case oE our schools, and of our colleges too, the 
individuality is certainly excessive, and detrimental to the interests of 
scholar and teacher alike. The effect upon the colleges produced by this 
individuality on the part of the schools may be imagined when it is 
remembered that a single class in one of the former is sure to contain 
students from a large number of the latter. The differences in our Latin 
programs ought not to be so great as lo preclude agreetnent upon a list 
of fundamental subjects, their general order of presentation, and their ^ 
mode of treatment. The line between tolerable and intolerable differ- 
ences may, like some other boundary lines, be impossible lo draw with 1 
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piecision ; yet, even when we cannot draw exact boundaries, it is usually 
possible to distinguish regions, and to define, and even reduce, the area 
nndcT dispute. Such disagreement as actually exists in the present 
instance is mainly the result merely of particular preferences in matters 
of detail. The principal difference, as already mentioned, concerns the 
reading; of Caesar; but the difficulty occasioned by the difference is met, 
in the proposals of the committee, partly by the suggestion of an equiva- 
lent lor a part of Csesar in the program of the school, and partly by the 
willingness of colleges to accept still other equivalents at the entrance 
examinations. There is also a minor difference of opinion in relation to 
the use of Sallust and Ovid ; but, with these exceptions, there is no 
important disagreement regarding the minimum amounts. Where so 
much is unanimously approved, and where the preponderating weight of 
opinion is strongly fixed in regard to even the mildly disputed points, it 
is certainly time to agree upon a minimum standard for gradual imita- 
tion, especially when the proposed standard is homogeneously consistent, 
&nd embodies a fundamental principle. 

Up to this point the question of tlexibility has remained untouched, 
but agreement as to the mode of attaining flexibility has been made pos- 
sible. In the framing of a standard course, the commitiee found itself 
concerned, not so much with the question whether it should recommend 
more or fewer subjects, but whether it should recomiuend a greater or 
less amount of each subject. In the case of grammar and prose compo- 
sHioD, it was recognized that the determination of the amount of ground 
to be covered must be left to the individual teacher; iho the committee 
is clearly of the opinion that the systematic study of both of these sub- 
jects should be carried thru the entire course. As regards the ground to 
be covered in the authors, while it is desirable that as much reading as 
poasible should be done, nevertheless thoroness should never be sacrificed 
to quantity. Only a moderate range of variation is, therefore, suggested 
— which amounts, for example, to a single book in the case of Ciesar, 
three orations in the case of Cicero, a thousand lines in the case of Ovid, 
■nd three books m the case of Virgil. This additional reading can be 
done rapidly, if the earlier work in the authors has been sufhcientty accu- 
rate and painstaking. It may not be expedient for all schools at once to 
read the maximum amounts suggested. But the program -presented pos- 
ses»e9 the advantage of conforming closely, in the statement of maxi- 
mtim&, to the actual practice of many schools — a practice which is not 
beyond the attainment of any school that is able to devote five exercises 
weekly to Latin for four years — while in the statement of minimums it 
presents a standard easily reached under almost any conditions. 

The committee, however, would not have been justified in limiting its 
attention to the problems presented by the four-year course. It was sur- 
pnsed to find in how many schools five-yea and six-year cour-es are in 
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actual operation today. The demand seemed imperative that it should 
undertake to formulate courses extending beyond the tour-year limit, 
has accordingly presented a five-year course, drawn in double form. The 
first form is the standard four-year course, with the work of the tirsi year 
extended over two years in order to give twice the amount of time for 
grammar lessons, the writing of simple exercises, and easy reading. This 
form is intended to meet ilie needs of students who commence Latin a 
year earlier than in the ordinary four-year course. All educational expe- 
rience shows that the best results may be secured from the study of Latin 
when the subject is commenced somewhat earlier than is usual in this 
country, and at least two years are given to the elementary work before 
the pupil begins the reading of Nepos or Ciesar. The second form is 
designed for schools which have more mature and stronger pupils. The 
work of the first four years of this course coincides with that of the four- 
year standard course ; the additional year is devoted mainly to reading. 
The recommendation is made that Virgil's /£>ieid be completed, in order 
that pupils who have the lime (or a five-year course may enjoy the satis- 
faction of reading the greatest Latin epic to the end, and viewing it as 
an artistic whole. An additional amount of Cicero is also recommended : 
the two essays On Old Age and On Friendship, which are short and com- 
plete in themselves, together with some of the briefer and more interest- 
ing Letters. Thus the pupil's acquaintance with Cicero's many-sided ' 
literary and intellectual accomplishments will be extended, while the ! 
selections suggested will furnish the best possible model of style for the J 
writing of Latin in the tatter part of the course. 

A aix-year course may be established at once by introducing Latin 
into the last two years of the grammar schools; such was the method . 
adopted in the city of Chicago. Or a six-year course may be developed 
out of the five-year course, thru the use of either of the forms which 
have been suggested. In either case it is obviously desirable to aim at a 
fair degree of uniformity in such courses, and thus avoid for them the i 
inconveniences from which our present four-year courses suffer. In the 
six-year course, at any rate, two years can be given to that careful and 
thoro preparation for reading which not only forms the best foundation ■ 
for all later work in Latin, but also constitutes, for this period of the 
student's education, the most effective instrument of training in exact f 
habits of thought and of expression. If two years are given to this sort 
of work, most of the difficulties felt by the young pupil in entering upon 
the study of Csesar will have been anticipated and overcome. Thus I 
arranged, the first five years of the six-year course and the five-year course i 
in the first form presented will be identical in respect of the subjects | 
taken up and the order of arrangement. The work of the sixth year will 1 
then correspond closely with that of the last year of the five-year course j 
Gs given in the second form ; that is, it will be devoted to the finishing of ^ 
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the ^neid^ to the reading of Cicero's essays On Old Age and On Friendships 
and of selected Letters^ and two weekly exercises in prose composition 
based on Cicero. As in the case of the five-year course, the principal 
object should be, not to extend widely the range of authors taken up, 
but so to adjust the work of the course to the needs of the pupiTs intel- 
lectual life as most effectively to promote his development at this period. 
In a number of cities it has been thought advantageous to give two years 
of Latin in the grammar school rather than one. The reason is that, 
since the length of the high-school course, by common consent, remains 
fixed at four years, the study of Latin for only a single year before 
entrance into the high school is not only less fruitful in itself, but is also 
less easily adjusted to the other studies of the grammar-school course. 
The arrangement is also found to be advantageous from the point of view 
of the adjustment of the grammar-school and high-school courses to each 
other. In a city in which two years are given to Latin in the grammar 
school, the high school also will undoubtedly continue to give a four- 
year course. Pupils, then, who come up from the grammar schools with 
two years of Latin will in the high school find it possible to enter 
upon work which corresponds with that of the third, fourth, and fifth 
years of the six-year course, and will need to be taught separately from 
other high-school students only in the sixth year of their Latin study ; 
in other words, immediately upon entering the high school they may be 
united with the second -year students in the four-year course. In large 
high schools separate sections need to be formed in any case for each 
Latin class, and probably it will be found advantageous to teach the stu- 
dents of the six-year course by themselves. In like manner, the adjust- 
ment of a six-year or five-year course to an already existing four-year 
course will be found easy in the case of academies and private schools. 

A plan by which the work of the four-year Latin course may be 
correlated with that of the six-year course is indicated in the following 
diagram : 
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SIX-YEAR COURSE 



Next'tO'ia^t grade in grammar 
school 

First year of Latin 



Last grade in grammar school 
Second year of Latin 



\ 

J 






First year in high school 
Third year of Latin 



* Second year in high school 
Fourth year of Latin 



Third year in high school 
Fifth year of Latin 



Fourth year in high school 
Sixth year of Latin 



FOUR-YEAR COURSE 



First year in high school 
First year of Latin 



Second year in high school 
Second year of Latin 



Third year in high school 
Third year of Latin 



Fourth year in high school 
Fourth year of Latin 



Led by the considerations which have been briefly presented above, 
the committee, after careful deliberation, has framed the three programs 
subjoined : one for a four-year course, one for a five-year course (in two 
forms), and one for a six-year course. We commend these programs to 
the consideration of the schools, hoping that they may not only be found 
convenient as standard or model courses, but may also contribute to the 
general advancement of sound education in the United States. 

FOUR-YEAR LATIN COURSE 
{Five periods weekly thruout the four years) 

FIRST YEAR 

Latin lessons, accompanied from an early stage by the reading of very simple selec- 
tions. Easy reading : twenty to thirty pages of consecutive text. 

In all written exercises the long vowels should be marked, and in all oral exercises 
pains should be taken to make the pronunciation conform to the quantities. 

The student should be trained from the beginning to grasp the meaning of the Latin 
before translating, and then to render into idiomatic English ; and should be taught to 
read the Latin aloud with intelligent expression. 

SECOND YEAR 

Selections from Cxsar's Gallic War equivalent in amount to four or five books ; 
selections from other prose writers, such as Nepos, may be taken as a substitute for mn 
amount up to, but not exceeding, two books. 
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The equivalent of at least one period a week in prose composition based on Caesar. 

Reading aloud and translating, together with training in correct methods of appre- 
hending the author's meaning, both prepared and unprepared passages being used as 
material. The memorizing of selected passages. 

THIRD AND FOU|LTH YEARS 
Sallust's Catiline, 

Cicero : six to nine orations (including the Aianilian Law), 

Ovid : 500 to 1,500 verses. 

Virgirs j€mM; six to nine books. 

The equivalent of at least one period a week in prose composition based on 
Cicero. 

The reading of Latin aloud. The memorizing of selected passages. 

FIVE-YEAR LATIN COURSE 
nRST FORM 
{Five periods weekly thruout the five years) 

FIRST AND SECOND YEARS 

The same as the first year of the four-year course. 

THIRD YEAR 

The same as the second year of the four-year course. 

FOURTH AND FIFTH YEARS 

The same as the third and fourth years of the four-year course. 

FIVE-YEAR LATIN COURSE 
SECOND FORM 
(Five periods weekly thruout the five years) 

FIRST YEAR 

The same as the first year of the four-year course. 

SECOND YEAR 

The same as the second year of the four- year course. 

THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS 

The same as the third and fouth years of the four-year course. 

FIFTH YEAR 

Virgil's Mneid: completed. 

Cicero : De Senectute and De Amicitia; selected Letters, 

The equivalent of at least one period a week in prose composition based on Cicero. 

The reading of Latin aloud. The memorizing of selected passages. 

SIX-YEAR LATIN COURSE 

(Five periods weekly thruout the six years) 

FIRST AND SECOND YEARS 

The same as the first year of the four-year course. 

THIRD YEAR 

The same as the second year of the four-year course. 

FOURTH AND FIFTH YEARS 

The same as the third and fourth years of the four-year course 

^ SIXTH YEAR 

Virgil's j^neid: completed. 

Cicero : De Senectute and De Amicitia; selected Letters, 

The equivalent of at least one period a week in prose composition based on Cicero. 

The reading of Latin aloud. The memorizing of selected passages. 
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APPENDIX B 

ON TMK KNIIOLLMKKT OF PUPILS IN THE VARIOUS STUI 
PRIVATE SECONDAKV SCHOOLS OP THR L'NITET) STAT^.S 
Cli«p. il o( l)ti Ri^rt tf Ik, t'mfljj XroUi C^mmiiiinMtr- c/ f.J«' 
t(»l) infc«l«l"''w«»li«iao(l«eoild»irKl>c«lf.indmnlam.tmipM«i" 
ei pupil* inihc piincipil iiudm loi och yi Irora iBgn Id •iaj. lAoidei n 
null a> writ it, Ihc pcKEnurn. ind w bt'mg ihr Acurfi down lo iSgS. ■ mn 
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in of the Commissioner's report and tbese slatislics luring 
[allowing interesting (acts : 

I. In Ihe nine years covered by the table the total enrollment of pupils in the second- 
ary schools of the United States has risen from 297.894 to 554,814. This is a gain of 86 
per cent., a rale probably live times ibat oF the increase in population. 

a. The remarkable Increase just noted is (ound mainly in the high schoolB.' the enroll- 
ment in which hasincreased from 202.963 to 409,443, a gain of more than 100 per cent. 
The enrollment in other secondary schools has risen from 94,931 to ■□7,633. agalnoC only 
13-5 per cent., the rate ol increase being about the same as that of the increase of 
population. 

3. The sltttistics show that in these nine years marked progress has been made towkrd 
the concentration of school work upon a few central studies, in place of the tendenc; 
toward scallering which was formerly manifest. The rate of increase in (he number d 
studentipursuing such studies as algebra, geometry, history, Latin, and German far exceeds 
the rate of increase in the lotal enrollment. This fact indicates that studies of central 
importance are receiving recognition of their proper place and value ; while other studies 
are being reiegaled to a secondary position or altogether excluded from the schools. 
■' Many hundreds of schools, " says the Commissioner in his report, "which formerly 
offered courses of study made Up of elementary and secondary branches, now confine their 
instruction strictly to high-school studies. This may be seen in the steady increase in the 
proportion of students pursuing these secondary studies." * :jo, too, in the private schools 
there are " indications of Ihe strengthening of the secondary courses of study as in the case 
of the public high schools. Mined courses made up of elementary and secondary studie* 
are being replaced by courses in which only secondary studies proper are Included. The 
demand for a better preparation of students for college is being met by private schools 
of secondary grade in all parts of the country."' 

4, If now we arrange the studies of our table with statistics ninning from 18S9-90 to 
1897-98 according 10 the rate of increase in the. enrollment of students pursuing them in 
Ihe period extending from 18S9 to 1898, we have the following order : 
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From these tigures it appears that the study of Latin in the last eight ye*n ha* ■' 
gained in the enrollment of pupils at a rate greater than that of any other high-school 
study. The lota^ gain of 1 74 per cent, is mote than double the percentage of increase in 
the lota! enrollment of pupils in the schools. While the enrollment of pupils in Latin 
has thus increased 174 per cent., the increase of enrollment in German hiis been 131 per 
cent., and in Greek 94 per cent. In the same period the increase in ihe enrollmeni id 
physics has been only 79 percent., and in chemistry only 65 per cent., a percentage 
smaller than that of the ipciease in the total enrolimeni in the schools. 
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5^ It li M least encoiitaging to Ihe [liendi of clasiica] study lo notice (hal in tig^-gi 
alouMl one-hilt of all the pupils enrolled in the Eecondniy scliooU ( 49.44 per cent.) u 
engaged in the iludy of Latin. With this general Increase of iolerest in Lalin studiet 
nodoabtedly will come alsu a fuller recognition of the importance of Greek as an educa- 
tional InstrumenL In the neit decade an even more rapid increase in the enrollnienl of 
Mudcnts in Creek may be expected Uian the very promising one of 94 per cent. lepotted 
tat tbe period covered by the table. 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF TWELVE OF THE 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 



The commiliec appointed two years ago to make recommendaiioni 
upon Ihe subject of preparatory requirements in French and Germai 
has the honor to submit Ihe following report : ' 



I. PRELIMINAKV 

It will be remembered that the appointinent of the committee grew 
oat o( a request of the National Educational Association, which has for 
wmc time been endeavoring to bring about a better regulation of second- 
ary Instruction in the subjects usually required for admission to American 
colleges. Id pursuing this laudable undertaking the National Edu- 
cational Association very properly saw fit to ask for the advice of various 
professional bodies, our own among the number. In particular, it was 
deitrcd lluit we draw up model preparatory courses in French and Ger- 
man, and make recommendations concerning the practical management 
of thciie courses. The matter was brought to the attention of both 
branches ol this association at the sessions of 1896, and we were asked to 
lake appropriate action. As the business appeared to be of very great 
imporiance, it was thought best to turn it over to a large commitlee hav- 
ing a somewhat general mandate to investigate and report. The resolu- 
tion under which the commitlee was appointed reads as lollows : 

Thai ■ commillec ol twelve be appointed (a) lu consider Ihe position of the modem 
langnages in secondary education : (A) I0 eiamine into and make recommendations upon 
■rdhudi ol inMtuction, the tiaining uf teachers, and such other questions connected with 
the teaching of the modem languages in the secondary schools and the colleges u in the 
fttdgamt ol the curooiillee tnay rcjuite consideration. 

* The report wat sutmiitted in December, l8g8. to both branches of the Modern Lan- 
gn>|[c Anociation, but owing to its length it could not be read in iu entirety. The 
chunnan n( the commlllee was acconlingly directed to have the report printed and maifcd 
hi Ibe Bkcmbm ol the auociatiun, who would thus be in ■ position lo ciinsider the docD' 
meni inlclligenlly and vote upon Ihe i^tiestion of its adoption at the session, or sessions, of 
Orennber, iSm. Ai Ihe same time permiisiun was given lo hand in the report, with the 
ncceasary enplaoauon, to the Cammittee on College- Entrance Kequirements of the 
National Educational AsM>clation. 
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That this conmiitlec shiiil consitt \A Ihe pccbcnl prcsiden 
Mr Cslvln I'homas. u chairman, and elevEii other member 
named by him. 

Thai Ihe association hereby refers to this committee the request of a committee of the 
Nalinnal Educational AESociation (or co-uperalion in the consideration of the n|bject of 
college entrance examinations in French an<l German. 

In pursuance of this resolution the committee was made up early in 
Ihe year 1897, and began its work by preparing a circular, which was sent - 
out to some 2,500 teachers. The object of the circular was to obtain 
information with regard to the present status of secondary instruction in 
French and German in the country at large, and also to elicit opinions 
with respect to a number of more or less debatable questions which, as 
was thought, would be likely to arise in the course of the comrailtee's 
deliberations. Several hundred replies were received and collated, and 
the information thus obtained was laid before the committee at a session 
held in Philadelphia one year ago. We have not thought it wise to 
cumber this report, which will be long enough at the best, with a detailed 
recital of these statistics. Suffice it to say that, taken as a whole, they 
give us a picture of somewhat chaotic and bewildering conditions. 
Under various names our secondary schools have a lai^e number of 
courses in which French and German figure as prominent or as subordi- 
nate stibjects of instruction ; courses of one, two, three, and four or more 
years; courses providing for two, three, four, or five recitations a week, 
and for recitation periods ranging from twenty-five to sixty minutes. 
And when we come to tlie colleges and higher scientific schools, the 
requirements for admission are hardly less multifarious. Various bache- 
lor's degrees are conferred, and for admission to the courses leading to 
these degrees French and German figure variously, according as the mod- 
ern language is offered in addition to the Latin and Greek of the classi- 
cal preparatory course, or in place of Greek, or as the main linguistic 
study. Some of the colleges have also an elementary and an advanced 
requirement, with options variously managed. 

Upon surveying the intricate problem thus presented, the members of 
the coramiliee perceived at once that any report which ihey might make, 
it it was to be really useful, must be adapted, so far as practicable, to the 
conditions as they are. It was not for us to recommend radical changes 
in the American system, or lack of system, \ 
ural way and must work out its own destiny. It was 
to decide which of the various competing courses 
to antagonize any particular study. Nor could we 
the colleges just how much knowledge of French t 
they shall demand for admission to this, that, or the other undergraduate ' 
course. The colleges would certainly not consent to any surrender o( ' 
their liberty to regulate iheir requirements in their own way. Most 
important of all. it was not for us to propose any arrangements whicb. 
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could be taken to imply that secoodary instruction in French and Ger- 
man exists only for the sake of preparation for college. The great 
majority of those studying the modern languages in school do not go to 
college at all. Uur secondary education must be recognized as having 
its own function, its own aims and ideals. In the great mass of the 
schools those who are preparing for college receive instruction in the 
same classes with those who are not preparing for college. And this 
must always be so. These considerations seem to indicate that the proper 
line for the committee lo pursue was as fallows : 

To describe a certain number of grades of preparatory instruction, 
corresponding to courses of different length ; to define these grades as 
clearly as possible in terms of time and work and aim ; and to make a 
few practical recommendations with regard to the management of the 
inKlruclion^recommendations having as their sole object the educa- 
tional benefit of the pupil. The members of the committee arc naturally 
of the opinion that the study of a tnodern language in school has a dis- 
tinct educational value of its own. The teacher's problem is to realize 
this value from the study. Whether the learner is going to college or 
DOi makes no difference, save as this consideration affects the amount of 
time be can devote to the modern language while preparing himself in 
ibe other necessary subjects. If such courses could t>e wisely drawn up, 
Uid if>then they were to be recommended to the country upon the com- 
bitied authority of the Modern Language Association and the National 
Educational Association, it seemed reasonable to expect that they would 
•oori become the national norm of secondary instruction in the modern 
Uaguages. It also seemed reasonable to expect that the colleges would 
be not only willing but glad to adopt the practice of stating their require- 
ments in terms of the national grades. Such a mutual understanding 
between the colleges and the secondary schools should do much to bring 
a defiDiicly understood order out of our existing chaos. 

Having come a year ago to this general conclusion as to what could 
and should be done, the committee saw that it would be impossible to 
submit a satisfactory final report at the Philadelphia meeting. There 
were various matters that required further study. First, there was the 
question as to how many grades were really needed — whether two, or 
ihtce, or more. Then there was the question of French and German in 
the lower school grades. This subject, it is true, had not been expressly 
committed to us; but it was known that many private schools, and not a 
few of our best public schools, already provide instruction in French or 
German in grades below the high school. It was also known that many 
good teachers strongly advocate this idea. But if it is wise to begin a 
niodern language some time before the high school is reached, and if this 
practice is to be extended and to become more and more a part of 
lUtiuaal system, it is evident that the modem- language work of the 
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secondary schools must be more or less affected. Again, there was the per* 
plexing question of nielhod. In view of the sharp differences of opinion' 
and of practice known to exist among teachers, the committee thought it 
best, before undertaking to advise teachers how lo leach, to re-examine 
the whole matter carefully in the light of experience and in the light ot 
recent contributions to the subject, to the end that its final recommenda- 
tions might be as free as possible from any vagaries of personal prejudice. 
Finally, there was the large task of drawing up the proposed courses and 
formulating the recommendations. Seeing all this work ahead, the com- I 
millee decided, at the Phifadelphia session, to report progress, ask lor 
additional time and money, and, if this request should be granted, to 
appoint a number of subcommittees whose task it should be to inquire 
into and report upon the various questions just enumerated. The request 
was granted, and the committee adjourned after passing unanimously a 
single resolution, the import of which will be apparent from what was said 
a little while ago. The resolution was to the effect that secondary instruc- 
tion in French and German should not be differentiated, according as the 
pupil is, or is not, preparing for college. ] 

During the first half of the year 1898 the subcommittees worked aKA 
theit several tasks by means of circulars and correspondence. Early in ^ 
November a three-day session of the general committee was held in New 
York city. The meeting was attended by ten of the twelve membfers, two , 
being unavoidably absent. The reports of the various subcommittees were i 
received and discussed, together with other matters germane to the com- 
mittee's general task. As a result of the three-days' discussion, the sub- 1 
stance of the following report was agreed upon. Since the November 1 
meeting the report, as hereinbelow drawn up, has been submitted to the 
members of the committee, and, after some further interchange of views 
by mail, has been agreed lo by them unanimously. 

SECTION 11. VALUE OF THE MODERN LANGUAGES IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

Aside from the general disciplinary value common to ail linguistic uid .J 
literary studies, the study of French and German in the secondary schools J 
is profitable in three ways : first, as an introduction to the life and litera- I 
lure of France and Germany ; secondly, as a preparation for intellectual j 
pursuits that require the ability to read French and German for informs- I 
tion ; thirdly, as the foundation of an accomplishment that may becomvl 
useful in business and travel. Under each of these heads a great dea£l 
might be said : but an exhaustive discussion of the several topics woul^l 
swell the volume of this report beyond the limits wuhin which it is Hkel^| 
to be most useful. A few words must therefore suffice. ■ 

What we have called the general disciplinary value of linguistic an^9 
literary study is well understood the world over, and has long beea^ 
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tecogttlMd in the educntional arrangements of every civilized nation. The 
Study of a language other than the mother tongue requires the learner 
to compare and discriminate, thus training ihe analytic and reflect- 
ive (acuities. The effort to express himself in the unfamiliar idiom, to 
translate from it into his own, makes him attentive to the meaning of 
words, gives a new insight into the possible resources of expression, and 
cultivates precision of thought and statement. Incidentally the memory 
ts strengthened and the power of steady application developed. In lime 
iuch study opens the gate to a new literature, thus liberaliiing Ihe mind 
and giving an ampler outlook upon life, Thru literature the student is 
made a partaker in the intellectual lifeof other times and other peoples. Ho 
becomes familiar with their manners and customs, their ideals and insti- 
tutions, their mistakes and failures, and with the artistic forms in which 
the national genius has expressed itself. When he leaves school, such 
knowledge not only enriches his personal life, but makes him a more use- 
ful, because a more intelligent, member of society. It exerts a steadying, 
sanative influence, for it furnishes him with standards based upon the 
beat performance of the race everywhere. For us Americans, with our 
Urge confidence in our own ways and destiny, there is special need of the 
wisdom that comes from familiarity with the life, literature, and history 
of the great makers of European civilisation. 

What has been said up to this point relates to the prot^t of linguistic 
and literary study in general, a matter about which there is no serious 
difference of opinion among intelligent people. When, however, we come 
to consider the relative value of the ancient and the modern languages, 
wc raise a moot question over which there has been endless discussion. 
Here, again, we refrain from lengthy argument. Let it be remarked, 
bowever, that the question is a very large one, to be decided only in the 
light of loDj; and wide experience. To reach a sane view of the matter it 
nneoessary to make some allowance on both sides for the partisanship of 
Ihe professional teacher, who is generally more or less prone lo overstate 
the importance of his specialty. Nor should we allow loo great weight 
to the views of publicists, men of letters, and so forth, who treat the ques- 
tion from a purely personal point of view. The man in middle life, who 
has the advantage of knowing just what knowledge is most useful to him 
In bts own work, can usually look back upon his early education and tell 
a talc of neglected opportunities and misapplied energy. Educational 
igements must be made lor the many, and human tastes, needs, and 
( arc various. For the boy or girl who must select a course of 
)r long before he or she can know just what special attainment will be 
HoK most useful in after-life, it is enough to be assured that the discipline 
and culture derived from the study of foreign languages, whether ancient 
or modem, will certainly prove valuable. 

The committee is of the opinion that the best course of study for the 
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secondary school will always providi 
and one nioderh language. Beyond this we dc 
jiidgtiient upon the comparative merits of corupetin] 
been the policy of the Modern Language Associalic 
study of Latin and Greek. We ask for the 



at least one ancient \ 
not undertake to p 
courses. It has always I 
not to antagonize the I 
languages in school and 
college nothing more than a fair chance to show what they are worth. We 
believe that they are worth, when properly taught, no less than the ancient 
languages.' It is, of course, conceded that the Latin and Greek are the more 
"difficult" in the initial stages. But difficulty cannot be the highest test ' 
of educational utility, else Latin and Greek should themselves give way to 
Sanskrit and Chinese. Evidently it is the goodness of the kernel, and not 
the thickness and hardness of the shell, that we are mainly to think of. 
The kernel is the introduction to the life and literature of a great civilized 
people, which it is, for some reason, very important for us to know about. 
And here it may properly be urged on behalf of the modern languages 
that, just in proportion as they are easier to acquire, the essential benefit 
of the acquisition is the sooner realized. They give a quicker return upon 
the investment. This is a consideration that is of special importance for 
the secondary school. It is quite possible in an ordinary school course to ' 
learn to read French and German easily. The high-school graduate who 
has acquired this ability can at once turn it to account, even if he does not 
go to college. If he allows his ability to slip from him thru lack of prac- 
tice, it is at least his own fault. In the case of the ancient languages, on 
the other hand, it is a well-understood and oft-lamented fact that the great 
majority, even of college graduates, never learn to read Latin and Greek 
with ease. Up to the last the effort is more or less painful. After leaving 
college they usually drop their Latin and Creel:, and in a short time they 
cannot read at all. The profit of the study thus reduces, for the many, 
to its purely gymnastic value. That value, we are prepared to admit, is 
very great; but we would urge that the purely gymnastic value of the 
modern languages is, potentiallv, also very great. The argument of 
"difficulty" is often misused. There may be as much valuable exercise 
in walking five miles up a gentle slope as in climbing a mile up a sharp 
acclivity. 

The first and greatest value of the study of the modern languages 
must be looked for, then, in the introduction of the learner to the life and 
literature of the two great peoples who, next to ihe English stock, have 
made the most important contributions to European civilization. That 
these literatures are as important, as worthy of study, as full of instruction 
for ihe modern man and woman as are those earlier literatures that once 
formed the great staple of education, is a proposition that we do not 
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think necessary lo argue, tho it is sometimes denied in tolo by zealous 
advocates of classical study. For the peculiar intellectual myopia that 
oin &CC Doihing Dew aod nothiog good in modern literature (he only 
remedy is the classical hellebore 

We attach greatest importance, then, to linguistic discipline and literary 
culture- But the ability to read French and German has also another 
value not directly connected with the study of belUsUllrts. In nearly all 
branches of knowledge at the present time a large part of the best that has 
been written is to be found in the German and French languages. One 
who wishes to study anything thoroly, no matter what, finds it highly 
convenient, if not absolutely necessary, to be able to read these languages 
in the pursuit of information. The high-school graduate who brings this 
ability with him to college has a great advantage in that he can at once 
begin to use it as a tool in prosecuting his studies. Of those who do not 
go lo college it is fair to presume that a considerable portion will continue 
some line of jtrivate study, if not as a vocation, then as an avocation. 
For all such the ability to read French and German will be of great 
service. 

It is next in order to remark briefly upon what is popularly called the 
"practical " value of French and German, that is, their utility as a means 
of intercourse. The practical command of a foreign language has a 
potential value that is at ^nce perceived by everyone. It is fell to be 
desirable by multitudes who would probably care but little for the con- 
siderations presented in the preceding paragraphs of this section. The 
commiliec holds, however, that in our general scheme of secondary educa- 
tion the ability to converse in French or German should be regarded as 
of subordinate importance. We by no means say that it should be 
Ignored, or thai colloquial practice may safely be neglected in leaching. 
With this point the report will deal further on. Here we merely express 
the opinion that the ability to converse should not be regarded as a thing 
of pnmary importance for its own sake, but as auxiliary lo the higher ends 
of linguistic scholarship and literary culture. The grounds of this opinion 
are brieAy as follows; 

The practical command of a living language, such as will be really 
useful lor the ordinary purposes of life, presupposes a large amount of 
prtctice in speaking. The retiuisiie amount of practice cannot possibly 
be given in an ordinary school course, even in a course of four years in 
length, in which the pupils come together four or five times a week, per- 
haps i classes of coniiiderable size, remain with the teacher for three- 
quarters of an hour, and the rest of the time speak English. With the 
moot skillful teachers, working with the best methods that can be devised, 
and conccniraling their effort upon the one aim oC teaching the pupil to 
Ulk, the results of such a course, unless the work of the school is stipplc- 
nenUd by practice at home, is only an imperfect command of the 



language, which is of little use outside the class-room. Meanwhile the 
concentration o£ effort upon this one object necessarily involves the 
neglect of other things that are of more importance in the end. For it 
must be remembered that the process of learning to speak a foreign lan- 
guage has no educational value except as it is connected with, and grows 
out of, the improvement of the mind. 

In the second place it is to be remarked that, while in certain 
European countries, by reason of their geographical position, or the 
character of the population, it is oE very great practical importance that 
the rising generation learns to speak two or three languages with facility, 
the conditions in the United Slates are different. If it were possible in 
the secondary school lo impart a good practical command of French, it 
is evident that all but a minute proportion of those leaving school with 
this accomplishment would soon lose it for lack of occasion to use it. 
We have, it is true, a number of communities in which the ability to speak 
German is highly convenient, and may even have a local market value. 
But nowhere in the United States is this ability indispensable. The Eng- 
lish language is the vernacular of the counlry and the medium of our 
civilization, and we wish it to become more so, rather than less so, with the 
lapse of time. So far as purely practical considerations go, ii is for those 
who come to us to learn our language, not for us to learn theirs. If we 
teach a foreign language in our schools, it should be for the sake of its 
general educational value. At the same lime, its potential value as a 
means of intercourse may very properly be kept in view. One who has 
received the best (raining that the secondary school can give may not be 
able to speak his modern language with facility for the practical purposes 
of life ; but he will have been started in the right way, will have obtained 
a good general knowledge of the language, and will have had some prac- 
tice in speaking. If, then, after leaving school, he needs lo be able to 
speak the language, he has an excellent foundation on which to build. 
Proficiency will come rapidly with practice. 



I CRITICAL REVIEW OF METHODS OF ' 



When the iDodern languages first became a regular subject for serious 
study in secondary schools, it was natural that teachers, having no other 
model to imitate, should adopt the time-honored plan followed in the 
department of Greek and Latin. According to this method the pupil is 
first put thru a volume of paradigms, rules, exceptions, and examples which 
he learns by heart. Only when he has ihoroly mastered this book is he 
allowed lo read ; and even then his reading is usually regarded as a meajts 
of illustrating and emphasizing grammatical principles, rather than as a 
sotirce of inspiration or of literary education. The amount of foreign 
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litcntlire studied by the class is, moreover, extremely small ; but it is all 
carefully analyzed and translated, every lesson being, In general, repeated 
several limes. Composition is used as an instrument for increasing still 
more the student's familiarity with inflections and rules. The foreign Ian- 
gunge is never spoken, and pronunciation is considered unimportant. 

This method has fallen into discredit ; and while il is not yet entirely 
b^tnishcd from classical instruction, it can scarcely be found, in its origi- 
nal purity, among the modern-language courses of any civilized region. 
It has, however, certain undeniable advantages. In the first place it trains 
the mnemonic faculty; in the reaction against the hard, unattractive 
schooling of our fathers, modern pedagogical fashion has gone so far that 
the power of conscious acquisition and retention is hardly exercised at 
all; children go to college or out into life with an embryonic memory, 
and the teacher's task rivals the labor of the Danaldes. Secondly, the care- 
ful study of grammatical rules and their nice application in translation 
Kod composition form one of the best possible exercises in close reason- 
ing, It may be urged that logical processes are not natural to the child; 
neither arc they natural to the uninstrucled adult ; but to be a successful 
student or an intelllgcnl cilijcen, a boy or man must be able to arrive at 
rational conclusions. Hence it is one of the chief duties of education to 
afford practice in clear and orderly thinking. The principal value of 
arithmetic and algebra as secondary -school studies lies in the fact that in 
them right and wrong reasoning are Immediately and unmistakably dis- 
tinguished by their results. In most subjects the white and bUck are not 
so clearly detined; between them lies a broad gray zone, the region of 
" not quite correct " and ■' not altogether bad," and it is toward this neu- 
tral belt that nearly all the pupil's efforts bend. The children "don't see 
why" their answer is not as good as any other, and the sloth and slovenli- 
ness native to the untrained human mind remain undisturbed. Now, 
grammatical analysis and synthesis, while less mechanical and more varied 
in their operations than elementary mathematics, are nearly or quite equal 
to it as a means of inculcating the habit of accurate ratiocination. 

On the other hand, the grammar method is open to criticism on the 
ground that il neglects two of the most important objects of foreign-lan- 
guage study : thebroadeningof the mind thru contact with the life, the ideas, 
and the forms of thought and expression of different times and countries; 
and the cultivation of the artistic sense by the appreciative study of liter- 
ary masterpieces. A still more potent objection is the contention that 
pare grammar is not calculated to inspire interest in pupils of the high- 
Khool age. This objection seems to be well founded.and, if so, it is a fatal 
one; for modern pedagogy, if it has accomplished nothing else, haseslab- 
lisbed the (act that interest is absolutely essential to the performance of 
the best work in any field. It appears, then, llial the day of the pure 
grammar method is past ; but while devising a system more In accordance 
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the old-fashioned way had its good features 
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; pedagogical pole from the process just described, we 
"natural" method. This educational " natu- 
ralism " is a reaction against the inflexible systemalism of earlier teachers ; 
we should, therefore, expect it to be somewhat aggressive and somewhat 
formless, more given to pulling down than to building up. It is a prin- 
ciple, an impulse, rather than a plan ; and ils products depend, to a 
greater extent than those of any other school, on the personality of the 
instructor. Too often the results of a protracted and supposedly success- 
ful course of unalloyed conversation are a rapid but unintelligible prO' 
nuncialion, the fluent use of incorrect forms, and, worst of all, a most 
discouraging self-complacency. Some peculiarly gifted teachers liave suc- 
ceeded in combining alertness with a reasonable degree of accuracy, but 
it will probably be found, in all such cases, that the instructor has resorted 
to devices not strictly "natural." 

What is the genuine " natural method " ? In its extreme form it con- 
sists of a series of monologs by the teacher, interspersed with exchanges 
of question and answer between instructor and pupil — all in the foreign 
language; almost the only evidence of system is the arrangement, in a 
general way, of the easier discourses and dialogs at the beginning and the 
more difficult at the end. A great deal of pantomime accompanies the 
talk. With the aid of this gesticulation, by attentive listening, and by 
dint of much repetition the beginner comes to associate certain acts and 
objects with certain combinations of sound, and finally reaches the point 
of reproducing Ihe foreign words or phrases. When he has arrived at 
this stage, the expressions already familiar are connected with new ones 
in such a way that the former give the clue to the latter, and the vocabu- 
lary is rapidly extended, even general and abstract ideas being ultimately 
brought within the student's comprehension. The moiher-iongue is 
strictly banished, not only from the pupil's lips, but, as far as possible, 
from his mind. Not until a considerable familiarity with the spoken 
idiom has been attained is the scholar perraiited to see the foreign lan- 
guage in print ; the study of grammar is reserved for a still later period. 
Composition consists of the written reproduction of the phrases orally 
acquired. 

This method — if "method"is the proper term — is based on two 
general ideas ; one true, the other false. The first is the belief that the 
interest so necessary to the successful prosecution of any study (and 
especially of language work) can most easily be aroused by the actual 
spoken use of the foreign tongue. The second is the theory that a boy 
or man can best learn a new language in the manner in which an infant 
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first acquires its oBtive speech. Hence comes the epithet " natural." The 
advocates of this view overlook, first, the fact that the child requires eight 
or ten years of incessant practice to gain even a tolerable command of its 
own tongue, and, secondly, the vast difference between the mind of the baby 
and that of the youtli. The really natural methods of acquisition at these 
two stages of development are almost diametrically opposed. Let us 
consider, (or instance, the learning of pronunciation. The newborn child, 
after varioas unsuccessful experiments, reproduces sounds correctly because 
it has no previous habits of speech to contend with. The boy c 
nnlcsa he is phonetically trained, or exceptionally acute of hearing, does 
not imitateat all. He merely substitutes for the several strange vowels and 
consonants the English sounds which the foreign ones happen to suggest 
to him. That is why the pronunciation of conversational classes is gen- 
erally not a whit better than that of scholars taught after the most anti- 
quated fashion. In the attempt to inculcate the other elements of speecli 
— inflections, syntax, and phraseology — thcpurely imitative process shows 
itself to be almost equally inadequate. We may justly urge, furthermore, 
against this style of teaching, that It provides little discipline for the intel- 
ligence ; that it afiords only the poorest kind of mnemonic training ; that 
it favors vagueness of thought and imprecision of expression, and, finally, 
that it sacrifices the artistic interest of language study to a so-called " prac- 
tical" one. On the other hand, it certainly does awaken enthusiasm 
among its disciples, and it stimulates and holds the attention. 

The natural method has been vehemently attacked and just as vigor- 
ously defended. At present the violence of the contest has abated, and 
we are able to judge dispassionately the results of its introduction into our 
educational Hie. Those results have been mainly good. In summer 
schools and other institutions that have used the imitative process exclu- 
sively moit of the pupils are persons who have had or will soon get some 
practice in grammar and reading. For them the conversation lessons are 
supplementary and form a useful addition 1q their training. In schools 
and colleges that have not accepted the "naturalistic" theory the fame of 
the new method has obliged teachers to adopt some of its practical fea- 
tures, thus bringmg much needed life and variety into their instruction. It 
seeins probable that the next generation will reg.ird " naturalism " rather 
as a vivifying influence than as an independent method.' 



I 
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Out of the (x>nviction that modern- language study should be made 
attractive, and out nl the desire to adapt instruction to the knon-n work- 
iDgs of the human mind, has come a system that seems more deserving of 
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Serious attention ihan the grammar method or the "natural" style of 
teaching. This is the system invented by Gouin and brought into general 

The psychological method rests on the principle of the association of 
ideas and the habit of "mental visualization." The whole current vocabu- 
lary of a language, in the form of short, idiomatic sentences, is divided up 
into groups, every group consisting of phrases that are intimately con- 
nected in subject. One group forms a lesson. These brief divisions are 
gathered together in ch:ipters, each of which treats of one general topic, 
and several chapters make a "series." When a pupil has gone thru all 
the series, with numerous reviews, he will have mastered (so we are told) 
spoken language. Every lesson is first worked out orally and 
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then studied by the pupil from his book. On presenting 
to the beginner the instructor exhorts him lo close hii 
distinct mental picture of the thing or act represented, 
affirmed) will remain indissolubly connected with the wi 
cation of the one will always recall the other. Sometim 
drawings are used, and pantomime is frequently resortei 
cases reliance is placed on the child's active imagination. It 
sidered a sin to put in a word or two of English, and at the outset that 
language is very freely employed. Altho most of the talking is done by 
the teacher, the pupils are constantly called upon to repeat his sentences 
and to answer questions. After the first lessons written compositions may 
be prepared, made up of phrases already acquired. Grammatical instruc- 
tion is begun early, concurrently with the other exercises, but the reading 
of consecutive texts is postponed until the bulk of the ordinary vocabulary 
has been learned. Many innovations have been introduced into the pres- 
entation of grammar, but most of them are more radical in appearance 
than in reality. Some, however, are extremely ingenious, and will doubt- 
less be copied by instructors who do not see fit to adopt the whole 
system. 

The Bdtis method has the following obvious advantages: it trains the 
memory ; it fascinates the student and holds his attention more closely than 
any other mode of leaching now in vogue ; it gives the pupil, in a reason- 
ably short time, a ready command over a large, well -arranged, and well- 
digested vocabulary ; it affords, thru some of its conversational groups, an 
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Pronunciation, neglected in the three modes of instructioi 



Insight into the life of a foreign country, 
tem seems, as far as we can ascertain the facts, to lay itself open to these 
criticisms: it affords but tittle opportunity lor the exercise of judgment; 
it entirely neglects, in the lirst years, the cultivation of the testhelic sense, 
and assigns literary study to a stage which high-school pupils will scarcely 
ever reach. Moreover, its treatment of pronunciation is decidedly unsat- 
isfactory ; but this defect can probably be remedied without disturbing 
the rest of the scheme. 



tioned, is the very foundation of a system that has of late years attracted 
attention in all northern Europe, and has gained a considerable footing 
in Germany and Scandinavia,' Its advocates, while not entirely free from 
the intolerance and the self -con hdence so characteristic of enthusiastic 
reformers, are men of sound scholarship, successful experience, and good 
standing in the educational world. As far as can be ascertained, they 
have arrived at results which go far toward justifying their seemingly 
extravagant claims. There have been few attempts to introduce the pho- 
netic teaching in this country ; probably the most extensive trial of it has 
been made at the Johns Hopkins University. 

The phonetic method resembles the "natural" and the "psychologi- 
cal" schools m that it lakes the modern spoken language as a basis, and 
at first relies mainly on oral instruction, using, as far as possible, the for- 
eign language ilself as a medium of communication. Unlike most •'con- 
versation" courses, however, it is very systematically constructed, and its 
beginning is strictly scientific. It begins with a training of the ear and 
the vocal organs, the pupils being thoroly drilled in the vowels and con- 
sonants of the strange tongue. These sounds are considered both as iso- 
lated phenomena and as elements of idiomatic phrases. The phrases, in 
tnm, are combined into dialogs, descriptions, and stories. At this stage 
[irinted texts arc used, but only in phonetic notation. The ordinary 
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spelling is carefully kept from ihe students during the elementary period. 
It is said that the transition from sound symbols to standard orthography 
presents no serious difficulty. Objects, pictures, and maps are constantly 
displayed, and every effort is made to familiarize the class with the sur- 
roundings, the institutions, the habits, the character, and the mode of 
thought of the people whose language it is learning. The phonetic texts 
gradually increase in length and difficulty, and some of the latest are 
representative of literature. Inflections and syntax are studied induct- 
ively. Composition consists first of the oral and wriiien reproduction of 
matter already heard or read, then of combinations of familiar phrases. 
Systematic grammar is reserved for a late stage, and translation comes 
last of all. 

It is evident that this sort of instruction requires a special preparation 
and a special apparatus. Altho the pupils are not taught phonetics, 
it is essential that the teacher be something of a phonetician ; and the 
present difficulty of obtaining adequate instruction in the science ot 
speech-sounds has doubtless done much to hinder the rapid general adop- 
tion of Victor's program. Let us hope that in the near future such 
training will be brought within the reach of all by means of courses con- 
ducted, in our universities and in our summer schools, by men who unite 
with the necessary scientific attainments a practical knowledge of the 
requirements of American pedagogy. Phonetic texts, too, tho not abso- 
lutely indispensable, are of the greatest assistance." 

This method, while it lacks the logical discipline of the old grammati* ' 
cal insltuclion, is more successful than any other in forming a good pro- 
nunciation and in giving pupils a ready and accurate control of the 
spoken language. The training it affords can hardly fail, moreover, to 
improve the quality of the student's voice and his enunciation of bis 
mother-tongue. From the standpoint of mnemonic education, too, it 
ranks high." In stimulating interest it is nearly equal to the "natural" 
and " psychological " courses, and it is second only to the latter in hold- 
ing the attention. The training of the attention should, by the w^y, be 
regarded as an important part of any pedagogical scheme ; for the habit 
of inattention — the utter inability of pupils to fix their inlnds on any- 
thing for more than a few minutes at a time — is the most serious obstacle 
that confronts our secondary teachers. The attempt to give scholars, by 
ear and eye, by description, and by the use of objects and pictures, a cor- - 
rect and vivid idea of foreign life has been carried farther by the pho- 
neticians than by any other school ; but there is no reason, save the lack 
of rightly prepared instructors, why this feature should not be introduced 
into every method; the neglect of it defeats one of the principal objects 
of modern -language study. Another means to the same end is the system 
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of iniernational correspondence between school children of diSereot 
countries.' 

What arc the disadvantages of the "phonetic" plan, when we con- 
sider it from the point of view of our American high schools ? In the 
first placo, it seems, like other " oral" methods, to overlook the impor- 
tance of literary education, for it postpones the reading of real books to 
a stage that is beyond our secondary period. In Europe, where inter- 
course between foreign countries is easy and frequent, and a command of 
several languages has a recognized commercial value, it is natural that a 
practical mastery of the strange tongue should seem highly desirable. 
With us, isolated as we are, a speaking knowledge of French and Ger- 
man has. except for teachers, but little pecuniary worth ; and even in the 
case of a student, who has acquired it for pleasure alone, the opportuni- 
ties (or practice are so few that his hardly won accomplishment will soon 
slip from him. Familiarity with pronunciation and a certain ability to 
handle foreign constructions are, indeed, essential to a proper apprecia- 
tion of the literature; but if literary study is not reached, of what avail 
Is the preparatory training ? For we must bear in mind that the vast 
majority of our pupils — those for whom the course should be planned 
— will not continue their education beyond the high school. It has been 
pointed out that oral work, besides exercising the organs of speech, 
arouses interest and fosters a certain alertness of mind, and is therefore 
valuable for its own sake. We may question, however, whether these 
bencfiis make up for the sacrifice of all the aesthetic culture and the iniel- 
Icctiial broadening that come only from the reading of good books. 

To this criticism the European advocates of the method would surely 
reply that they believe in abundant reading, after the student has mas- 
tered the spoken idiom. Ic appears, then, that the real fault of their 
program, as applied to our conditions, is not so much that its underlying 
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topic must be sacrificed. A few things thoroly and intelligently done 
make the best secondary discipline. As long, however, as our present 
conditions last it is clear that we must give up something. Until we are 
all willing greatly to lengthen the time given to the linguistic part of our 
children's education, we shall have to renounce the idea of a full, well- 
rounded knowledge of French and German, and, selecting the portion of 
the subject that appears most important for the greatest number, devote 
ourselves to the cultivation of that restricted field. Considerations of 
this nature have led many thoughtful teachers to adopt a mode of instruc- 
tion that we may call the " reading method." 



The title explains itself. The study of texts from the very begin- 
ning of the course, abundant practice in translation at sight, leading 
ultimately to the ability to read the foreign language with ease and with- 
out the interposition of English, are the principal features of this pro- 
gram. Grammar and composition are regarded merely as a help to read- 
ing, and are reduced to the essentials ; sometimes accidence and syntax 
are first learned inductivelv, but oftenera small text-boo^ is used concur- 
rently with translation. Great importance is attached to the use of good 
English in the renderings. Pronunciation receives scant attention \ there 
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TOcsbulary ; it cultivates tbe taste by dwelling upon delicacies o( expres- 
sion; it exercises [he memory thru the enforced retention of words . 
and idioms ; it trains the linguistic sense by calling attention to the points 
of resemblance and differences in various tongues; and the exact fitting 
o( phrase to thought forms an excellent discipline for the judgment. 

On the other hand, in addition to the fact that it deals with only one 
aspect of Unguage, the reading method is lacking in vivacity and in 
stimulus to the attention ; it interests only the more serious pupils. 
Moreover, the continued use, year after year, of an easy way of teaching 
— (or it is comparatively easy, and requires but tittle special training — 
may prove demoralizing to the instructor, dull his appetite for self- 
improvement, and make bim indolent and easily satisfied with his qualifi- 
cations. 



SBCnON IV. METHOD AS KELATED TO THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 

If all our classes were in the bands of born teachers, ideally prepared . 
for their work, advice with respect to method would be quite superfluous. 
Every teacher would create for himself the method best suited to his 
class and to bis own peculiar gifts. His personality would infuse life and 
efficacy into any process he would be likely to adopt. But in a profession 
wa widely pursued we cannot expect the majority of its followers I o show 
genuine vocation. The most of our teachers are made, and we must see 
to it that they be as well made as possible. It cannot be too strongly 
urged upon school authorities that, if modern- language instruction is to ' 
do the good work which it is capable of doing, it must be given by thoroly 
competent teachers. The committee's investigations show, and it is a 
pleasure to testify lo the fact, that we already have a goodly number of 
secondary teachers who answer lo that description. Nevertheless, our 
general standard is still far too low. For some time to come the majority 
of our teachers will necessarily be guided to a large extent, in the choice 
of methods, by the consideration of (heir own competence. 

But, while it is easy to insist, broadly, upon the importance of adequate 
preparation tor teachers, it is not so easy to define, in exact terms, the 
minimum of attainment which can be regarded as sufficient. Much will 
always depend upon personality, upon general alertness of mind, and 
aptitude fur leaching. The best of teachers learn with iheir pupils, and 
It will sometimes happen that one who knows loo little of his subject will 
teach it belter than another who knows more. Nevertheless, it remains 
broadly true, and should never be forgotten for a moment, that what the 
teacher most needs is to be a master of bis subject. With the sense of 
all-around mastery come independence of judgment and the right kind 
of kH assurance. Without this sense the attempt to follow someone 
else's method, however good the method may be in the bands of its 
inventor, can never jiroduce [he best results. 



To be ideally prepared for giving instruction in a modern language, 
even in a secondary school, one should have, aside from the ability to 
teach and the general culture necessary to secure the respect and attach- 
ment of pupils, a thoro practical command of the language to be taught, 
a solid knowledge o£ its literature, and a first-hand acquaintance with 
the foreign life of which the literature is the reflection. To be decently 
prepared, he should, at least, have read so much in the recent literature of 
the language that he can read about as ea[>ily as he would read matter of 
the same kind in English. He should have studied the principal works 
of the great writers, and should have taken a course in the general history 
of the literature. He should know thoroly the grammar of the language 
in its present form. If be has some knowledge of the historical develop- 
ment of forms, such knowledge will help him in his teaching, especially 
in the teaching of French to pupils who have studied Latin. He should be 
able to pronounce the language intelligently and with reasonable accuracy, 
tho he may not have the perfect "accent" of one who is 10 the 
manner born. He should be able to write a letter or a short essay in the 
language, without making gross mistakes in grammar or idiom, and to 
carry on an ordinary conversation in the language without a sense of 
painful embarrassment. Even this degree of attainment will usually 
require residence abroad of those for whom English is the mother-tongue, ' 
unless they have enjoyed exceptional opportunities in this country. In 
any case, the residence abroad is greatly to be desired. | 

In insisting that secondary teachers of a modern language should be < 
able to speak the language with at least moderate facility and correctness, 
the members of the committee are well aware that they set up a standard | 
higher than that which has very generally been deemed sufficient. But it , 
is a standard to which we must come. Many of the best schools have | 
already come to it. Nor need we fear that such a standard will result 
permanently to the advantage of the foreign-born teaciier in the competi- 
tion [or positions. If we leave out of account cases of exceptional 
individual talent for leaching, the general principle holds good that the 
best teacher of a foreign language is a person of the same nationality as 
his pupils, who is thoroly at home in the language to be taught. The 
American-born teacher will thus have a substantial advantage over his 
foreign-born competitor, but he cannot afford to be vulnerable in so 
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remedied by the reading of well-chosen books, by work i; 
iDcr srhools, and by association with foreigners in thjs country. It is to be 
hoped thai our colleges and universities will recognize, more largely than 
they love heretofore recognized, the need of practical courses for teachers 
of the modern languages. 

Willi respect, now, to the main subject of this section, it is hardly _l 
necessary to observe that the teacher who cannot himself speak his modern 
language should not attempt seriously to teach his pupils to speak it. He 
■honld not try to work the " natural method," or any private variation there- 
of ; if he does, he will be almost certaj n to do more harm than good. He may 
and should provide memory exercises that exhibit natural colloquial forms, 
but in so doing he should be guided by some good manual, and make that 
the basis of the class-room work. The native German or Frenchman will 
naturally think that success will be easy for him in a "conversation" course, 
but it is for him to remember that he can accomplish nothing worth while 
without system i thai he must have the proper books; that he cannot 
comprehend his pupils' difhculties unless he knows English well, and 
thai he ran never govern his class unless he has a sympathetic under- 
«Uoding of American character. For the "psychological," and still 
; for the "phonetic," program special study is necessary, and no 

\ foreigner or native, should imagine that he can cope with such a 

thod oR-hand. 

Bui if ihe availability and goodness of the several methods described 
fn the preceding section depend mainly upon the fitness of the teacher, 
they also de]>«:nd upon the age of pupils, the probable length oE the 
course, and the size of classes. If the study begins in childhood, and the 
beginnrr is looking forward to a long and thoro course of the best pos- 
sible kind, it is obviously the right thing that he devote a large amount of 
time at first to the acquisition of a faultless pronunciation and an easy 
command of the colloquial language. He will then have the best possible 
foundation (or literary study. Bu( if he begins later in life and the prob- 
lem is to realize the maximum of benefit from a limited course, he should 
devote less time to the colloquial language and proceed more quickly to 
Ihe study of literature, ll is also evident that in classes of considerable 
si»e the most eflficicnl colloquial practice cannot be given ; Ihe pupils may 
learn lo understand the language (and this is. of course, well worth while), 
but they will not learn to speak with much facility. If this report were 
intended to meet ideal conditions, that is. if it were addressed to teachers 
whose training would permit them to choose freely from the methods that 
have been described and to combine them with wise discretion, the 
committee might be disposed (altho in that case, as we have already 
remarked, advice with regard to method would hardly be needed) to make 
some such recommendations as the following: For very young children, 
»y up lo the a^cof ten, the "natural" or imitative method of the nurse or 
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the governess, with some help, perhaps, from the " psychological " method. 
For a course o£ six years, beginning, say, at the age of twelve, a combina- 
tion during the first three years of the " psychological "and "phonetic" , 
methods, accompanied by some study of grammar; after that a more thoro 
study of grammar, together with the reading and translation of good lit- 
erature, suplemented by oral practice in the language and written compo- 
sition. For a four-years' course, beginning in the high school, we should 
recommend a similar procedure, the division between the "psychological - 
phonetic" and the "reading " methods coming, however, somewhat earlier, 
say, after the first year. In combining the "psychological" and "phonetic" 
methods the general plan of the former would be followed, while the latter 
would be imitated in its treatment of pronunciation and, so far at least as 
French is concerned, in its use of phonetically transcribed texts. For any 
shorter course we should advise the "reading" method, accompanied, how- 
ever, by scientific training in pronunciation, drill in the rudiments oE gram- J 
mar, and a moderate amount of oral practice. I 

Recognizing the somewhat idealistic character of these recommenda- 
tions, the committee will present further on a scheme of secondary 
courses, with suggestions relating thereto, which are meant to be adapted • 
to existing conditions. First, however, it is necessary to deal briefly with 
another subject, or rather with two closely related subjects, which are more 
or less involved in any consideration of the modern languages in second- 
ary education. 

SECTION v. MODERN LANGUAGES IN THE PRIMARY GRADES ; THE EXTEN- 
SION OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL COURSE 

In a number of American cities modern-language instruction, mainly \ 
German, has already been introduced in the primary" grades of the public I 
schools, and the propriety and value of such instruction have been warmly 
debated in the newspapers and in local educational circles. On the one 
hand, it is urged that in any community where Germans preponderate or 
constitute even a large minority of the taxpayers, they have a right to 
demand that the German language be taught in the public schools. The 
reply is made thai the primary schools of the Unites Stales have an impor- 
tain function to perform in preparing children for life and citizenship in an 
English-speaking country, and that this mission will best be performed if 
the English language and no other is made the subject and the medium o! 
instruction. To lhi= it is rejoined that the learning of a foreign language 
in childhood need not prejudice the learning of English or any other 
important subject, that the rudiments are quickly and easily acquired, and 
that the early beginning is in accordance with sound pedagogical prin- | 
ciples. This line of assertion, in turn, is met with the reply that the primary I 
schools have all they can do in teaching the subjects that are of obvious I 
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and andenlable use to everybody, and that the smattering of a foreign lan- 
gxiage which ihey can impart serves do educatiooal purpose and is of no 
practical value in life. 

When the issue is thus stated, one sees at once that there is a measure 
of soundness In all these contentions. The committee feels that it would 
be futile to attempt here an answer to the question whether it la or is not 
desirable, in the abstract, that a foreign language be taught in the primary 
grades of our public schools. The question in its politico-social bearings 
Is a very large one, but it is a question which every community must and 
will decide (or itself in view of local conditions, and the wisdom of ita 
decision must abide the test of experience. We believe, however, that 
experience is already sufficient to enable us to formulate certain general 
principles which should always be kept in vietv in the practical manage- 
ncnt ot the matter under consideration. 

In ibe first place, if a foreign language is taken up in the primary 
grades, it should always be as an optional study. This point seems to 
require no argument. The value of the study is at best so uncertain, so 
dependent upon circumstances of one kind or another, that the work 
should not be made obligatory for anyone. 

In the second place, it is not worth while, as a rule, that the study of 
a foreign language be taken up in the primary grades, unless the beginner 
has at least a prospect and an intention of going on thru the second- 
ary school. The reason for this opinion is that what can be acquired of 
a foreign language in the primary grades, even with the best of teaching, 
and under the most favorable conditions, is good lor nothing except as a 
foundation. For while it is true that children learn quickly and easily the 
rudiments of " conversation " in a foreign tongue, it is also true ttiat they 
forget them no less quickly and easily. The children of parents who 
speak German at home, and expect to speak it more or less all their lives, 
may be taught m inc priman- school to use the languages little more cor- 
rerily; bat if they leave school at the age of twelve or fourteen, they inevi- 
tably drop back into the speech habits of (hose with whom they associate, 
and their school training thus becomes, so far as the German language is 
concerned, arcminiscence of time wasted. The children of parents who 
speak English at home may get a smattering of German at school ; but if 
ihcy leave school at the age of twelve or fourteen, they soon forget all they 
have learned. 

la the third place, if a foreign language is taught in the primary 
grades, it should t>c by teachers who handle the language easily and 
idiomatically. Classes should be as small as possible, and there should be 
at least one exercise on every school day. Infrequent lessons in large 
classes amount to nothing. It is important that the teacher know his 
pupils intimately and be able to adapt his instruction to their individual 
Deeds. The general aim should be to familianxe the learner with the 
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vocabulary and phraseology of the spoken ianguage, and to teach hin 
express himself readily and correctly in easy sentences. The free use of 
Realien is lo be recommended. 

In what has just been said we have had in view the usual arrangement 
of work, in accordance with which the secondary or high school is sup- 
posed to begin with the ninth grade (the average pupil being then about 
fourteen years old) and to extend over a period of four years. Grades below 
the ninth we have classed as primary. But while this is still the typical 
arrangement for the country at large, schoolmen have here and there 
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of time. When, as sometimes happens, the colleges are blamed for this 
stale of affairs, and it is suggested that they reduce their requirements 
for admission, they are able to reply with much force that present require- 
ments, even where they are highest, are none too high, nnless we ate 
willing lo fall far below the standard of the Old World. The average 
graduate of an American high school is of about the same age as the 
average graduate of a German gymnasium, but the latter is farther along 
in his studies and belter prepared for higher work. We have, therefore, 
to consider the problem of strengthening the preparatory course, while 
recogniiing that the ordinary four-year curriculum can bear no further 
burdens, and should, if anything, be simplified. Of this problem Ihe 
obvious solution is to begin the proper work of the high school at an 
earlier date. Instead of dividing our educational years into eight pri- 
mary, four secondary, and seven or eight higher, we, should divide them 
into six primary, six secondary, and six higher. 

It is probable, then, that the six-year high-school course will meet with 
increasing favor, tor the idea is a good one. At the same time we can 
not expect that the now usual organization of school work will be changed 
immediately or even rapidly, and for this reason the model courses to be 
described below huve been drawn up primarily with reference to existing 
conditions. Our principal object in touching here upon the subject o[ 
the six-year secondary curriculum was to prepare the way for an expres- 
sion of the opinion that, where such extended courses are provided, a 
modern language can be very advantageously begun in the seventh 
grade. 

Whether Latin or a modern language should come first in a well- 
ordered course of study i.s a question upon which teachers differ. 
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one of the questions upon which, in (he existing state of psychological 
ud pedagogical science, it is just as weU not lo dogmatize. In fixing 
the order of studies in any school course, practical considerations of one 
kind or iinother will often outweigh general argument. Probably the 
sanest view of the matter is that it does not make very much difference 
whelhcr Latin or a modern language precedes, if only tlie elementary 
instruction in either case be rightly adapted to the learner's age and 
mental condition. It is often urged that the discipline afforded by th^ 
study of Latin makes the subsequent learning of a modern language 
euier. This is true, but the converse is no less true. In beginning the 
serious study of any foreign language there are certain menial habits to 
be foruied, certain faculties to be called into play and exercised. The 
pupil must learn how to study. He must become familiar with st4'ange 
forms and with their equivalent in his own tongue. He must learn what 
idiom means and how to translate ; must learn to observe, compare, and 
think. Kor the purpose of this elementary discipline one language is as 
good as another, if only the teaching be intelligeni ; and the discipline 
o( the first linguistic study makes the second easier. In general, it is 
safe to assert that the average boy or girl of twelve will take more kindly to 
l'>cn4;h or German than to Latin. The modern language is easier and 
more interesting. It seems more real and practical. Progress is more 
rapid. The value of the Latin has lo be taken on trust, that of the 
modern language is more obvious to the juvenile mind. Forthechildwn 
of twelve the Latin grammar is a very severe study. It means usually for 
many months little more than a loading of the memory with paradigms, 
a blind investment of labor lor the sake of a mysterious future profit 
which the learner cannot comprehend, The elementary reading matter 
is usually dull stuff, devised to illustrate grammar. Up thru Ciesar's 
C^mmteHtarUi there is almost nothing to touch the feeling, to feed the 
imagination, to suggest a real connection with the pupil's own life. It is 
all a grind ; in its time and place, to be sure, a very useful grind. We 
believe in it heartily. But the question is whether for children of twelve it is 
not best to break the force of the initial impact with Latin by using a 
modern language as a buffer. 

It may also be remarked, finally, that one who wishes to acquire a 
modern language thoroly wilt always do well to begin in childhood. 
The later period of youth is distinctly a bad time to begin. In child- 
hood the organs of speech are still in a plastic condition. Good habits 
arc easily formed ; bad habits more easily corrected. The mind acts 
more naivety, and the memory is tenacious of whatever interests. Forms 
of expression arc readily mastered as simple facts. Later in life, in pro- 
poriion as the mind grows stronger, it also grows more rigid. The habit 
of analyzing and reasoning interferes more or less with the natural recep- 
tivity of the child. The hxacion of speech habits in the mother-tongue 
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makes it increasingly difficult to acquire even a moderately good pro- 
nunciation, and perfection is usually out of the question. 



SECTION VI. 



OF THREE NATIONAL GRADES OF PREPARA' 
INSTRUCTION IN THE MODERN LANGUAGES 



Thus far this report has not dealt specifically with requirements lor i 
admission to college. In accordance with the idea embodied in the 
resolution referred to in Section I. we have approached our subject from 
the point of view of the secondary schools. We have endeavored to 
state and explain the principles which should be kept in view in order to 
render our school work in French and German as valuable as possible to 
the learner. We have recognized that the secondary school does not 
exist solely, or even mainly, for the sake of its preparatory function ; and 
what we have said would be in the main true, and we hope valuable, 
even if there were no colleges. Nevertheless the preparatory function of 
the secondary school is obviously of very great importance. In practice 
secondary courses are shaped quite largely with reference to college 
requirements. The school naturally looks to the college as a regulative 
influence. !t turns to the college catalog, learns what must be done 
to prepare its pupils for admission, and concludes, not unnaturally, that 
this is about what ought to be done from an educational point of view. 
In the absence of any central control of education in the United States 
his regulative influence of the college is the most potent agency at our 
command for creating and maintaining a high standard of secondary 
teaching. We come, then, to the subject of secondary instruction as 
related to college requirements. 

For the purpose of simplifying the relation between the colleges and 
the secondary schools, and for the purpose of securing greater efficiency 
and greater uniformity in the work of the schools, it is hereby proposed 
that there be recognized, for the country at large, three grades of pre- 
paratory instruction in French and German, to be known as the elemen- 
tary, the intermediate, and the advanced, and that the colleges be invited 
to adopt the practice of stating their requirements in terms of the national 
grades. 

Explanatory. — The proposed three grades are designed to correspond 
normally to courses of two, three, and four years, respectively, the work 
being supposed to begin in the iirsi year of a tour-year high-school' 
course, and to proceed at the uniform rale of four recitations a Veek. 
The elementary course is designed to furnish the minimum of prepara- 
tion required by a number of colleges in addition to the Latin and Greek 
of the classical preparatory course. The intermediate course is designed 
to furnish the preparation required by many colleges which permit the 
substitution oi a modern language for Greek. The advanced com 
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designed to furnish the highest grade oE preparation of which the second- 
ary school will ordinarily be capable in a four-year course. 

With respect to the lime required, in years and in hours per week, tor 
the satisfactory completion of the work lo be outlined below, it should 
be said that the committee has no thought of impusing upon the schools 
an inflexible program. Teachers will continue to make their programs 
in accordance with their own judgment nnd convenience. The rapidity 
with which the proposed work can be done will, of course, vary greatly 
in different schools, with the age and aptitude of pupils, the size of 
classes the efficiency of teaching, and according as the beginner of 
French o\ German has or has not studied Latin. It makes no small 
difference whether the modern language is begun in the first year or In 
the third yiar of the high-school course. In attempting to draw up 
model courses, however, the committee obviously had to make some 
definite assumption with regard to the time of beginning and the number 
ol recitations per week. Il was also necessary lo provide for the case of 
ihe work beginning in the first year, since many of our best schools 
already have four-year courses in German or French, o' both. It is 
clearly desirable that such courses be made as good as possible, and that 
ihey have a recognised place and value in our general scheme of require- 
ments for admission to college, 

Wlih regard to ihe four recitations per week. let it be observed that: 
thai number has been made the basis of our calculations, nol because 
the committee prefers it lo five, or wishes lo recommend it to the 
schools instead of five, but because it is believed lo be the smallest 
number that will permit the proper completion of the work pro- 
posed, if the work begins in the first year. When a modern language 
is begun in the third year of the high school, it may be possible lo com- 
plete the iniermcdiate course in two years at the rate of five recitations a 
week, and the elementary course in proportionally less lime. Where 
French is taken up in the lasl year of the classical preparatory course, it 
may be jiossible sometimes to meet the elementary requirement in one 
year at Ihc rate of five recitations a week. But this will almost never be 
possible in the case of German, and in general the committee docs not 
recommend one-year courses. The attempt lo meet Ihe elementary 
requirement in one year will result usually in a cramming process, with 
neglect of that ihoro drill upon the rudiments which is necessary for a 
ffioA foundation. 

In drawing up model courses the committee has had in view the 
needs and the conditions of the Uniled Stales at large.' ihc work of the 
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subcommittee charged with the matler was first submitted for crilidsm 
and suggestions to some two hundred secoDdary teachers ot known 
ability and experience. It was then carefully revised in the light of the 
information and opinions gathered, and finally ran the gauntlet of thoro 
discussion in the Committee of Twelve. It is believed to represent ihe 
best intelligence of [he country ; to set a standard which is high, but not 
too high, and lo be (hruout entirely practicable. Teachers who do not 
find their own ideas perfectly expressed by the scheme will please 
remember that the committee had to find its way among a multitude of 
counselors. 

RECOMMENDED COURSES OF STUDY 

SECTION Vll. THE ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GERMAN 



At the end ol the elementiuy course in Geiman the pupil should be able lo read at 
sight, and lo Iranslale, if called upon, by v»y of proving his ability to read, a passage at 
very easy dialog or narrative prose, help being given upon unusual woids and cunslruc- 
tions, to put into German short English sentences taken from Ihe language ot everyday 
life or based upon Ihe text given for translation, and to ansner questions upon the rudi- 
mcnta of the grammar, as delincd below. 

During ihe lirsl year the work should comprise ; ( I } careful drill upon pronunciation ; 
(a) the memorizing and frequent repetition of easy colloquial sentences ; (3) drill upon 
the rudiments of grammar, that is, upon the inflection ol the articles, ot such n 
belong lo Ihe language of everyday life, of adjectives, pronouns, weak verbs, and the 
strong verba ; also upon the use of the more common prepositions, the simpler 
uses of the modal auxiliaries, and the elementary rules ot syntax and word order ; (4) 
abundant ciisy exercises designed not only to lix in mind the forms and principles of 
grammar, but also Co cultivate readiness in Ihe reproduction of natural forms of eipres- 
Kion : (5) the reading oE from 75 to 100 pages of graduated texts from a reader, with 

a translating into German easy i 
from the reading lesson (the teacher giving the English), and in the reproduction 
fiom memory of senlences previously read. 

During the second year the work should comprise ; (t) the reading of from I Jo to 
300 pages of literature in the form of easy i^toties and plays; {2) accnrnpanying practice, 
as before, in the translation into German of easy variations upon the matter read, and 
also in the oS-hand reproduction, sometimes orally and !>ometimes In writing, of the 
substance of short and easy selected passages ; (3) continued drill upon the rudiments of 
the grammar, directed to the ends of enabling the pupii, first, to use his knowledge with 
facility in the formation of sentences, and, secondly, to state his knowledge correctly in 
the technical language of grammar. 
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tbe lime limited, the eiaminalinn is necessarily in writing; and (bcD the only available 
lest ot Ihe ability lo read is the ability to translate, while pronunciation and rcadi- 
net* ol speech arc not tested at all. It it evident, then, that a good syminctrical training 
in the leconiUry school maal keep in view more Ihings ihan are likely la be " required " 
of Ihe cauilldiite al his cKamicalion for admission to college. In what follows we shall 
lake up the more Impoclant points thai are inrolved in Ihe teaching of beginners, and 
Buke fame practical suggestions — suggestions that are by no means intended to pre- 
■cribc ■ louUnc, but ratlier Co slale and etplaiu guiding' principles. 

1. J^HHHtialwn. — It is hnrdly necessary lo say that Ihe first mailer of importance 
foi the beginner is tbe learning of a good pronuDcialion. Drill upon the Bul>)ect cbould 
be kept up steadily and ineioiBbly until light habits are (irmly liied ; because wrung 
babiu fonned at ihe outicl are very persistent and very difficult to correct. In allempl- 
iag lo imtlale his teacher's ullerauce of Ihe strange German sounds the learner will at 
firil neither hear nor leproduce correctly, but will utter rough approiimalions of his own, 
II is necessary to liain bolh his ear and his vocal organs. In doing this most teachers 
raly only upon oft -repealed imilalions of their own pronunciation; and this is the best 
tellance. always supposing that the model itself be good. What usually happens, how- 
■TCt, is thai teachcn cease or slacken ihcir drill too Soon. They And it dull business. 
After correcting some fuuliy utterance a score or two of times, they conclude (bat Ibe 
result obtained will " do," that it is the best obtainable, thai practice will make perfect — 
ia thi future. But Ihe learner, being no longer regularly brought lo book for bis faults, 
perTWiualei them, and makes no further progress eiccpl lo pronounce badly with greater 
facility- In this way is actguired the slovenly proaunciation with which loo many leave 
•cbooL 

Tbe opinion it lomciimea eipreued that it is not worth while to take greal pains in 
Ifae leaching of pronunciation, since perfection is out of the question. The argument Is 
that .\aericau youths will not learn in school, however Ihey may be taught, la pionounc* 
German aj Germans pronounce it ; and that, since they will speak badly anyway, the 
qnestion of more or less cannol greatly matter. But this is not the right attitude. For. 
■llbo one who is not a German will very rarely learn after childhood lo use the organs of 
speech precisely as Gennans use them, lo that his prununciation will ring absolutely true, 
still any boy or gin ol average ipilude may, by careful itlenlton lo tbe subject, acquire a 
pnKmoeiation so good that it »tll be pleasing rather than displeasing to a cultivated 
C«naan <ai ; Just as, in the case ul Germans learning English, that which is called Ihe 
foreign " accent " may be reduced to such minute proportions that it does not offend, tho 
ll b noticeable. Now, this is a result worth working for ; but it can only be obtained when 
Um tendici ii interested in pronunciation and well informed with regard to it. And right 
kcM cotnes in the great value of a knowledge of phonetics. Without such knowledge 
tkt toncher'a only resource is the imitation of himself as model ; his own personal habits 
ol MUnnM bdcome Ihe standard of the class. But his habits may not be the beat. If 
aa American, be may have received a faulty training ; if a German, be may have diale:tic 
itles which ihoold not be taught lo a class. One who knows just how the German 
I* an produceil, and how Ihey differ from Ibe English sounds with which they are 
moat apt to be confounded, has a great advantage in teaching pronunciation, IE be 
henn a faulty utterance, be will know what la the mailer and con cotrecl it in the most 
eSectinway. If he knows something ol Geniian dialects, of provincial ot local pcculiari- 
Ue* nf pronunciation, of the nature and claims of Ihe so-called slandard prununcialion, 
te will know what "correctness " mean* and will b« able lo teach more inlclligently. 
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And, what is most important of all, for one who has a scit 
the class-room drill upon the subject will not he a dull. m< 
ioteresting employment. He will himself learn much i 
leaching of pronunciation useful to his pupils, not only lor 

It is, therefore, very muth to be desired that teacher 
schools be qualified to deal scientifically with (he subject of pronunciation. For this | 
pose it is not at all tiecessary that they be accomplished pboneticiaiis. A very rudimen* , 
tary knowledge of general phonetics will sufBcc. Of greater importance is it to have at 
hand, ant! ■□ have carefully studied, a good treatment of the special problems of German- 
Engiislb phonetics.' 

3. The mcmoraing BfcellBguial senttncts. — If there is any point upon which progres- 
sive teachers of living languages the world over have lately been coming to an agreement, 
it is that, in any course of study making the slightest pretension to Iboroness, the proper 
Starling- point in teaching is the vocabulary and phraseology of the language as repre- 
sented in its everyday forms of expression. It is, of course, possible to learn to read a 
language with some facility and still not be able to utter a sentence in it inleUlgibly or to. 
understand a sentence uttered by another : in short, without acquiring any feeling for the 
language in its characteristic modes of expression. Scholars and men of science who 
find it necessary in their work to read a number of foreign languages can very quickly, 
by the aid of grammar, dictionary, and translation, reach a point at which Ihey con 
" make out the sense " or " get the drift " of an article or a pamphlet. But thii is not 
learning the language any more than " picking up " a tew Lunes on the piano is learning 
music. Such reading, tho belter than nothing and useful for certain purposes, is unsatis- 
factory. In the field of itllti Ullrts, where so much depends upon style, upon niceties at 
expression, and the subtle association of ideas, it is extremely unsatisfactory. The schm>I. 
in dealing with languages so important as German and French, should aim at something 
better, ll should aim to be thoro; to begin in the best way. and lay a good foundation. 

For literary appreciation — that is, for reading of the most profitable kini 
needs before all things a sensitive feeling for the language. One needs (he s 
being at home in it. In teaching, this principle should be recognixed from the outset ' 
The iearner's knowledge is to be made second nature. His facilities and organs must 
taught to respond instantly and naturally to the foreign symbols, whether they are seen 
heard. Idea and form of expression must become so intimately associated that the o 
suggests the other without any intervening process of ratiocination. To accomplish tbit, 
there is no kind of drill so good as the memorising and frequent repetition ol easy col- 
loquial sentences. Such sentences can be given out and learned without any attempt at I 
grammatical analysis and quite in advance of the pupil's grammatical knowledge. To J 
know the meaning of is Ihut mir leid, and to be able to handle the sentence appropriatelj, I 
it is not at all necessary that one be able to parse a single one of 'the words, 
borne in mmd that psychologically the unit of speech is the sentence or the phrase, and I 
not the individual vocable. Thoughtful teachers sometimes object lo this form of drill 
on the ground that it is mere memory work, that it does not teach the pupil to think or to 
Empl's Cirmatt Orikntrafhy anJ PknoUfy {eaaaa, 1S47). 
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ttUftra, This, however, a nul « valid ol<ieclion. Such drill doei much m 

Ok mcmorf. Il developt aptitude by making psychological r 

tborU by crealinK SfratAgffiiAf. lu value has some analogy lo Ihat of die bogtt exerciKi 

oflheinclpienl pianitt. 

It » obviously importanr Ihal what is ({iven out to be learned in this way should 
ogniUl of nothing but nalural, oll-iecurnog lortni ol eipreuion. The pupii is to learn 
hov Uttmani acmally say thiogi, and nut how they might possibly say something which 
KO one would ever have occasion to say outside the class-room. The ideal condition is, 
ot course, that llie teacher have such a command of. colloquial idiom that he will be able 
to luniish the necessary materiiit from the resources of hit own knowledge. It will, 
then, be best that the pupil's repetitions be elicited by questions addressed to bim in 
German ; in other words, that the drill lake the [arm of short dialogs without the use of 
English. But. as we have already intimated, the teacher who does not command the lan- 
guage should mil attempt this, but follow a book or note down suitable a 
bis teading of realistic stories and plays. Such sentences may then he given out to be 
Icanitd and repeated frequently, the teacher giving the thought in English.' 

Tbia is, perhaps, an appropriate place lo say a word upon the subject of n 
potOy. a kind of drill which is highly thought of and largely practiced by many leacheia. 
The argumeal in its favor, gene rally takes some such form as this : Boys and girls are 
■pa lo memortie easily, and they must memorize something : then why nut have theia 
Bkenoriie gem^ ut poetry and great thoughts of great writers rather than the banalities of 
onllnarr ducoutse } But this argument ii fallacious. The object of the drill in col- 
loquial Ucrman l>, as we have already remarked, not to load the memory with things 
supposed to be highly valuable in themselves, but lo create an instinctive feeling for llie 
bnguage in its usual and natural modes of expression. Now poetry, as the language of 
etBotian, it a mote or le»s artificial — often ■ highly artifidal — (onn of expression, and 
U te better Ihal the natural become lodged in the mind first. The beginner who has 
Icatned to recite "Sah ein Knab" ein Ruslein slehn, Rostein auf der Heiden," is hardly 
In a better, but rather in a worse, position for learning how a German would ordinarily 
caprcta that idea. It may further be remarked that in simply hearing rccitalions of poetry 
in (he class room the teacher can be of little use except to see that his pupils have done 
their task, which is, to make the liest of il, one of his lowest functions; lo correct mis- 
takes of pronunciation, and lo give jKiints in elocution, if bis talent tuns in that direction. 
It is an easy business for him, but It is apt lo involve a great waste of valuable time for 
all except the reciter. Finally, it is not to be forgotten that this kind of exercise, if il is 
fell a« an liksoroe task, may easily create a positive distaste, instead of a liking, for the 
(ems of poetry. We mui remember I.O[d Byron's pathetic eaclamation i 
Th«i luvHll. Hona, wboig t liatetl n. 

To sum up, we would not beundcniood as condemning altogether the eacrctfieof mem- 
Ofidag poetry, but we have not thought it of sufficient importance lo deserve a place in 
the scheme of work outlined above. At any rate, il should not be made much of in the 
ewly stages. The poemi given out for cammilting lo memory shouid be few and shun, 
knd selected with reference to their simplicity and naturalness of expression. The 
isc altogether during the first year will make no great 
itxallr obilan ilw cnnniilK dacs sat iwdEtakc te moauscBd partlculni Anwrleu 

ikfwfir £mffi'iti. ia > dc«H)enhim. Worihr ol rKDnuncptUiiop lor il> itinni inwu 

of idiaB, svdAiiwUr tood lar RanuB anil Frcttth, i% iht GcrmiD cdiiloa of Siotbi'b 
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miiUke. The recitation ot well-chosen dialogs, with the parts assigned, 19 a loiter ei 
ciie, and, we believe, is usually iound more iotereEtiDg lo learners. 

3. Gratimar.— Xi, a assumed thai simple exercises in colloquial German will begin 
with the very lirst lesson and take 3. portion of each recitation period, even when the I 
pupil Is learning the alphabet and becoming familiar with the values of the letters. 
goes without saying that llie sentences learned should occasionally be v 
well as often repeated orally. Practice in writing German from dictation is helpful il 
learning to spell, and should be kept up ior some lime. It may, however, be disi 
linued earlier than in case of French, becau9c German spelling ps .much 
than French. 

Whether the script letters should be learned at the same liffle with the prinL letten J 
and regularly used in all wntten work is a question upon which opinions differ. On the ' 
one hand, it is urged that the scnpt letters are not at all diflicull to master, and lh>l the 
me ol tliem facilitates learning to spelt 1 that such spellings as miin. miiiseH, J/in, n/zen, 
and others come more easily in the German than in the Roman script. It is also urged 
ihal, as Germans use the script in their ordinary writing, those who are studying the 
language should leam lo use it. The opposing arguments are that Iheie is nulhing 
educational or practically useful about learning to write the German script; that for 
Americans it is quite sufficient lo be able to read it, in case tbey should some time get a 
letter written in it; that boys and girls of h^gh-achool age have usually formed their 
hand in English, and that, unless great pains be taken with them at the start — that is, 
unless the teacher be both able and willing to teach penmanship fo;'' its own sake — ihej 
are almost sure to leam to write Ibe script in an ugly un-German hand, like nothing ever 
met with outside the class-room. From this it is clear that there is something lo be mid I 
upon both sides. Upon the whole, Ihe committee is ol the opinion that the use of Ihe f 
German script in Ibe schools should not be regarded as a matter of great importance, ai 
should never be requited at a college eiaminalion. Teachers who write il well, and a 
willing to take the time to teach it well, may very properly insist upon it. Others will be 
upon sale ground if they permit the use oF the Roman letters in all written work. In 
that case, however, they should sooner or later give their pupils same practice in reading 
German h and w riling. 

It is assumed that learners who are of high-school age will take up the study ol 
grammar after a few preliminary lessons. But for several weeks the grammar lesloni 
should be short and easy, so as to allow an abundance of time each day for colloquial 
eiercises and drill upon pronunciation. As the course proceeds, the study of granuoftr 
and the doing of eiercises directly related to the study of grammar may properly be 
allowed to absorb an increasing portion of the time, but the colloquial practice should be 
kept up. In the teachinn of grammar the most important principle lo be kept In view il 
that the grammar is there for the sake of the language, and not the language for the sake 
of the grammar. The recitation of paradigms, rules, and exceptions is always in danget 
of degenerating into a facile routine, in which there is but little profit. The important 
thing is not that the learner should acquire facility in telling oEf paradigms, quoting 
statements, and eiplaining principles according to the book, but that he should acquire 
facility in understanding and using the language. The maxim should be : Little theory 
, and much application. It is of small use to be able to stale correctly the principle of 
adjective declension, so long as the pupil, in attempting to apply the principle in a limine 
case, is obliged lo slop and think, to recall his grammar, and perhaps to guess after alL 
The right forms must be so bred into the blood that they come naturally from tongue knd ' 
pen. This, of course, requires an endless amount of repetition, w 
become tedious. But Ibe time spent upon this elementary drill is Well spent and tells for H 
good thruout the course. Teachers should not be in loo great haste to gel Co reading 1 
good literature. 
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Tbe &tn diUcaiiy ol praclical importance in teaching German gmnmai lelatei U 
tlwgBBtiet and dcclEUsion of nouni. If ttkc attempt is maiJc lo roaster the girndct and 

•a of every noun thai is met with, either progress will be vei^ slow fas 
GanoaB chiltlrcn [earning the mother- tongue )< or the learner's memary simn tiecomes 
oTcrtased. Trytog to remember everything, he soon ceases to remember anything vith 
abkulutc cuafitleDce. The best way to deal with this difficulty is lo concentrate attention 
bom Ibe ilarl upon those nouns that belong to the language o( everyday life — the 
names ol familiar ubjecis, relationships, and ideai^to make nure oF these and let the 
others go. A list of such nouns can be made out which need not contain more than, say, 
thne hundred wirds. The pupil who at the end of a two^ycais' course has really 
Ickrneil that number of nouns, so (hat the right gendcrand the right plural come to him 
inatantlr. has done <|uiie enuugh. More should not be expcdtcd by the college examiDcr, 
to (ar am cunotms those nouns the gender and declension of which cannot bv determined 
by uupeclion. It ii, of course, assumed that the candidate will know about nouns in 
■<ir». -InH. ti, -htU, -ktit, in, -uhaft, Httg. Whether he knows any other rules for 
gender is not very important. 

Alter the infleclion of the noun the other grammatical topics that require the most 
allention art the inflection of the adjective, Ibe forms of Ihe strong verbs and modal i 
auxiliaries, the use of prepositions, and the subject of word-order. In dealing with these 
nad iba minor difficulties of German grammar it is customary to rely, first, upon gram- 
matical eierciiea^that i>, the iransUtitin (n>m German into English and from English 
Into (Jermin ol collections of sentences devised or selected for the express purpose ot 
iUiuuatiog some grammatical point'; and, secondly, upon drill connected with the 
German reading lesson. Both these resources are good, if properly handled, and neither 
•hauld be neiflccled. t'o do Its proper work Ihe grammatical exercise should not l« 
simply wiirkcd thm once and then dismissed,, but reviewed and repeated until the 
right fomi come Instantly from the tongue and pen. From this it follows that the 
a ol the grammatical exercise, no lets than those learned in colloquial practice, 
ihaaltl represent natural forms of expreision^things that Germans say or might 
M]F lUuler Easily aupposable conditions, ll used lo be thought ^and perhaps some 
teit-book maker* still think — that anything grammatical will do tor 
% grammar. And so, |>erhaps, it will : but it is possible to teach Ihe grammar at 
UpcaM of the language, and the language is what we are after. To ask a learner to 
t into alleged (lerman such sentences as : "The pupils' coats and shoes are in the 
Bwltb' lland^" or, " I give warm clothes and red apples to poor little children," is, to say 
lilt least, ineipcdienL Instead of a help, it is a hindrance to the acqiiiiitlon of a 
aetksltlvc feeling fvr Ihe language. Rather than exercise his wits upon Ihc translation of 
Mch English into such German it were mnch belter that the learner should do no Engtlsh- 
Gcman ttaiuUtion whatever, but simply read German and learn the grammar by 
obacrvation and appropriate drill. Perceiving rightly that the translolion of bad exercises 
ia a waste of time and [KHilively harmful, snme teachers have been led to the position 
that all Eng I i>h -German Iianslaiion is out of place in a beginner's course. Ttiey argue 
■hat one should not be eipecleil to translate into a language until he knows something 
abual it. until he has a certain working capital in Ihe way of a vocabulary, phraseology 
•dJ linguUtic feeling: that so long as he must look up his words in the vocabulary and 
painfotly and faultily pieue them lugether, according lo his understanding of ihe gram- 
mar, it ia lieller for him to occupy himself with Gerifuio produced by those who know the 
lang^i'll'- This rcaauaing is nnl aJiogeiher unsound, but properly applied It docs not 
lead to ihe rejection of all English-ljerman translation in Ihe early stages of study. On 
the oinirary, such translation is itself hli;hty useful In acquiring that larger working * 
capital which i> deiired. All that m necessary Es |i> avoid ilifHcult or independent iraos- 
InUon. Tbruout the elementary courw the English-German translation ihoald conuit I 



of little else than easy v 
Varlagi should fumibh or sugg 

G acquii^menU being, al course, taken into con»iIe ration- 
be : A great deal of the easy rather than a little of the difficult. 

We come now to the subject of drilling upon llie reading lesson. There are various 
kind« of questions that can be asked about a text, but three types are promioenl in Ibe 
practice of teachers, fn the first type the questions call for the recitation of paradigmi: 
and rules and the eiplnnation of grammatical principles. In the second type ihc ques- 
tions call (or the translation into Gcnnan o( English sentences based uimu the Icil. In 
the third the object is to draw the pupil out and induce him to talk about what is said ii^ 
the leit. To illustrate, supposing the text in hand lo be. Dtr Sti niachl eint Buckl ins 

I. Decline dir Stt. What is the meaning of Jie Stef Decline du Ste. Give the 
principal parts of machl. Inflect maiht in the present indicative active. Give a synopsis 
of its tense in the indicative, first person singular. Why is the accusative used after in f 
Decline Land. What is the difference between Lande aniJ Ldidcrf 

3. How would you say in German : The lake is quiet. The sea is quiet. My home ' 
Is on the lake. I see a ship on the sea. There are many lakes in Switierland? Give 
the German for: I made. I have made. I shall make. What are you making? Paper 
is now made of wood. Would it do to say ttue Bucks itn Lande/ How would you say: 
He Is coming to land. I am going into the country. I live in the country. That ii the i 
case in all lands except the Netherlands ? 

3. Was mackl dtr Sre/ Welthcr Sa ist gfmtini? Wo bffindit nek diestr Stef Vom 
wikhtm Lande Ul kUr dU Ridi? Warm Sit jt in dtrSch'mcUf Wai/ureiHi Rcgifriing 
kal dit Sckwtii t 

Now. (he best teaching will make some use of ail these types oE drill questions, bnt 
more of the second than of the first or third. The objection lo an exclusive, or even a 
predominant, use of the first is that it leaches the pupil lo " rattle off '" paradigms nod 
rules, but not to understand or to use the language. Instead of learning lo think in Ger- 
man, as the phrase is, he learns to think grammar in the terms of his text-book. Every 
college examiner is acquainted with the youth who will write ir hal gekomnuH and then, 
on demand, give correctly the rule for the use of the auxiliaries of tense. What is 
needed in his case is not more practice in repealing the rule, but more practice in writing 
and saying tr ill gtiommcn. The objection to an exclusive use of Type 3 is that it does 
not specifically teacb grammar at all. In Types i and 2 the questions may, of course, be 
put in German instead of English. It is to be observed, however, that the German 
grammatical terms are rather difficult lo learn and do not come under the head of "every- 
day forms of expression." The principal value of grammatical drill conducted in Uer- 
man is to teach the learner to handle Ibe sentence. So far as the vocabulary isconcemedi 
be might better be learning something else. 

4. ReaJiHS malttr.~{r> outlining the work of the elementary course we have recom- 
mended that, aside from the German. English exercises of the grammar, the reading 
matter of the first year consist of graduated texts from a reader. This is the usual prac- 
tice, and it certainly has some argument in its favor. The advanloge of a reader is that 
jl oSers variety, introduces the learner to different styles, and lead* him gradually from 
that which is very easy to that which is €Oore difRcutt. Some teachers, however, prefer 
to make no use of a reader, but to pass directly from the grammar lo complete storlei 
having some literary value. They urge that such reading is more interesting and profit- 
able than the disconnected texts usually found in readers. Others, while approving Ibe 
use of a reader, will prefer to drop it earlier than our scheme proposes, and to read at 
least one complete story during the first year. Questions of this kind are not very impor- 
Unt; and there are no general principles on which to decide them. Teachen mnit 



decide according lu Ihe character of their classei. Foituaateiy there Is now do lack of 
Mluble material. We have several very good readen nod ■ large number of MarihiH, 
Gutkiikim. ErtHiungtH, and NaviUtn, published both separately and in colteciiom, 
and all aDnntated lor beginners. 

la Ehooiiag from the mast of literature available (or the second year the aim shoald 
b«, of courie, to lind that which i.i interesting to the young, vholeBome, well written, and 
not (oD difficult. It Is natural to begin with the fairy stories, or Marckm, in which Ger- 
DLany b Ki prolific, but pupils of higb-scbool grade should not be kept too long on a diet 
o( MinifM. II, at the end of the elementary course, the pupil is to be able to read easy 
aamtive prose at aigh^ it is necessary that he have practice in reading different styles. 
UtcIt, realislie narrative, with plenty of dialog, is to be preferred. The German 
IttrtAen is apt to appear childish to American boys and girls. On the other hand, 
mcbcrs often compliin that most of the tales furnished by conspiring editors and pub- 
lished are more or less mawkish love tales, and they sigb for vigorous stories of adven- 
Ure, with the grand pjision left out or made little oi. This is a, demand which future 
editors may well keep in view. Meanwhile we must remember that the Germans are a 
mQre sentimental people than the AmCTicans, and that one ol the objects for which we 
study German in iicboiil is to learn what the Germans are like. 

Stones lailable for the elementary course can be selected from the following list :■ 
Andeneo's Manieit and Bililtrb»th ekm BUdtr; Arnold's FrUxattf Ftritn; liaumbach'* 
Dtt Nenna and Dtr S<Kvifetrukni Gerstacker's Gtrmthkauttm ; Heyse's L'Arraiiiala, 
Oat Miiiktn vm Trtpfi, and Anfang unJ EnJi; Hillem's HaArr ab dit Kirckt; Jen- 
■en'* DUtramu Enta: Leander's Trattmrrtim, and Kltine GeukitAltn : Seidel's Mar- 
tkrm: Stiikl'i Unlf dtm Ckritlkanm; Storm's Iminnstt and GfiikithUa am der Ttifnti 
Zichokke's Dfr tttirpikiHt A'rue. 

Good playi adapted to the elementary course are much harder to find than good 
■tutieia Five-act plays are too long. They require more lime than il Is advisable to 
dtvote to any one text. Among shorter plays the best available are perhaps Benedix' 
JPtr Pipncx, Dtr Wnirrfrini, and Cti»iHgt Vfnritktn! Ell' Er isl niiki eiftrtticktig: 
Wieben's Am dtr Mi/vrsHtt; Wilhelmi's Eimtr mmt krirattn. It is recommended, how- 
rm, that not mote than one of tliesc plays be read, The narrative style should predom- 
Inalc. A good tclcclion ot reading matter lor the second year would be Andersen's 
Itirxktn, OI midrr^ik, or Leander's Triamirrirm, to the eitenl uf, say. forty pages. 
Alter that such a story as Dat kaltt Htrt or Dtr ttrbrothtnt Krug; then Jioker ah dit 
Kinkt at Imatmut, neat a good story by Heyse, Baumbach, or Ijeidel ; lastly Dtr 
PtMtu. 

A minor question which sometimes cicrcises the mind of the teacher U (he question 
of the special vocabulary vrrnu (he dictionary. The obvious advantage oi the special 
vocabulary Is that it is very much more convenient for the learner. A well-known 
•choolmaiii in writing to tlic committee upon (his subject, sums up his views in the 
pcopiMiIlon that " dictionaries ace a nuisance." Nor is it easy to hnd any valid pedagogi- 
cal objection to the use of a properly prepared special vocabulary. The objection most 
often urged i* (hat in using a special vocabulary the scholar does not learn, nrit try to 
learn, what the word ically means in and of itself, but only what it means in the context 
where be has found it. It is urged, therefore, that before he can become independent, 
and accguire scholarly habits of study, be must emancipate himself fmin the special 
vocabulary and Icam to a>e the dictiunary. There is some force in this argument, but 
not much, for what the learner invariably docs in using the dictinnary is to pick out, 
from the various meanings given, the particular one which suits his occasion. To the 
others he pays no attention. When be comes across tbe word In another sense, he looks 
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it up again. It is thus a saving of time if he have the right Taeaning, qd in cumbered bj 
the others, given him in a special vocabulary. Really the whole question is mainly one 
of saving time. If, in getting his lesson, the learner could have at his Elbow someone 
who would simply tell him the meaning of the word, that would be better still, if he 
would but remember what he was told. But there is undoubledly some trulh in the 
principle that what is acquired with difhcuUy, (hat is, with exertion and exercise of 
judgment, is the more likely to be remembered. Meanings that come easily in footnotes 
are apt to go no less easily. The whole question is one upon which no fiied rule can be 
laid down. There is no serious objection to the use o( special vocabularies thruoul 
the elementary course, provided the right texts are available in editions provided with 
vocabularies, but the choice of reading matter should not turn primarily upon this con- 
sideration. It is best to provide a course of reading, with variety, interest, and progres- 
sion, even if, toward the end, the dictionary has lo be used. 

5. Translaihn into English: light reading. — In the majority of schools it would 
appear that, after the first few months, the study of German consists principally in the 
translation of German literature into English. Translation is (he eierci&e which is fell 
by both teacher and pupil to be the most important, and it is the one, accordingi)-, which 
is most insisted upon. It is also the exercise most easily handled. To sit and hold a 
book while the members of (he class translate, one after the other, into class-room 
English, to correct their more serious blunders, and help Ihem to "get the sense," 
requires no great amount of preparation, no great expenditure of energy or ingenuity. 
Bui while it has Its dangers, the profitableness of translation cannot be successfully 
attacked. Whatever may be true of very young children, one who already know<i one 
language will learn another most "naturally," most expeditiously, and most iHorolj 
by means of comparison with bis mother-tongue ; and this comparison, as was pointed 
out in a preceding section, is an important instniment of discipline and culture. More- 
over, translation is the most effective and the most readily available means uf determining 
whether the sense of a passage is exactly understood. It is the best detective of mental 
haiineis, half -knowledge, and self-deception. At the same time it should not be forgottCD 
that the principal object of study is not to learn to translate, but to learn lo read without 
translating. 

How lo deal with translation so as to make neither too much or two little of it, so as 
to get the good and escape the evil of it. is not a simple problem for the teacher. It is 
easy to say that good translation should always be insisted on, and that bad English 
should never be allowed lo go uncorrected. As a counsel of perfection, this is no doubt 
good. The trouble is, however, that really good translation of real literature is an art 
requiring literary skill. There must be lime for the mental balancing of altemativei, the 
testing of synonyms, etc. No one can do it off-hand. To expect schoolboys or college 
students to do it in the ordinary routine of class work is to expect impossibilities. On the 
other band, slovenly, incorrect, and unidiomatic translation is worse than a waste ol time. 
The young person who gels into the habit of murdering his mother-tongue in cold blood, 
onder the pretense of learning a foreign language, does himself more harm than good. 
What, then, is to be done ? The practical answer would seem to be this ; Between the 
extremes of atrocious English, which should not be endured, and the really good English, 
which is unaltainable, there is a wide belt of what may be called tolerable English ; English 
which 1> not excellent from a literary point of view, but is at least clear, grammatical, free 
from grnss improprieties in respect to idiom, and reasonably faithful to the meaning of 
the original. Such tolerable English is all that can be expected in the ordinary routine of 
the class-room. It is, howevei, desirable that the learner become aware that there is a 
higher ideal, and that he have some practice in trying to irach it. To this end a passage* 
in German text should occasionally be given out for a carefully prepared written Iiansla- 
tion. with instructions to take time and make the work just as good as possible. Such 
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translations should then be crilicised by the teacher and compared with one onother in 
the clasB. Attention should be called to the small points of idiom, BTTangenienl, choice 
of words, turn of phrase, etc.. which make up the difference between the tolerable and 
the excellent. In this way the pupil's literary sense will be cullivaled ; be will become 
familiar with the idea of translation as an art, and the effect will be to improve gradually 
Ibe quality of his ordinary work. 

The next question is : How long and to what extent should the routine translation 
of good German into tolerable English be insisted on in the class-room ? The answer is ; 
So long as and wherever the teacher is uncertain whether the meaning of the original is 
understood. If there is complete certainty that the learner can translate his passage of 
German into tolerable English, it is, as a rule, not worth while to have him do it ; the 
time can be used to better advantage. An exception may be made, of course, in the case 
□f pnpils who are for any reason unusually backward in their English, or for such as may 
be inspected of not preparing their lessons. But for capable pupils who have a right 
altitude toward their teacher and their work, there presently comes a time when the 
routine translation in class of what they have previously prepared ceases to be prolttablp. 
They learn no new German in the process, and they <io not improve Iheir command 
of English. For A, B, C, and D, who have prepared their lessons and know perfectly 
well how to translate a given passage, to sit in the class while E actually translates it, 
means a waste of time. When that stage is reached, it is time to drop the systematic 
translation of the entire lesson in class, to call only for the rendering of words or passages 
that are liable to be misunderstood, and to use the time thusgained in some exercise more 
profitable than superfluous translation. 

One such exercise is reading at sight. Since the general aim in the elemenlary course 
Is to learn to read very easy narrative prose at sight, and not to learn to translate any speci- 
fied texts, and since the candidate for admission to college will probably be tested upon 
some text that he has never studied, it is evident that considerable practice should be 
gJTcn in sight reading. Teachers sometimes object to this exercise on the ground that it 
encourages guesswork and inaccuracy. But the objection is not vaJid. The object of 
the exercise is to increase the learner's vocabulary, to make him feel that he can read Ger- 
man that he has not previously studied, and to give him facility in such reading. There 
is not the slightest objection to his guessing at the meaning of a new word. All our read- 
ing is largely a process oi divination, and the better we can divine from the context, the 
better we can read. Of course, the wrong guesses must be corrected, and the teacher is 
there for that purpose, ft is hardly necessary to say that for sight reading the very easiest 
tests that can be found should be chosen. Grimm's Marchtn are well adapted for 
the earliest experiments, then Meissner's Aus miiner IVtll or Volkmann's Kliine 
GaikUhSen. 

6. Ktproducli'Ui translation into GermaH. — It will be observed that the program of 
work [or the second year of the elemenlary lourse provides for practice " in the uS-hand 
reproduction, sometimes orally and sometimes in writing, of the substance of short and 
easily gelected passages." This is what the Germans call freie RepreduktioH, and is one 
of the most profitable exercises possible. It leaches the pupil (o give heed, not only 
to the meaning, but to the form in which it is expressed ; to put thoughts in German with 
German as a starting-point. The language of the original should, of course, not be memo- 
riied verbatim ; what is wanted is not an effort of the memory, but an attempt to express 
thought in German forms that are remembered in a general way, but not remembered 
exactly. The objection to Independent translation from English into German is that for 
a long time it is necessarily mechanical. The translator has no help except his dictionary 
and grammar. His translation is mere upsetting. In free reproduction, on the contrary, 
be instinctively starts from his memory of the original. His thoughts tend to shape them- 
(dvet in German form. In short, he learns to think in German. 
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SECTION VIII. THE INTERMEDIATE COURSE IN GERMAN 
A. THE AIM OP THE INSTRUCTION 
At the end of the intenoeitiate course the pupil should be able lo cead at sight Gercfl 
man prose of drdinary difficulLy, wheitiec lecenL or classical ; to put into Gcnnin a con-^ 
nected passage of simple English, paiaphrased from a given text in Gennan ; I 
■ny grammatical qucslioni relating to UEual fonus and essential principles of the language, 
including syntax and word -formation, and to translate and explain (so far as explaa 
maybe necessary) a passage of classical literature taken from some text previously sludied> 

The work should comprise, in addition to the elementary course, the reading of ftboot 
(our hundred pages of moderately dilficult prose and poetry, with constant practice in 
giving, sometimes orally and sometimes in writing, paraphrases, abstracts, or repro- 
duclioDS from memory of selected portions of the matlec read ; also grammatical diill 
upon the less usual strong verbs. Ibe use of articles, cases, auxiliaries of all kinds, tenset 
and moods (with special rcfcrcoce lo the infinitive and subjunclivc), and likewise upon 
word -order and word -form ation. 

The intennediale course is supposed to be the elementary course, plus one year's work 
at the rate of not less than four recilalions a week. Suitable reading matter for Ibe Iturd 
year can be selected Erom such works as the following : Eboer-Eschenbacb's Hit Frttktr- 
rtn von Ctmptrlein; Fieytag's Dii Joumaliitcn and Bilder aus dtr druslcAtit Verean- 
getiheit — tor example, Karl dtr Grassr. Auidm JCtrttniigeH, Doitar Lather, Am diat Slaat 
Fritdriihi dtt Crasien; Fouquf's Undint: Gerslacker's /rr^f&jnlm,- Goethe's Htrmannund 
DoroOwa and Ipkigenit; Heine's poems and ReiseMldir: Hoffmann's Hislnrisckt Enah- 
luMgrn; Lessing's Minna van Bamkilm: Mej-er's Gustav Adolf's Page: Moscr's Dtr 
BiiliatkeJcar: Riehl's Novetten — (orexomple, Burg Neidtek. Der Finch dtr SikonkcU', Drr 
Oumme RsUskerr, Dai Spietmannkind: Koseggcr's Wnldkeimol; Schiller's Der /i'lffeali 
Onitl, Der Crulerjehtr. Wtlkdm Tell. Die Jungfran von Orleam, Das Lied van dtr, 
GUkU, Balladm; Scheffel's Der Tramfietir van Saikingen : Uhland's poems; Wilden> 
bruch'sZ><i; edit BIul. A good selection would be: (l) one of Riehl's novelleltes -, (2} 
one of Freylig's "pictures;" (3) part of Undine at Der GeislerteAer ; (4) a short cour«6 
of reading in lyrics and ballads ; (s) a classical play by Schiller, Lcssing. or Goethe. 

The general principles of leaching set forth in the preceding section apply also la 
the work of the intermediate course. Translation should be insisted on so far as nccea- 
SBr>', but the aim should be todispense with it mote and more. Every expedient should 
be employed which will leach the scholar lo comprehend and feel the original directlji 
without tbe intervention of English. Occasional exercises in preparing very canlnli 
wrillcn translations should be continued. Practice should be given in reading at aighS" 
Etom authors of moderate difGcully, such as Ricbl or Freytag. The " free leproduction' 
should by all means be kepi up. It will be found much more valuable at this stage IhaH. 
Independent translation of English into German. In dealing with classical literatim^ 
thoro lileraiy studies are, of course, not lo be expected, but an effort should be made bti 
bring home to the learner Ihe characteristic literary qualities of the text studied. 
give biro a correct genetal idea of the author. 
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SECTIOS IX. THE ADVANCED COURSE I 



GERMAN 



At Ihe end of the advanced course Ihe student should be able to read, atu 
inspection, any German literalute of the last one hundred and fifty years thai is bt 
any unusual textual difficulties, lo put into German a passage of simple English pi 
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theme upon Mime oui^ed lopic. 
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The woik o( the advanced course (last ytai) should comprise the reading of about 
fi»e haodred pagei of good Uteralute in ptose and poetry, reference readings upon the 
llvci and «ork> of the great writen itudied, the writing in German ol numerous shoit 
ItwiBU upon assigned lubjecti, independent tianslation of English into Gennan. 

C, SUGGESTIONS TO THl TBACHER 

SuiUble reading matter for the last year will be: Ftty\Ag's SuS und J/aten ; Fulda"! 
Ar Taiitman; Goethe'i dremas (eicept FatiU) and prose writings (say, extracts from 
IVtrUtr and Dieh/une unj iVahrhtit) ; Grillparzer's Aim/ran or Dtr Traum fin Lettn; 
Ilanff*! Luhlmiitin: Heine'& more difEculi prose (for example, Uibtr DtulsthlanJ): 
KleUt't Print Vbk Hamburg; Kornei'i Zriny: Lcssing's Emilia Galalli and prose writ- 
ing (tay. eilTBCls from (he HambHrgiiiht Dramalurgii or Laoioon); Scheffel's Ekkehard; 
Schiller's W^lfttUfin. Maria Stuart, Brvml vtn Miitina, and historical prose (say, the 
third book of the Cttchiihlt dti drtUtieJakrigtH Kritga) ; Sudetmann's Johanntt; 
Tieek's Gmevna: Wildenbnich's Htinrieh. 

A g09d selection from this list would be: (l) a recent novel, such aa EiieAard or 
StU vnd //•ijm, read nul in its entirely, but in eilracU lulficicnt to give a good Idea of 
the plot, the style, and the characters i (3> Egmonl or Gats: (3) a short course of read- 
)D|[ in G<)elhe's prose (say, the Sesenheim episode from tHtktung und ffairAtit] ; (4) 
IfaUfmiteim-i lager and Wa/Uiutnn'i Tod. with the third book of the Thirly Ytarf 
War; (5) Bmilia GaloOt; (6) a romantic drama, such a.\ Grnavtva or Dtr Print von 
H^tKiarg. It is assumed that by the lime the fourth year is reached, if the preceding 
bwraclloa has been what it sbotJd be, translation in class can be largely dispensed with 
and the works read somewhat rapidly. Of course, they cannot be thoroly studied, but 
thora literary study t>clongi lo the college or the university. It is not sound doctrine for 
|h( aeconilary school that one work studied with the painstaking thoroness of the profes- 
•lonal scholar is worth hall a doien read rapidly. In the secondary school the aim 
abould be to [earn to read easily, rapidly, and yet with intelligent, general appreciation, 
somewhal as an ordinary educated American reads Shakespeare. Such a person in rcad- 
laf Shakespeare will find much that he does not fully understand ; archaic phroseSi 
obtcuTC allubions, etc. If he were to work out all these things in the manner of • 
■efaolar, and go deeply Into the literary, historical, and psychological questions Involved 
in a (ingle une of Shakespeare's great plays, it would take a very long lime. Neverthe- 
Icsa, he can read the play intelligently in a few hours. An editor's note helps him 
<](Uckly over the graver difficulties, and when he has done he has a good general idea of 
lite work, and has been greatly profited by the reading of It. 

The iilhet lines of work suggested for the advanced course appear to require no 
ftwtlwi comment. They explain thenuelves, and grow naturally out of what has gone 
baton. 

SECTION X. THE ELEMENTARY COURSE IN FRENCH 
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At the end of ihe elementary course the pupil should be able to pronounce French 
sccmtatety. tu read al sighl easy French prose, to put into French simple English sen- 
Itnces taken from Ihe language of everyday life, or based upon a portion of the French 
teat lead, and to answer questioiu on Ibe nidimenu of the grammar as defined below. 
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adjectives, parliciplcs, and 
pronouns ; the use ot personal pronouns, common adverbs, piepositions, and conjunc- 
tions; the order of words in the sentence, and the elementary rule* of syntax : (3) abun- 
dant easy exercises, designed not only to fix in the memory the forms and principles of 
graminar, but also to caltivate readiness in the reproduction of natural forms of expres- 
sion; (4) the readiog of from ISO to 175 duodecimo pages of graduated lexis, with con- 
stant practice in translating into French easy variations of the sentences read (the teacher 
giving the English), and in reproducing from memory sentences previously read) (5) 
vrriting French from dictation. 

During the second year the work should comprise : (l) the reading o[ from 350 to 
400 pages of easy modem prose in the form of stories, plays, or historical or biographical 
sketches ; (2) constant practice, as in the previous year, in traoalating into French easy 
variations upon the texts read 1 (3) frequent abstracts, sometimes oral and s 
written, of portions of the text already read ; (4) writing French from diclalion ; 
tinned drill upon the rudiments of grammar, with constant application in 
of senlences; (6) mastery of the forms and use of pronouns, pronominal adjectives, "I 
all but the rare irregular verb (arms, and of the simpler uses of the conditional and sulv 
junctive. 

Suitable texts lor the second year are 1 Aboul's Le rvi da manlagnts, Bruno's Lr 
laur de la France, Daudel's easier short tales. La fifdollire's Ln Mire Michel et vm that, 
ErckmanChatrian's stories, Foa's Canles iiBgrapkiguet and Le petit Siibinsen dt Parii. 
Koncin's Le pays de Franct, Labiche and Martin's La poudrt aux yevx and Lt voyage dt 
M. Ptrrichon, Legouvf and Labiche's La cigait cAee let foMrmis, Malot's Sans famUlt, 
Mairel's La t&iht du petit Piirrey M^rimde's Colemba, extracts from Mic^elel, Sarcey's Lt 
'ilgr dt Parit, Verne's stories. 



The suggestions already offered upon the teaching of ele menlaty German are, in the 
mun, equally applicable to the teaching of elementary French. While oich language 
has its own peculiar difficulties that require special attention from the teacher, the general 
principles that should regulate the work are the same for both. To avoid needless repe- 
tition, we refer Ihe reader back to what i« said in Section VII, C, and content ourselves 
here with adding a few further observations which may be regarded as supplemeptary. 

The educational value of the study of French in cultivating habits of careful dia- 
crimination. ol mental alertness, of clear statement, must never be lost from view, and the 
expediency ot an exercise must often be determined by its utility in attaining these ends. 
The knowledge gained in the secondary school alone can rarely be ol immediate com- 
mercial value, but it should t>e a most serviceable foundation for later acquirement!, and 
the advocates of oral methods may fairly lay some alrass on this cons ideral ion. The. 
demand lor more spoken French in the class-room rests chiefly, however, on other gnnmdi, 
which may be summarized as follows : 

t. Tongue and ear are most efficient aids to the memory, and be who depend* on 
eye alone deprives himself oE indispensable allies. , 

2. Oral work gives vivacity to Ihe class, stimulates the pupil by active participation, I 
and encourages him by making him feel that he is gaining a practical command of the 1 
language, 

3. In reproducing French sentences several can be spoken in the time needed t( 

4. The hearer is compelled (o grasp Ihe sentence as a whole, while the reader is •[» 
to dwell on separate words, distorting and often reversing Ibe sense, which can only hi 



obtained bf making the unlence the unit of tbauglit xnd lotcrpreting each word i: 
liffhl ol 111 telaljnn to lU fellows. 

5. The tapidily o( speech alio conduces to grsspmg thought directly from the 
Fiench with do iniennediate English. Many leadcra really read only the Engli&h into 
which, mote or lets laborioiuly, Ihey change the French words. It is needless to dweU 
on the (act that such teaden gel Iheii entiie thought (ram 1 ItanslatioD, usually a verjr 
b^ one, and can never hare any eiacl perception of literary excellence in French nor 
distinguish shades of meaning difierent from thoie to which lliey have been accustomed 
in Englikh. It is hard to see how such a one can have any vivid conception of a lytic, an 
otalion, or a dialog', nor can he understand bow. when translation is required, the 
proper order is French .thought -English, and not Ficoch- English, with the tbougbl last or 

On the other hand, that time may l>e economically used, rambling, aimless talking 
nusi not be loleialed in the class-room ; and n teacher who does not possess a good pro- 
nunciation and a ready command of the language generally does far more harm than 
good by practicing on his pupils. Whatever recommendations the committee has made 
aa (O oral work apply only to those leacheis who can speak French well. 

Especially with beginners should the French spohen be accurately pronoimced. 
Faullsof pronunciation once liaed are very difficult to eradicate. In some places Frencb 
has been introduced into grades below the high school, and the classes intrusted to 
teachers unable to pronounce well. Irreparable injury has thus been done. The utmoat 
paioi must l>c taken at the beginning, especially with the vowels ; and the separate 
sounds, and the words containing them, should be pronounced many times by the 
teacher and repeated by the pupil. For a long time every new word should thus be 
treated, and, unlets ■ phonetic teat is used, the pupil should always hear anew word belon 
b« tries to pronounce it. 

Careful memoriting and frequent repetition of a few lines of simple prose are 
hclpfnl and tumish a standard of pronunciation to which new words may be referred. I 
Both lor this and for mastering colloquial and idiomatic expressions, word-order, and 
yrammatical forms, it is advised that a small amount of Fiench. preferably simple prose, 
be carefully memorized the Grsi year. Later, selections sbould be made for their lltetaiy 
latecest. 

Host leachen know how they prefer to leach the rudiments of grammar in a given 
class. We may remark, however, that it is not lor the secondary school to spend lime 
o'vti the many pages of exceptions, pecuUarities in number and gender, idioms that one 
mely sees and never thinks of using, and grammatical puules for which each learned 
grammarian baa a different solution, that form so large a part of some grammars. The 
great univetsals, however (the regular and the common irregular verbs ; negative and 
inlemgative variations; the common use and meaning of moods and lenses; the 
personal pronouns and their position ; the general principles governing the agreement of 
adjectives, pronouns, and participles ; the partitive constructions 1 Ihe possesslveit 
demonstratives, interrogalives. and relatives; Ihe most common adverbs, conjunctiona, ,, 
and ptepositioDi), should all be thoroly understood by Ihe end of the second year of the 1 
high-sch'Kil study, and sabscqueni study should give considerable facility in using them* 

The verb seems most (omiidablc ; but when it is perceived Ihat most (onns of all 
verb* may l>e treated as Identically derived (mm the " primitive tenses." the difficulUe* 
appear less numerous, and when the principle of stem -strengthening under the influence 
of tonic accent, persisting in the older and more common verbs, is a little understood, the 
number o( really uni'jne fonns is inconsiderable. 

Translating into English should mean giving in welt chosen language Ihe exact 
thot^hl and spirit of the original. Thus understood, il is eitremely dillicalt. and should 
Miet be attempted by the pupil before the meaning of the orifjinal is clear 
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then ralhec an exercise in English than in French. Nothing should be accepted as 
English whicli is not English. The teacher who complacently listens while a pupil turna 
good French into bad English is, to put it mildly, not doing his duty. Translating into 
English is often the most rapid means of ascertaining whether the pupil has correctly 
understood the French read, but a few well-chosen questions asked and answered in 
French, or an abstract in the same language, is oflen equally effective as a test, and far 
better as training in French. 

Just as English should be English, French should be French : and merely using 
French words and conforming to grammatical rules do not make a sentence French. 
At first, sentences formed by pupils should exactly follow French model sentences, being 
either verbatim reproductions or differing only in simple and immaterial verbal changei. 
Not until the pupil, by much assimilation of French models, has become imbued with the 
form and spirit of the language, can he be safely left to his own invention. In choosing 
reading matter, the tendency is to select something too hard. The teacher adopts a book 
because it is world -renowned, because it interests him personally, because it teaches 
a valuable lesson, moral or historical. While all pedagogical roads should lead to the 
Rome of a broad culture, the attempt to teach literature, aesthetics, history, or morality 
from a work in which linguistic difficulties dismay the pupil and engross his attention, can 
only end by making him detest both the book and its lessons. The beginner in French 
can be taught these things best in the vernacular ; while searching a dictionary to discover 
whether /u( comes from fain or from falloir. be has little leisure to think of the relative 
merits of literary schoais. Give him at first the easiest reading attainable, remembering 
that simple language does not mean infantile conceptions, nor vUi versa. Let there be 
frequent repetition, that he may be encouraged by finding that he can cover a respectable 
ntimber of lines at a lesson. Entertain no thought of teaching literature until the pupil 
is quite familiar with ordinary prose and can read page after page of the text assigned 
with no great need of grammar or dictionary. The classics of dramatic literature may 
very properly be postponed until the fourth year, and we do not consider them always 
desirable even then ; but ■ few have been given among tciits suitable for the third year in 
the hope that these rather than others will be selected by teachers who, for reasons of their 
own, choose to read something of the kind at this stage of the course. 

The reading lists are meant to be illustrative simply, not exhaustive. Other texts 
equally good might no doubt be mentioned under each head. The answers to the com- 
mittee's circulars indicate clearly that teachers would not welcome a narrow range of 
prescribed reading, such as teachers of Latin have in their Cicsar, Cicero, and Virgil. A 
definite curriculum of that kind would no doubt have its advantages, but in the case of 
the modern languages it is not practicable and, upon the whole, not desirable. The dis- 
advantages would far outweigh the advantages. The mass of available lilerature is to 
great, the preferences of teachers and the needs of classes so divergent, that the only safe 
course is to leave a large latitude of choice. This being so, it has seemed best merely to 
give examples of the kind of reading appropriate to each year. 

SECTION XI. THE INTERMEDIATE COURSE IN FRENCH , 
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COLLEGE-ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 



paraphratcf, mbslrscti oi reproductions from memory oF (elected portions of the n 
(nd ; the sludy "i a graminar of modem compleleness ; writing from diclalion. 

Suitable texts are: Aliout'i stories ; Augier and Sondeau's Li Gtndrt dt M. Pairitr; ' 
Btnngei'* \>ottia ; Comeille's Li Cid and Horaci: Copp^e's poems ; Daudel's La BtUt- 
Nivfrmaist.- La Brtte's Mok oniU it man luri; Madame de Sfvignf's letters ; Hugo's 
Htmami and La Ckutt: Labiche's plays ; Loti't f^tkmr d'lilandi: Mignel's historical 
wfilingi 1 Molitre's L' Avert and L^ Saurgmis GtnlUAoKtme : Racine's Alkatit, Andra- 
■MfHr.and Euhtr; George Sand's plays and stories; Sandean's Madmteiselltdtla Siigliirt; 
Scribe's plays: Thierry's ^/fi/>i/»llm/>> mirevittgifni;1laen,'s V Eipiditien di Benoperlt 
*» ityfti: Vigny's Ltt <«nm dt jtmt; Voltaire's historical writings. 




HE ADVANCED COURSE IN FRENCH 



SECTION : 



At tite end of the advanced coane the pupil should be able to read at tight, with the 
betp of a vocabulary of speciaJ or technical expressions, difficult French not eailier than 
Ihat of the seventeenth century : to write in French a short essay on some simple subject 
connected wilh Ihe works read ; to put into French a passage of easy English prose; and 
to cany on a simple conversation in French. 

This should comprise tbe reading of from 600 lo l.ooo pages of standard French, 
classical and modern, only dillieull parages being explained in the class ; the writing of 
aoiDetous shuit themes m French ; the study o{ syntax, 

Suitable reading luatiet will be: Bcaumatchais's Barbier dt Slvilit: Comeille'i 
drama! ; the elder Dumai'i prose writings 1 the younger Oumas's La quution itargeiU; 
lingo's RmyBUi, lyrics, and prose writings ; La Fontaine's fables : Lamartine'sC^miiW/i),- 
Mativaiu's plays; Moliire's plays; Mussel's plays and poems; Pellisaer's Meuvrmml 
tiUirairt em XIX" tiitli; Kenan's Seuvmirj d'mfanit il dt jrunnse; Rousseau's 
writings; Samte-Bcuve's essays ; Taine's Originti de la Frame tanlimforaini : Voltaire's 
wtjiiags ; aelecliuns from Zola, Maupassant, and Baliac 






SPECIMEN EXAMINATION PAPERS FOR ADMISSION TO 






XIII. 



rard from teachers in the secondary schools — and 
■tioD shows il to be not altogether groundless — that, even at colleges having the 
le 01 very similar recjuircments for admission, the entrance examinations are apt to 
n not a little in respect to diHicully and in respect to the general character of the 
stjons asked. To a certain extent this lack of uniformity is inevitable. With the belt 
IS eiamincn will differ more or less in their estimate of didiculty and in their 
choice o( lest question*. Some will prefer lo set a more difficult paper and mark liberally ; 
others lo Kl an easier paper and mark more closely. The only obvious way lo bring 
■bout sniformity in the papers tel would be to intrust the preparation of them each year 
to • cealial committee or bureau (say oi Ihe Modern Language Association), which should 
fomiih ibem on demand, in sealed package* and at a filed rate, to such colleges as might 
vrishio receive them. Such a plan would have much In its favor. Under its operation 
Uwrc would be no ruumfut criticism of particular colleges. The papers would pre&umahly 
be prepared with very great care 1 they would improve in the light of criticism, would 
iBinilh teachers with a pattern to work by, and so could hardly (ail to make for greater 
excellence and uniformity in tbe work of our secondary schools. Tbe feasibility of such 
• plan would ilepcDd largely upon 6\t attitude of the colleges, and whether it woal<l work 
well ta practice could only tie detennined by trial. Difficulties of one kind and anollief 
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would no doubl anse, Ijul they do not appear in advance to be Insuperable. Al any rale. 
[he plin sccras worthy oF Eerioua consideration. 

Meanwhile, withoul wishing to imply an eiciusive preference for a written as 
opposed to an oral test (the best plan, wherever practicable, is undoubtedly 1 combina- 
tion of the two), the commiltEe has thought it appropriate to close [bis report witb a 
scries of papers designed to illustrate in a general way the kind of tes[ which, in out 
opinion, [he caDdida[e (or admission (o college may reasonably be expec[ed [o pass apon 
cotnpleting any ol [he courses above described. The papers are by no means offered as 
perfec[ models for imitation, but as an approximate indication of what, in our judgment, 
the college-entrance examination should be. The time required is estimated in each Case 
at about two hours, Unless the contrary is expressly slated, the texts are not supposed 
to have been previously studied by the candidate. 



I. Translate into English : 

(a\ Lui, pench£ sur sa chaise, tegardait dans la cheminje. les yeui fixes. E[ [out fc 
coup, comme on se talsait, il se [ourna de mon c&(f et me dit d'un tun de bonne bumeur: 

Voici blentfil le printemps, monsieur Florence, nous ferons encore plus d'un ban 
tours dans la mDn[agne ; j'espire que cetle annfe vous viendrez plus souveat, car vous 
avei beau dire, vous aimez ce pays autant que moi .... 

He! )e ne dis pas le con tra ire, Georges : mais i Ion ige, dans ta position .... 
Enfin lalssons cela , . . . Et puisque tu restes, eh bien, oui, tu as raison, nous irons 
plus souvent nous promener ensemble dans la montagne ; je suis toujours content d'etre 

A la bonne heure, dit-il en riant, voili ce qui s'appelle parler. 

Et duranl plus d'une demi-heure. la conversation roula sur les Reurs de nos mon- 
tagnes. sur la belle vall£e de la Sarre-Rougc, etc. Un aurait cm que rien d'exlraordmaire 
ne s'lilait dit. — Erckmantt-Ckatrian. 

{b) Le temps i\a\\. sombre, il [ombait une pe[i[e pluie de brouillard qui fpaississail 
encore l'obscuril<!, les bees de ga2 brLilaien[ mal, e[ leur lumlire, r^fl^chie par les flaques 
d'ean, 4clairai[ la rue d^serte d'une fa^on incenaine et changeante. Le jeune homme . 
marchait rapidemenl, son parapluie baiss^ en avant pour s'abriter de la pluie qui lui frap- 
pait dans la Ggure. Tout i coup, sans qu'il les efit vus venir ou sortii d'une embrasure 
de porte, il se trouva en face de deui hommes et, surpris de cette brusque apparition, il 
sauta de cold par un mouvement instinctif et nerveux. II dtait i, ce moment k une 
centaine de metres de chei lui, i I'encoigoure d'une ruelle qui deacend vers la me de 
Chare nton. — Malol. 

(<-) Un jeune homme plein de passions, assii sur la bouche d'un volcan, el pleurant 
sur les mortels dont a peine il voyail i. ses pieds les demeures, n'est sans doule, h viei- 
lards \ qu'un ob;ct digne de votre pitif : mais quoi que vous puissiez penser de Rend, ce 
tableau vous offre I'image de son caractire et de son eiislence : c'est ainsi que loule ma 
vie j'ai eu devant les yeui une creation i la Eois immense et imperceptible, cl un ablme < 
ouvert i mes cotfs. — Chaltauiriand. 

II. [a) Write the live principal parts of the three verbs (the formi here given occur in 
I, i) : vus, snnir, dtscend. 

(j) Write a synopsis of the conjugation (lirtt person singular of each tense) of tt 
rljauir and savair. 

(f ) Write the infleclian of : the present indicative of boirt and /aire; the fulllce of 
peuvoir; the present subjunctive eA prendre. 

(d) Write the forms of the demonslralive pronouns. 

(<) In what ways may the use of the passive voice be avoided in French ? 



n. Tnatlate into French : 

l«) Here \i the pen, ihiJI 1 send it to her ? No i da i 

(t) CmXs and dogs are dumeslic aninials. 

(I'l Voa miui give tbem some white bread tad good coffee, if Ihey have i 

<^) The old roan Is very well Ibis evening, attho he has worked all day. 

(*) We have just searched lot your gloves, bul wc do nol find them in (he 
yon left them ■ quatler of ao hour ago. 

(/) Why di. we weep for morlali whose life and character we scarcely know ? We 
always have them before our eyes. Whatever we may Ihinlt ol them, they are surely 
wortby of our pity. 






I. Tranalale into English i 

(d) Nulle part, ik aucune <poque de m> vie.jc n'ai v^u aussi complttement s«nl. La 
mftisoD <taif loin de la route, dans les tetres. fcarlfe meine de la ierme djpendante dont 
les bruilt ne m'arrivaient pu. Deux lois pat jout, la femme du fcnnier me servail mon 
repu, i un bout de la vasie salle i mangct dont toutet les fenfires, moms utie, lennient 
leur volets clos. Cclte Ptovenfale noire, le nei jcras^ commc un Cafre, ne cumptenant 
pw quelle strange betogne ro'avail amcnj i I« camplgnc en plein hiver, gardail de rooi 
une mf AaBce el une lerreur. posait les plats k la h£te, se aauvail sans un mut, en ^vilant de 
loamei la lite. El c'est le teul visage que j'ai vu pendant cette existence, dislraJle 
uniquemcDl, veti le soir, par une promenade dans une ollfe de hauts platanes, a latristeiM 
d'uD soteil froid et rouge dont les grenouUles saluaient le concher batif de leuii discoi- 
<lante> dameurt. —Daudei, 



I 



(*) A 



Q«iqucuil<Ut.y.aC 
QiKlqiK abn d'auljeloli, 
Up pori till le tlvBce. 






(f) D(!iISE. Fetnand ? 
Pk«ka!iD. Queslce que tu veus ? 
|>KKaB. Oil K-tu mis le litre que lu a 



t\t chercher pour mademoiselle de Bu- 



FKtKAND. Li, tuT la table. Esi*ce qu'elle est Af]\ piele ? 

DbKI&K' Pu encore, man elle aehtve dc I'habiller. (Elli frimd U livrt mr la taUt.) 

AKbkt. rHlramt, i Deniif. Je n'ai pas pu vous demander tout a I'heurc, devant tout 
oc nionde. madcmoiMllc. ii vous jtes tout & fait reraise de voire mdispoiition d'hier qoi 
root a empjchie de diner avec les amis qui me sont arrives, dont deui sont djja dea 
WMre*. ]'etp*re que ce soir j'aarai le plaisir et I'honneur de vous voir k noire table, aind 
que moMlenr el madame Brissot. 

DkMISK. Oui, monsieur, ma tain m'a djji fait part de voire aimible invitatian. 

FHNArtii, <l AitJri. Et moi, je vais monter un peu d'avance le chcval dc la soeur 
poor le bien metlre i ti main ; montes-tu avec nous ? 

Atanai. Nod, nous avons une inspection k faire avec M. Thouvenin. 

FckhaNd. a laatAt, alon. 

It (a) Wnie a ivnapsiv in the first person singular, jnclnding infinitive, parlfdplei^ 
■od imperatira aingular, ol the five verbs (aec I, a) : vitm, ItnaitHt, ramf remit, amtmi, v», \ 



tio 
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{j>) What are (be general principles goveming tbe uM of the indicative, cundilianal, 
uid subjunctive moods ? 

HI. Translate into French : 

Tell me. wliat has kepi you from selling that old house, (he shutters of which always 
remain cloEed ? It is quite alone ; at night one hears strange noises in it ; and little boys 
who have to pass near it i^n away without looking at it. I am sorry you did not sell it 
to M. Andr^ when you sold him your (arm and your brother's. Vou will do well to 
accept what M. Andrj has oFfered you (or it ; and I wish you to go and see him this very 
evening. 



I. Translate into English 

(a) Tou5 ces dods ! 
tions et des degrfs ditffrents chei des hommes i 
Bourdaloue el Uossuel. comme Fox et Burke. Ces 
famille nalurelle, el les uns comroe les autres on 
talent de passer des id^es particuliires aiui iddes 
comme on monte un escalier en posant le pied to 
vinient de cet art, c'est I'emploi du lieu commur 
peignent pas les objets avec precision, lis tombent 
lis ont en main des difvcloppemenis tout fails, sorle 
^galement bien sur les deui faces 



(i) Les riglcs g( 
r absence du grand sen 
ce qui est le plus beau, 
la spontaneity intime. 



rales 



: des . 



nature. — Rtnan. 



moral, qui sufht i lui seul 
C'est vouloir supplier p: 
Lb variitf des cas d^joue 
renaeignement ne 



rs; on leS retrouve aveC des propot- 1 
omme Ciceron et Tite-Live, com 

t pour trait principal I'habitude el 

g^nfrales. avec ordte e( avec suite, 
iir i tour sur chaigue degrt. L'incoll- 
L. Les hommes qui le pratiquettt ne 
aisfmetit dans la rh^Ioriquc vague. 
: d'^chelles portalives qui s'appliquent 
tif me question et de toute question. — 

tp^dients mesquins pour supplier i 
lur rfvfler en toute occasion ^I'homme 
dea instructions pripardes d'avance i 
ins ccsse louies les provisions. Rien. 
lurait supplier chez I'honime i I'inspi- 



It. (a) Explain [he two cases of aubiunciive Ilial occur in I, {t}. " 

(#) Poinl oul (WO cues ol poelic iavenion in I, (</}. 

(<-} Deline ainailt ai uied io dauic poetry and as used in modern prose. 

III. Write filtccn or twenty lines of French about the author of one of the preceding 
•elections, or about one of Itie persons mentioned in I, (a). 

IV, Tiuslnic into French ; 

The folluwmg day. at three o'clock in the afternoon, they came to Surgtres. The 
cardinal wu wailing there for Louis XIII. Tbe mmisler and the king exchanged many 
aSeetionale grecliq^js, and coDgratulaled each other on the lucky chance that had rid 
Fnnce of the relentless enemy who was stirring up Europe against her. Thereupon the 
cardinal, haTing been informed by Rochefort thai U'.^rtagnan had been arrested, and 
being eager to see him. took leave of the king, and relumed to the house he occupied, n 
(be bridge of La Pierre. There he found D'Arlagnan standing wilhoul a sword beiore 
the door, and the three guardsmen armed. 



t Ttsailatc Into English : 

(a) Ich folgte sogleich dem Boten, nnd er fUhrte mich in ein kleines Zim 
•dner (cblechten Eiorichtung' nach lu den billigsten des Gasthauses gehoren mutrte. 
Aul cinnn Uctte lag eioe schone. junge Frau mit guchlossenen Augen und toteobleichcn,* 
•ber cdleo und feinen Ziigen, Ein Dicnslmadclien war mitleldig um sie bemuht,i und 
aeben thr Ini Belle sasi ein elwadreijiihrigci, bloodlockiges fitibtben, jiimmerlich' weineud 
and irinc MutWr mil den siisiesten Namen rufcnd und flehentlicb^ bitiend, sie mbchte 
doch die .^uge^ Bufmachcn und ihn wieder lieb haben. Icb bob den kicinen Burschen 
*om BctI herunter und leiite ihn luf den Boden nieder. Er blieb auch ruliig sitcen, 
■einc grouen, blauen Augen unverwandt ' auf die Mutter gerichlet Meine Bcmiibungen, 
dieae wieder lum Bewusitsein' zu brlngen, wurden bald mil Erfolg belohul. Oie Fran 
■tmete tcbwer und schlug die Augen aul, aber lie war tu schwach um auf meine Fragen 
vtreehmlich' aniwoitei. lu kbnneo. — .\dapled Irom Httine Slekl. 

{i) Waldgcgend. Vom recbis ein allertiimliches° Gebaude; vor demaelben ein 
Tlach mil SlUhlen und ciner Bank, unter einem Baumei links ein Thor; im Hinter- 
grande eine Maner. Vor dersclben cine Anhohe,'' 



Hbdwk (ffa/f ) ; 



Undau 



so/ den Tiuk ittUl) : Du bist j( Khoil frttll 



• KlnnJiluat. fnifmi 
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Hbdwig : Sagst du nichl immer : Morgenslund' hat Gold im Mund ? 

UKSUtA ; Das ist schon rechi, dasz du mil der Lerche aulfliegsi, aher die Vdgel, die 
lufrtih singen, holt am Abend die KaUe. 

Hbdwig : Soil ich cine Lerche sein, dann muEi ich auch mein Lied tUr mich haben. 

Ursula : Das Lied pasit nur nichL an diesem Oit. 

HEDWti:: Aber es pasit lu meinem Heizen. Ja, alte Ursula, ich wunschle, dasi 
icb ein VdgleiD wiu', und auch :wei FlufCel hatl'. 

Ursula : Und wo sollle es dann hinaus ? 

Hedwiu: Weil, weit wcgl Qber die Mauet. uber die Biiume. iiber den Wild, 
iiber dafi Feld — in die fcroe, schone GoUeswelt I 

IL (a) Give the nominative and genitive singular (with definite article) and the 
nominative plural of Boten, Fintt, Zimmer. Einriehtang, Hauus, BitU, Fraa, Auge, 
Ziigen, Mulltr, Fragen. Gesloll. 

(b) Decline thruout the Cerman phrases meaning Ihe ntw keuii, lny diarfritnd. 

(f) Give the principal parts of musclr, lag, gescAloneH, rafend. bilttnd, motktt, 
aufmachtit, iat AeruHler, ili/i, si/ttn, iringen, schlug auf, kbn»fn. 

(d) Give the third person, singular, of each tense in Ihe indicative mode, of iittend, 
Uitb, ichlug auf. 

[t) What case is governed by each of ihe prepositions: au/, am, bri, durch,/Hr, in 
mil, Utcr, urn, von, weetn, tu? 

IIL Translate into German t 

{a) Who is that old gentleman with the white beard t' Surely 1 have seen him 
«ome where.' 

(*) So this is your new house, What a lovely view' Irom ihis window! But I do 
not Bee the old casile* of which you lold me in your letter. 

(<■) He has lived two whole years in Germany, and has just returned. He speaka 
German pretty well, but does not seem to have read much. 

(</) I will do Ihe best I can, but you must nol expect too much, f'eihaps it would 
be belter if you should go to him yourself. 

[<) Come now. Hedwig, and eat your breakfast. You are not a bird and cannot fly. 
And, after all,' is it not belter to be a pretty girl than a stupid' bird ? 

'Bard. Jrr Ba'I. 'SoBwwhere, ircmd'u/Q. 3 View, ilit AHiiicit. iCude, ^ai ScAUa. 



I. Translate into English : 

(a) Die Wohnungen in den Biidern von L. sind entweder unten in einem Doff, das 
voti hohen Bergen umschlossen ist, oder sie liegen auf einem dieser Berge selbsl, unfem 
der Hauptquetle, wo eine pitloreske Hausergruppe in das reiiende Thai hinabschaut. 
Einige aber liegen auch einzeln lerslreut an dem Bernesabhiingen, und man musi mUh> 
sam binaufkommen dutch Weinreben, Myrtengestriiuch, Lorbeerbilsche und andere tot- 
nehme Blumen und Pflanzen, ein wildes Paradies. Ich habe nie ein reiienderei Thai 
gesebeiv, besonders wenn man von der Terasse des oberen Bades, wo die emstgrilnen 
Cypressen stehen, ins Dorf hinabschaut. Man sieht dort die Briicke, die iiber ein FIQm- 
chen fiihrt, welches L. heisit, und, das Dorf in iwei Thciie durchschneidend, cln 
Geriiusch hervorbringt, als wolle es die angenehmslen Dinge sagen, und konne vor dun 
allseitig plaudemden Echo nichl lU Worte kommen. — Nrint. 

{h) Bemhard scliritt durch enge Gassen nach dem Markte. Er fand die Sirasien voU 
Ton geschiiftigen Menschen, die den Fremdling neugierig und forschend ansahen, viele 
UntCT ibnea in mangelhafler Bekleidung, mit bleicbcn und ver|j;ram[en Gesichtern. 




COLLEGE-ENTRANCE KEQVIKEMENTS 
■nil Einliegern ' ulxrliillt. nocili in clcn Dachfenslern 



kOpIe und hlny die WiUche arraer Leme. Aas dem eDgen Hiifen horte er GcbrUll 
Rindcr. udcI nelxn den llunden liefen gninzende Schweinc vor den HaustbUten. 
*lel< l-mndleule waren nacb del Sudt (jcfluclilcl und hausten mil ihn 
JJlmmcTlkhen Wohnungen. Aucb der Marktpliti war mil ItrFtlcribudcn und Leinwan 
selige Fisuen wuschen und kocliten und lialbnackte Ki 



II Apld OiHu mm BiuiHB 



n Kinder- ^^^| 

lebiUll der ^H 
Dena ^^^| 



.« tuppoHl ro h.. 


.t nd Schiller*i T/W. 




ouJr .ludinL 


Anl hulKlen Schrit 


t, wwlrndudeiiMKuai 






Du hu lie k'»W\ . 


.u.Hud-ulldnu<l.di 


BncnApltlvtinilaKiubeBKapt lu ichSc 


Doch. .m id. t..e. 


o.iirleeui, diMdu 


Da ApU (rRc>i 


.ufda erven SchuuT 


Dean (eUst du Ihn 


, u m <k>B Kopf •erloR 


[-.//« ,rfr. 


Z«V**. d>, Sckrifk, 




Tuj., 


HBT.w^bo Uoi 


IcbcDce •iniiei I hi 


U.I M' — lch toll 




N.i«, Kin Jm-h. Ii<l« Hm. d>. koouDi E 


ZiiSliiB, — V«liUi 


■• der cnkTee Goil. — I 




II. (') Compare ihe adjective* ait, hirt, ktdiulirui. wild, dunirl, hock, sbcr, ml 
dnttici. tant. 

(it Etplain the utc of ifin and iaieti as auxiliaries □( tcn&c, ani^ pul into German : 
(I) Thebxv hai fallen into Ihe waler. {1} He has traveled much, but seen liltle. (3) 1 
luf« remained loo long. (4) I have been sitting in my room all day. (5) Vou have 
ticpl l<ro houn. (b) The child baa fallen ulcep.' 

■ raQ nJ«p. rimnJUift'- 

U) Hcnr do the modal aosiliaries differ in conjagation fimn ordinary weak verbl, 
uid how from atning verbs ? Tut inio German: (1) 1 will tell yoa someihing, (i) We 
««nliot go. (J) lU hid In Slay al home. (4) I should like la know. (5) Sbe will not 
be petmiltcd lo come, it) I have not been able to see him. 

{J) In passage (f|ei)i1aiii<i) the plural &4/iff,(j) the subjunellvc /ri-^w/, {3) the use 
of the article in Jn Stkrtttms. 

III. Translale inio (ieman : 

There was once an old goal ' that bad seven kids.' One day she had to go out into 

• Cm, Of rdf • K^d, GtitMt. 
till waods lu get food < lor her yoang ones. So she called them aJi to her snd said : 

t r<vl. rfa> F<i.lur. 
autt go away now, and shall not c( 



c back till evening. Voo must all slay io Uie liOBta I 





^^M mnd not let onyane in till I come home. If the woil c 


■.ames, yoa will know bim by' hia ^^^| 


^H ' By, 

^H rooghs voice and his blsck feeL" Soon the wolf cai 


ne and said : " Open the door and 



let me in. I am your mother and have brought you some cakes." But the kids knew hj ■ 
the rouRh voice thai it was not their mother, and the oldest kid looked out of the wim 
snd saw the wolf standing there and (old him lo go away. 

t. ADTAKCKD CEEUAH 

I. Translate into English: 
(<■] Die tCnnsE 1st lanq, da< Leben kurz, das Uriel! schwieHg, die Gelegenheil flUch- 

tlg, Handeln is leicht, Denken schwer, nach dem Gedachten Handeln unbcquem. 
Nachahmung ist una angeborcn, das Nachzuahmende wird nicht leicht erkannl. Selten 
wird das Trelfliche gefunden, seltener geschiitit. Die Hobe reiit uns, nicht die Stufen ; 
den Gipfel im Auge wandeln wir gerne auf der Ebene. Nur ein Teil der Kunst kann 
gelehrt werden, der Kiinstler biaucht sie gam. Wer sie haib kennl, ist immer irre und 
redet viel; bei sie ganz besitit, mag nur thun und redet selten oder spat. Jene haben 
keine Geheiranisse und kcine Kraft; ihie Lehre ist wie gebacketies B rod, sch mack haft 
und sijttigend fiir em/H Tag : aber Mehl kann man nicht siien, und die Saatfriichte sollen 
nicht vermahlen werdeo. Die Worte sind gut, sie sind abei nicht das Beste. Das Beste 
wird nicht dcutlich durch Wortc. Der Geist, aus dem wir handeln, ist das Hdchste. 
Nicmand weisi, was cr thut, wenn er rechl handelt; aber des Unrechten sind wir una 
iromcr bcwuszt, Des echlen Kiinstlers Lehre schliesit den Sinn auf ; denn wo die Worte 
tehlen. spricht die That. Der ersle Schuier lemt aus dem Bekaonten das Unbekannte 
entwickein und niihcrt sich dem Meisler. — Goetht, 

(i) Alie Morgen wird auf UQseren Friihstiickstiscli rait der Zeilung eine Bundel der 
verse hiedcn an igilen Neuigkeiten gelegt : Welllauf und Privalschicksale, Handel und 
Verkehi, Feuilleton und TheaterEkandal, Biiise und pikanler Romao. Unter dieser Piille 
von Dingen, wie Vieles davon ist brauchbar fiir unser Leben und unscre Bildung ? Wie 
Vieies nahrt das heilige Feuer der Humanitiit ? Und wie Vieles schmeichelt unseren 
EChlimiDcren Neigungen und Trieben ? Man sage nicht, das2 tiier nur dais Angebot der 
Nachfrage entspreche; die Nachfrage haltc zuriickgedriingl werden kbnnen, ware daf 
Angebot nicli I so ei frig gewesen. Und wenn es dabei bliebe I Aber dabei hat ei sein 
Be wend en nicht, der Lcser erhiilt durch die Zeitung nicht blosi den StoS, sondem den 
S[o£E in einer beslimrolen Form und Fassung, beglcitef von einem entschiedenen, wenn- 
gleich anoiiymen Urtcil. . ■ . Und mag sich ein eifriger Zeitungsleser nuch so sehr und 
so lange slrauben, die Meinung des Blatles, das er halt, als die seinige aufiunehmen, es 
kommen erst Augenblicke, dann Tags und Wochen, in dencn es ihm bequem ist, wenn 
das Journal fUr ihn denkt, und ist er so well, dann wird ihm das Denken uberhaupt lU 
miihsam, iind er iiberliisit es ein tUr allemal seinem gedrucktcn Orakel. — Si&onbacA. 

II, (o) Without translating, paraphrase the following passage in ordinary German 



LSul uch aichi Khoncn. Wolltc oiaa'i Eipaucii, 

Dukkla>icauieew3h!i, nunpauie lungel 
— FnKhmilicn durchee^ffEa, dkt ut IxiKr] 
Relu drnui, «> ni>e I — Oil McDKhcD in der Refel 
Vcntahen lich lull FUckcn und suf> SlUckcIn, 



UndAi 
Wdibe 



'Cthaul 



. MBiK 
nWaU.— ^fAAffr. 



COLLEGE-ENTRANCE REQUIRE, 




ted forms rnh, gevialliam: 
duTchsisriffcH. 
a report introduced by tr laglt. 



\i) EipUin in German (i) the use of the uninHef 

4iKe(cncc between fiasstm and rrfatim; (j) the use of 

(el Give the lint five llnei ai they would appear >□ 

(J) Eapiaio ■□ German the meaning of the last Ia 

III. Wiiie (iflEcn or twenty linw in German upon the plot of some play or novel 
that ymx have read, 

IV. Tianslale into German ; 
One of the most beautiful traits in the character of Frederick the Great was his strict 

love of justice. Who docs not linow the itory of the windmill at Putsdam, which the king 
wiibcd to bay of the owner because it stood in his way in the laying out' oE the park of 

Sani-Souci t The miller refused steadfastly to sell his properly, iho the king offered 
Um a large sum and promised to have another mill built for him. Bui the obstinate old 
ietlow oiily answered : "My grandfather buill this mill, 1 inherited it from my father, and 
Biy children shall inherit it from me." The king now became impatient and said : *' But 
TOO know, 1 suppose, that I might have your mill tor nothing, If 1 wished," " Ves," 
answered the milter, " if there were no chamber of justice * at Berlin." Pleased at the 

miller had in the Prussian courts, the king dismissed the mar 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF SEVEN OF THE 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 

To the Committee on College- Entrance Requirements of the National Educa- 
tional Association : 

The committee making the following recommendations was appointed 
in 1896 by the American Historical Association to consider ihe subject 
of history in the secondary schools and lo draw up a scheme o£ college- 
entrance requirements in history. Since that time we have been engaged 
in this work, endeavoring to gather information concerning existing con- 
ditions and tendencies of historical instruction, and to make suggestions 
on the general subject under consideration," In the statement which 
follows we mark out a system of college-entrance requirements in history 
without seeking to give all the reasons which seem to us to support the 
conclusions presented. 

IMPORTANT PLACE NOW HELD BY HISTORY 

History as a secondary study demands serious attention. The report 
of the United Stales Commissioner of Education for 1896-97 shows that 
there were, at that time, 186,581 pupils in Ihe secondary schools studying 
history (other than United States history). No statistics have been 
collected to show the number of students studying the history and gov- 
ernment of the United States ; but there is good ground for saying that, 
if such pupils were taken into account, the number of history pupils would 
be found to exreed two hundred thousand, and perhaps equal, if not exceed, 
in number those engaged in the study of any other subject save algebra. 
According to the statistics of the Bureau of Education, the number of 
pu[uls studyii^ history {other than United Slates history) has increased 
152 per cent, in the last ten years, a rate of increase below that of only 
one subject in the curriculum. These simple facts seem to make it plain 
that college-entrance requirements that are properly based upon Ihe 
work and tendencies of the secdndary schools should include a liberal 
amount of history among the prescribed and optional studies. 

PRINCIPLES OF COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS 

In all our consideration of college-entrance requirements in history we 
have endeavored to bear in mind certain facts and principles which we 
conceive to be fundamental, and it may be well to state at the outset what 
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we conceive ihese tacts to be, and upon what main principles we have 
drawn up the following recommendations. The great majority of 
secondary schools arc primarily not preparatory schools where boys and 
girls arc fitted (or college. The curriculum must be prepared for the 
purpose of developing boj-s and girls into young men and women, not 
for the purpose of fitting them lo meet college-entrance examinations, or 
of filling them with certain information which some faculty thinks desir- 
Able iis a forerunner of college work. Many of the academies, and some 
of the high schools, can, without much trouble, meet the requirements of 
a college, however artificial, but the great majority of high schools, and 
some of the academies, havegreat difficulty in so doing, and it is an almost 
impossible task to arrange the program so that pupils can be frtted for 
more than one institution.' 

U'e welcome the efforts of the committee of the National Educational 
Association to simplify and unify college-entrance requirements. But we 
believe that the first requisite for the successful accomplishment of this 
task is the recognition of the fact that the great majority of schools are 
not fitting schools for colleges, and it seems to us that any rigid and 
inelastic regime which docs not take into consideration the fact that 
schools arc working in many different environments and are subject to 
difieTcnl limitations and conditions cannot be widely accepted or prove 
nseful for any length of time. We venture to suggest, then, that in in 
efiort lo simplify the situation and to relieve the schools from their 
present burdens, two things arc essential: (i) that the fundamental 
•cope and purpose of the secondary schools be regarded ; (2) that such 
elaiticity be allowed that schools may fit for college and adapt themselves 
to local environments and local needs.' 

We feel justified, therefore, as students and teachers, in marking out, 
in a general way, what we think is the best curriculum in history ; and we 
desire to emphasize the thought that history is a peculiarly helpful study 
Id a secondary course which is fashioned with the thought of preparing 
boys and girls (or the duties of daily life and intelligent citizenship. But 
we do not feci that we should seek to lay down hard and fa-st college- 
entrance requirements and ask your committee to declare in favor of 
at) altogether indexible regime. It seems to us that the time has 
come when the colleges should recognize the value of history and 
admit to their lists of requirements a liberal amount of historical 
work. 
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CHOICE OF SUBJECTS 

We have carefully considered how ihe general field of history can best 
be covered, and how much time should be devoted to ibe work. We 
cannot recommend a short course in general history in which an effort 
is made to cover the whole field of the world's progress in a single year's 
study. Such a general conspectus requires four years' work, if the results 
are to be thoroly satisfactory ; it need hardly be said that three years are 
better than two, and iwo years are better than one. But we recommend, 
if less than four years is given to historical work, that some portion of the 
world's history be omitted, in order that the portions selected may be 
studied in .i manner likely to produce good pedagogical results. Train- 
ing in historical thinking and the discipline coming from a careful 
examination of a limited period^ a period large enough, however, to 
constitute a significant part of the world's development— seem to us 
more important than obtaining a bird's-eye view of the whole field. 

We recommend that the four-years' course include the following 
blocks or periods of history. Each of these periods has a certain unity 
and meaning, and they can best be pursued in the order in which they are 
here set down, which follows the natural chronological sequence. 

I. Ancient history, with special reference to Greek and Roman 
history, and including also a short introductory study of the more ancient 
nations and the chief events of the early Middle Ages. The period may 
close with the establishment of the Holy Roman Empire (800), the death 
of Charlemagne (814). or the Treaty of Verdun (843). 



Mediaeval 

first period to the present ti 
Ifl. English history. 
IV. American history ar 
Each of these periods di 

we have already said, that It 

all in a satisfactory 
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European history, from the close of the 



1 government. 

s careful study, and we do not think, its 
,n four years is sufficient to cover them 
only three years can be given to his- 
torical work, three of these periods can be chosen and one omitted. 
Such omission seems to us to be wiser than any condensation of the 
whole. But if it seems best to compress two of the periods into a single' 
year, one of the following plans may be wisely adopted ; (a) combine 
English and American history in such a manner that the important prin- 
ciples wrought out in English history and the main facts of English 
expansion will be taught in connection with American colonial and 
American political history ; (S) treat English history in such a way as to 
include the most important elements of mediseval and modern European 
history. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS 

For convenience of statement we have adopted in the following 

recommendations the term "unit," and by one unit we mean either one 
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year of historical work wherein the study is given five times per week, or 
two years of historical work wherein the study is given three times per 
We have thought it best to take into consideration the fact thai 
different colleges have now not only different requirements, but also 
entirely different methods of framing and proposing requirements. It 
has not seemed wise to outline historical courses on the supposition that 
all colleges would at once conform to a uniform arrangement. 

1. If a college or scientific school has a system of complete options 
in college-entrance requirements, that is, if it accepts a given number of 
years' work or units, without prescribing specific subjects of study (as, 
for example, at Leland Stanford University), we recommend thai four 
units in history be accepted as an equivalent for a like amount of work 
in other subjects. Likewise, that one, two, or three units in history be 
accepted. 

I. If a college or scieniific school requires a list of cerlain pre- 
scribi:d studies, and also demands additional subjects chosen out oi an 
Optional Hal (as, for example, at Harvard University), we recommend 
that one unit of history be placed on the list of definitely prescribed 
Studies, and thai one. two, or three other units o* history be placed 
among the optional studies. 

3. If a college or scientific school has rigid requircmcnis without 
options (as, (or example, at Yale College and ibe Sheffield Scientific 
Sdiooli, we recommend that at least one unit of history be required for 
entrance. 

These recommendations (i, 3, and 3) do not seem to us unreasonable, 
and we do not believe chat their adoption would impose anyburdcn upon 
colleges or preparatory schools. If the traditional requirements in other 
subjects need to be diminished in order to allow one unit of history in 
any regime of rigid requirements, we do not think that such diminution 
it unwise, because history is now very generally studied, and because the 
training obtained from historical work is an essential of good secondary 
education. It will be seen from the statement that follows (under 4) that 
we do not recommend any particular field or period of history to which 
a year's study should be given. To constitute this unit any one of the 
periods or blocks of history previously mentioned can be selected. 

4. Where a college has several distinct courses leading to different 
degrees, and marks out different groups of preparatory study, each group 
preparing for one of the college courses (as, for example, at the Univer- 
sity o( Michigan), the use to be made of history requires more detailed 
exposition. In one of these preparatory courses the ancient languages 
are given chief attention ; in a second, a modern language is substituted 
for one of the ancient languages ; in a third, the chief energy is devoted 
to Rilural sciences; in a fourth, main stress is 'laid upon history and 
English language and literature. The general recommendations above 
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given will aid somewhat in outlining preparatory courses in history, ■ 
where such definite routes for admission to colleges are marked oi 

A. We believe that in each preparatory course there should be at 
least one unit of history. This recommendation means that classical 
students should have at least one full year of historical work. A course 
which purports to deal with the "humanities" cannot afford to I 
out one year's work in a study whose sole theme is humanity. When I 
four years are given to Latin, two or more to Greek, two or three to mathe- 
matics, one, or perchance two, to sciences, some room should be found I 
for history, even if the time given to other studies must be diminished. 
If we take for granted that the great majority of secondary pupils do 
not go to college, can we declare that they should go out into life with no 
knowledge of the humanities save that acquired by the study of the 
Greek and Roman tongues ? 

To decide what field of history should be chosen is a matter of c 
siderable ditlicully. We believe it desirable that pupils should know the I 
life and thought of Greece and Rome, and the development of their I 
civilization ; that they should study the great facts of European history 1 
after the downfall of the Roman empire ; that they should have some I 
knowledge of how England grew to be a great empire, and how English 1 
liberty developed ; that they should come to know their own political 
surroundings by studying American history and government. We hesi- 
tate, therefore, to recommend that any one particular field be chosen to 
the exclusion of the rest, and yet we think that far better educational 
results can be secured by devoting a year to one period than by attempt- 
ing to cover the history of the world in that length of time. We believe 
that it is more important that pupils should acquire knowledge of what 
history is and how it should be studied, than that they should cover any 
particular field. 

Perhaps it is not impossible in connection with the study of Greek 
and Latin to pay attention to the growth of Greece and Rome, so that 
pupils may be led to an appreciation of the character and essential 
nature of ancient civilization. This is one of the great ends of histori- 
cal work; and if the humanities can thus be humanized, there will be 
le.ss need of prescribing Greek and Roman history as a distinct subject J 
for classical students,' and some other historical field may then be I 
chosen. We cannot be sure, however, that such methods of teaching the 1 
classics will prevail, and we must content ourselves with recommending \ 
one of the four blocks, or periods, which are marked out in the earlier 
portions of this paper, without designating any particular one. 

B. The secondary course, sometimes called the Latin course, in which 
a modern language lakes the place of Greek, presents nearly the same 
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problems aa the classical course. It does not aBord much time for the 
study of historj'. and we recommend that some one of the blocks in 
lioncd above be selected. 

C. In the scieniihc secondary course more opportunity for historical 
s oElen allowed, and here, perhaps, two units of history can be 

One of tliem, at least, will naturally be a modern field; and yet 
he said that it is highly desirable that scientific pupils should be 
Study of ancient history obtain something of the culture which is not 
wronj^iy supposed lo come from the study of classical civilizations. 

D. The fourth secondarycourse, commonly called the English course, 
should have history for its backbone, inasmuch as it is a study peculiarly 
capable of being continued thruout the four years, and offering that 
opportunity for continuous development which the classical pupil 
attains from the prolonged study of Latin. We strongly advise that 
sustained effort be devoted to history, in order that this course may have 
a certain consistency and unity. There are already schools which offer 
history for four years, and give four full units, consisting substantially 
of the four blocks we have outlined. If the four full units cannot be 
given, il msy be well to offer history only three limes a week in one of 
the four j-cars. If only three years can be devoted to the study, one of 
the four blocks must, as we have already said, be omitted, or two fields 
must be compressed in some such manner as that suggested in the earlier 
portion of this paper. 

The general recommendations under this head may be summed up 
as follows ; (a) for the classical course, one unit of history, lo consist of 
one of the four blocks previously mentioned ; (*) for the Latin course, 
the saqie ) (t) for the scientific course, two units, consisting of any (wo of 
the blocks; {it) for the English course, three units, consisting of any 
three of the blocks, or of two blocks and a combination of two others. 
We strongly recommend that four years be given in this course. 

MORE THAN ONE UNIT OESIRABLE 

It should be said in conclusion that, in demanding but one unit of 
history as the minimum requirement for entrance to a college or scien- 
tific school, the committee does not wish to be understood as expressing 
its approval of this amount as an adequate course in history for secondary 
•cbools. In this portion of the report we have been obliged to work 
within the limits of the systems of entrance requirements which now pre- 
vail, and to frame recommendations which may be adapted to existing 
conditions ; but we do not believe that a single unit of history constitutes 
a saSicienl course — viewed with reference either to the relative jmpor- 
anoe of the subject or to the possibility of realizing the aims of his torical 
instruction within the time that would thus be at the teacher's disposal. 
While it may not at present be feasible for every college to require more 
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than one unit of history, the committee believes that two units should . 
constitute the minimum amount offered in any school, and it raaini 
that a still more extended course in history has claims quite equal to I 
those that may be urged on behalf of any other study in the secondary 
curriculum. 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 

Onesubjecl connected with college-entrance requirements has pecul- 
iar importance in connection with ihe study of history, namely, entrance I 
examinations. Higher institutions which admit students on the basis of J 
certificates need have no administrative difficulty in giving large recogni- 
tion to history as a preparatory subject, but in colleges and universities 
which can be entered only after passing examinations the problem is 
somewhat different, The utility of historical study lies not only in the 
acquisition of certain important facts, but in great measure in its indirect 
results in training the power oE discrimination and judgment ; and it will 
often happen that pupils who have profited largely from their study of 
history will, especially after two or three years have elapsed, show sur- 
prising lacuna in their stores of historical information. While a course 
in history should be progressive and built steadily upon what has gone 
before, one stage does not depend so immediately upon the preceding 
and involve so persistent a review of earlier work as in the case of lan- 
guages and mathematics, and growth in power of historical thinking is 
much more difficult to measure than progress in mathematical knowledge 
or linguistic facility. These difficulties are present, in some degree, even ' 
when the candidate is examined on work done in history in the last year 
of the secondary school, but they become exceedingly serious when the 
subject has been studied some years before, or when the course in history 
covers two, three, or four years of the period of secondary instruction. 

The remedy, in our opinion, lies, not in the exclusion or unnatural 
restriction of history as a subject for entrance, but in Ihe reform of meth- 
ods of examination in history ; if the present system of entrance exami- 
nations does not — and it generally does not — properly test the i 
qualifications of candidates in history, it is lime to consider how it may < 
be changed. Certainly nothing has done more to discredit history as a ' 
subject for college entrance than the setting of papers which demand no 
more preparation than a few weeks' cram. The suggestions which follow 
are offered in the hope, not that they will afford a final solution of the 
problem, but that they may prove helpful in bringing about a more just 
and adequate system of examinations in history. Their complete adop- 
tion will naturally involve a larger allotment of time to history than is 
now given in examination schedules, and impose a heavier burden upon 
those to whose lot the reading of papers in history falls, but it is not 
likely that the demands of time and energy will prove greater than in 
other well -recognized admission subjects, and it is not unreasonable i 



to expect college authorities to make suitable provision in these J 
regards. 

The main element in entrance examinations in history must probably 
continue to lie the written paper, but it should be set with the idea of 
testing, to some extent, the candidate's ability to use historical material, as 
well as his knowledge of important facts. The information questions 
should not demand the simple reproduction of the statements of the text, 
but should be framed, in large measure, so as to require the grouping of 
facts in a different form from that followed in the books recommended 
for preparation. There should also be questions involving some power I 
of discrimination and some use of legitimate comparison on the part ot j 
the candidate. It is not expected that skill in utilizing historical material \ 
will be present in a high degree in the candidate for admission to college, 
but the student who has learned how to handle books and extract infor- 
mation from them in the course of his secondary studies has the right J 
and the ability to make this count for something toward college entr 
As suitable tests may be suggested t comment on careiully chosen brief I 
extracts from simple sources or modern works ; analysis or discussion of j 
more extended passages, supplemented, perhaps, by outline maps or con- 
crete illustrations^ — anything, in short, which will show the student's 1 
capacity for taking up a fresh question in a way that indicates some develop- i 
racnl of the historical sense. NaluraUy. attainments in this direction wilt j 
be expected chiefly of those who present history as an additional option- 
To many these tests will appear sufficient, but it must always be borne 1 
In mind that a written paper, even when the questions have been pre- "I 
pared with great care, cannot yield such decisive results in history as it T 
can, for example, in a subject like English composition. The examiner j 
should always h.ive an opportunity, particularly in doubtful cases, ot sup- j 
picmentingby other means the information gained from the paper. One J 
excellent adjunct is the submission by the candidate of written work doucfl 
in connection with his study of history in school. This may include DOte-l 
books, abstracts of reading, and prepared papers — none of which, 1 
ever, should be accepted without proper guarantee of authenticity and 
independent preparation. .Another supplementary test, which is largely 
used in European examinations, and has commended itself to the experi- 
ence of many .\merican examiners, consists of a brief oral conference I 
with the candidate. This should be quite informal in character, and I 
should aim to discover, if possible, something concerning the personality I 
of the candidate and the nature of his historical training, rather than to | 
elicit brief answers to a few arbitrarily chosen questions. 
COURSES 

finlytar — Ancient hittory to 800 A. D. 

- Hcdiicitl sDil modem European history. 
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mrdyear — English bislory. 

FanriA ytar — American hiitory and civil govemmeQl. 



Any (bree of the above blocks. This plan seems to the c 
one of the following : 

B 
Firil or leconii rear — Ancient history. 
Jifom/ of Mj'rrf year — English history, with special reference I 

history of continental Europe. 
Third arfaurlh year — American history or civil govemmenl. 



First ar utend year — Ancient history. 

Setimd ar third yiai — Mediaeval and modem European history. 
Third or fourth year — fixaencia history, with a consideration of the c 
history of England. 



First year — Ancient history. 

Second year — English history, with reference 

llmc. p.rwc=k|. 
r^firrf j-Mf^ English history, with tefercoci 

history (three times per week). 
Fourth yiai American history and civil goi 



i In later medlieval history (three 
hiel events in modem European 



Firs/year — Ancient history, 

^cDBi/y^ur— Mcdiaival and modem European history. 

Thirdyem — American history, with special reference to development of English poijlical 

principles and English expansion in connection with American colonial his- 

lory (three times per week). 
Fourth year — ^Ameticin history and civil government (three times per week). 

Andrew C. McLaughlin, Chairman, 

Professor of American History in the University of 
Michigan. 
Herbert B. Adams, 

Professor of American and Institutional History in 
the Johns Hopkins University. 
George L. Fox, 

Principal of the Hopkins Grammar School, New 
Haven, Conn. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, 

Professor of History in Harvard University. 
Charles H. Haskins, 

Professsor of European History in Ihc University 
of Wiscoiisii. 

Lucy M. Salmon, 

Professor of H istory in Vassar College. 
H. Morse Stephens, 

Professor of Modem European >listory in Cornell 
University. 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE CHICAGO SECTION 
OF THE AMERICAN MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY 



Dr. A. P. Nitlttineate. Chairman. 

Sn : In comptiftDce with & request (rom yo 
Matbematlcitl Society, at iti session in December, 
•te Willi the comtnttlee of the NatioDBl Educntio 
Biao, bj pieparlnti (or the use of the Utter comi 



ie Chicago Section of the American 

B, appointed ■ commitlee to co-oper- 

Aisocialion oi which you are ch»ir- 

a report "on ibc scope, aim. and 
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place of Ihete sltidies (mathematics) in the tecondaiy schools and in preparation for col- 
lege, with model courses in algebra, geometry (plane and lulid], and trigonometry, with 
mdbuU (o be used, time to be consumed, etc.. etc." This action was afterward approved 
bjr the Cmticil o( the Society. 

In ntder that the various phases of instruction In mathematics might be more fully 
ivpl«i«n(«d. it was decided to associate with the members of the American Mathematical 
Society upon the commitlee several persons not mem ben of the society, these persons to have 
equal voice and vote with the member? of the society in the proceedings of the committee, 
bo) to be designated as associate mcmbcn of the commiltee. The associate members are 
Messrs. Lyon and Schobinger. 

The committee held several seuioni in December, at which the various problems pre- 
(enimg tbcmsclves were discussed, and a lubcommiitee was appointed to prepare a draft 
of % report. This was done, and a copy sent to each member of the committee. These 
drahs were returned with criticisms and amendments, upon the basis of which a second 
draft was prepared by the fubcommitlce and a copy sent to each member of the committee. 
The comments hereupon were discussed by those members of the committee present at the 
meetmg ol the Chicago Section of the American Mathematical Society at Evanston. April 
i, iSqq. and the subcommittee was directed to prepan a third and UnaJ draft, which is 
Nbmitled herewith. Since the report is submitted to you directly, and not lo the society, 
Ihc Indlvidnats concuiring in the report arc alone responsible lor its contents. 
Very respectfully, 

J. W. A. VouKc. 

Ckairman. 

PREUMINARV REUARKS 

I, Termt ustd. — The term " secondary school " is used to designate, 
genetically, all schools which have courses fitting ior college. The term 
includes high schools, academies, and private col lege -preparatory schools. 
The course o( study in the secondary school proper is assumed to cover 
four years. 

The (crm " the grades " is used to designate the vork prior to the 
tecoodary school. It is assumed lo cover eight years. The work of each 
of these years is sometimes alluded to as a "grade," the grades being 
numbered in order from one to eight. The child is assumed to enter the 
fint grade at the age of six years. 

a. Sta/v cf rrfort. — In determining the phases of topics to be discussed 
and the nature of its detailed suggestions, the cominiltee has been gov- 
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today, rather than the absolute 



importance in themselves of the topics selected for remark. It was found I 
impracticable to discuss the work in mathetnatics in the secondary school I 
without giving quite a little consideration to the closely related ante-i 
cedent work in the grades. 

3. Scape of mathtmalical work. — At its sessions in December the following! 
resolutions were adopted by the committee: 

(a) That before the pupils reach the secondary school the work i 
mathematics should be the same for all. 

(h) That in the secondary school the standard course in mathematics 
should be sufficient to admit to college ; that this course should be required 
of all pupils, and that the instruction in this course should be the same for ^ 
all pupils. 

(c) That the main emphasis should be given to such topics as are use- 
ful in later work. 

((/) That the best place for a topic in the course of study is where it is J 
most closely related to other topics; that there should be applications! 
of algebra, geometry, and arithmetic to each other, and to various sciences .1 
and the practical affairs of life. 

CONCERNING METHODS 

Various methods of teaching mathematics are in vogue. The good 
teacher will not tie himself to any one method, but, on occasion, will make 
use of the good features of every one. The committee recommends no 
single method above all others, but whatever method may be used, the aim 
should always be to cultivate independent thinking on the part of the pupil. 
A method which encourages, or even permits, rote work, or mechanical 
manipulations, is radically wrong. The value of the study of mathe- 
matics cannot be realized, not one of its objects attained, unless the stu- 
dent himself thinks, produces. Not io learn proofs, but to prove, must be 
his task. This idea should dominate the instruction from the very begin- 
ning. The independent work should not be left to the close ; not to the 
closing years, nor to the close of the subject in hand, nor to the close O 
the chapter, nor even to the close of the first lesson in arithmetic, 

GENERAL METHODIC SUGGESTIONS 

I. Steps. — The importance of distinguishing the various steps of i 
process, and of taking them one at a lime, can hardly be overemphasized 
This is sometimes irksome to the pupil, and the consequent attempts is 
take several steps at once are responsible for much of some pupils' lack 
success in mathematics. 

a. Ora! work.^ln all the subjects of mathematics much stress shoul^ 
be laid on oral solution of many easy and carefully graded exercisesj 
Principles are just as effectually applied in these as in more complicatCf 
es, and the application is more readily seen. 
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3. Testing resuUs. — The pupil should be taught to test the accuracy of -^ 
his results by applying a check whenever this is possible, and before c 
picting any topic he should have acquired sulhcient facility in checking 
his work against errors, to rely with confidence upon the correctness of his 
own results, independently of corroboration by the teacher or a printed 
Buswer. Often a rough estimate of the probable character of the result 
will enable ihe pupil to detect a glaring error, without the use of a more 
detailed check. Written exercises should by no means all have results of 

a simple form, since pupils are very apt to fall into the habit of thinking 
that the result must be simple to be correct. 

4. Translation. — Mathematics has a language of its own. The teacher 
must be unwear)'ing in his endeavors to teach his pupils lo speak the sen- 
tences of ihe mathematical language with intelligence, and he must be 
ever on the alert 10 check the tendency to use them as meaningless jargon. 
Here, as in other languages, one who has made some progress shows that 
he has intelligent control of the language by uttering consistent sentences 
conveying ideas. Ability to think in the language is one of the ends 
aimed at, but in the language of mathematics this can be attained only by 
much translating; the beginner must assure himself that he understands 
the mathematical sentence, by giving its equivalent in ordinary English; 
and, what is more difficult, must be able lo clothe in mathematical sym- 
bols thoughts expressed in English. 

5. Different pretentations. — In the fundamentals and in the beginning 
of any subject the committee is decidedly of opinion that one set of d 
Ditions and style of presentation should be strictly adhered to. After a 
time (and still adhering to the one style of treatment adopted) the pres- 
entnlion by the pupils of other proofs which they may have found for the 
same proposition, or of diftereni methods of attaining the result of some 
CXCTciK, and the discussion of these in class, is of great value. More may 
often be gained by proving one proposition in three different ways than by . 
proving three propositions in the same way. This practice should, how- 
ever, be introduced gradually, great care being taken to avoid confusion; 
and its use should be much increased as the pupils gain a finn grasp of 
the subject. 

DclinitioDS, iho developed in class 35 needed, should not be left ia 
an Inaccurate form, nor inconsistent with the analogous definition! 
Later mathematics. Tho in higher mathematics the definitions of the 
elementary lubjects may be gencraliied, it should not be necessary to 
overturn them. (E. g., the circle should be defined as a curve, not as a 
portion of a plane.) 

6. Neatnefs and aituracy. — Papers written in a slovenly manner, slip- 
shod work, half-guessing at results, and artificial juggling with the quan- 
tities involved, are far too frecjuenily found. The difliculiv cjn be met 
only by persistent training, from the very beginning of mathematical 
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instruction, in neatness and accuracy. In particular, (he committee sug- 
gests the use of numerous short written exercises, in which the pupil is 
not hurried for time by the amount assigned, and in which the require- 
ment is made that what he hands in must be accurate and neatly 
arranged. 

7. Synopses.^\.l the close of each chapter or topic a synopsis in 
schematic form of its definitions, methods, and results should be made. 
The object of this is to correlate the material and to secure that view of 
the topic as a whole which is too likely to be obscured by the details of 
the first study and the working of exercises. This will serve also to bring 
clearly before the pupils that the solution of exercises is not an end in 
itself, but is a means of impressing a connected theory. 

8. Correlation of work. — The subjects arithmetic, geometry, algebra 
should be treated as branches of one whole — ^mathernatics — and each of 
these subjects freely applied in illustrating and broadening the others. 

9. Independenl thinking, — Whatever specific method or methods may 
be used in conducting the instruction, the controlling principle must 
be that (he pupil is to be kept thinking for himself. The learning of 
proofs, even tho it be done understandingly, is not sufficient. Not learn- 
ing proofs, but proving, should be the pupil's principal activity in the 
study of mathematics. 

ARITHMETIC 

arithmetic, except as it would properly come up ii 
oietry, algebra, and trigonometry, thus adding t 
their interest and usefulness, should be confined to the following topics : 

1. The four fundamental processes with integers, all the computations 
being tested. 

2. Factorization of all numbers up to 100, and some above 100, expo- 
nents being used. The results not to be derived by rule, but from the | 
multiplication table. 

3. Easy work by short rule in L. C. M. and H. C. D. ; to be tested by 
seeing whether the quotients obtained by dividing L. C M. by the 
bers are relatively prime, and whether the numbers divided by the H. C. D. 
also give relatively prime results. 

4. Simple work in denominate numbers, only the measures generally 
in vogue being used. 

5. Simple operations in fractions, geometric, i. e., graphic illustrations 

ule, avoided, j 
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7. Decimals : the four rules, with especial a 
cing of the decimal point. 

8. Simple problems in percentage; the fact being emphasized that 
"per cent." means hundredths, or a fraction with 100 for denominator. 
The pupil should be trained always first to ask himself of what the per 
cent, is to be taken. This (the determination of the base) is largely a 
■uAtler of use of language. Making use of " aliquot parts " {where the per 
cent, can easily be convened into such) connects per cent, with fractions 
and helps to prevent rote methods. 

9. Examples in simple interest where the time and rate are given. 

10. The use of the " method of analysb" for the solution of problems 
in simple and compound proportion, and in interest, without ever intro- 
ducing the terminology and machinery usual in proportion." 

1 1 . The concrete exemplification of chc simpler geometric notions and 
facts should begin with the beginning of the arithmetic and be carried on in 
connection with this subject and with drawing during the first six years. By 
the close of this time the leading facts and theorems of geometry, plane 
and solid, should have become familiar by means of concrete illustrations 
and computations (mensuration). The pupil will now, perhaps, himself 
begin 10 (eel the need oi proof rather than illustrations (or will be led to 
feel it by the teacher), and at the beginning of the seventh year this 
transition may be made, and the developing of proofs begun carefully, 
gradually, and as informally as possible, in the sevenih year the work in 
arithmetic may permit the informal beginning (as abbreviations) of literal 
arithmetic 'I'he committee recommends that all topics not mentioned 
be omitted from the instruction in arithmetic as such — in some cases to 
be taken up later ( in algebra, geometry, or trigonometry), in others to be 
omitted altogether. 

In all the instruction in arithmetic there should be insistence upon 
neatness and upon accuracy; much oral work (object 1 correct thinking) 
and frequent short oral drills (object : quickness and accuracy); the testing 
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of computations, both by rough estimates and exact tests; avoidance of 
technical terms and formal rules, save where absolutely necessary and 
when the need is felt by the pupil ; ideas before definitions or rules. 



While not recommending any radical alterations in the subject-matter 
of algebra, as usually presented in our best schools,' the committee 
desires to etophasize the following points : 

I. The arithmetical side of algebra. — Computations with numbeis 
should be constantly introduced, problems with literal quantities being 
worked out or verified with numerical data also. The processes o£ arith- 
metic, both oral and written, should not be allowed to fall into disuse, 
but facility therein should rather be increased. At the same time, the 
pupil should understand the value of algebra in abridging or simplifying 
computation with numbers, or in proving the correctness of rules of 
computation, and should understand clearly that the devices of mathe- 
matics (especially algebra) have the purpose of enabling us not to compute; 
and that actual computations are usually not to be made so long as they 
can be avoided ; that cancellation is to be resorted lo wherever possible; 
and that to obtain an expression in factored form, or in any form in 
which operations are indicated, is a distinct advantage, not to be sur- 
rendered by needlessly performing ihe operations. Some of the topics 
omitted from arithmetic should be taken up at appropriate places in the 
work of algebra. 

a. The equationat side of algebra. — The equation should be made from 
the very beginning. Very simple problems in words leading to equations - 
can be given at the outset. 
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J, Algtiraie translation. — What has been said as to the value and 
neeessify of translation in general applies with special force to algebra. 
Here the danger of mechanical, or even haphazard, manipulation of 
ajrmbols is perhaps the greatest, and it must be especially guarded against 
by care that the meaning of the symbols, and the reason for the opera- 
tions, be always clear in the pupil's mind. This can be done to a large 
extent by requiring the pupil to give readily and clearly in words the mean- 
ing of tiie formulx and equations. On the other hand, the danger is 
exaggerated by the use of complicated and long examples, which seem to 
emphasise opcralive skill merely, and make that appear as the main 
object sought. Better many short examples with the principles always 
clearly apprehended than a few complicated ones with the principle 
obscured. 

(Skill in manipulaling long and intricate algebraic expressions should 
also be attained, and for this purpose the use of long and hard examples, 
after the principles and methods of a topic are clearly understood, is 
indispensable.) 

4. Topics to be empkasiitd. — The following topics require especially 
careful treatment ; 

The meaning and use of exponents, positive, negative, and fractional; 
the handling of the simpler surds ; the distinction between identical equa- 
tions and equations of condition ; the character of the roots of the 
quad rail c equation as determined by inspection ; the connection between 
the roots and the coefScients of the quadratic ; the solution of equations 
by factoring; and the making of the algebraic statements for problems 
given in words. 

5. Stdfndary-tcAooI algebra and college algebra. — It should be the aim 
ol the secondary school to avoid taking up any of the topics which are 
customarily treated in college algebra, but rather to secure as thoro a 
mastery as possible of those topics which the college presupposes. It is 
recommended that schools which have hitherto taken up topics anticipa- 
tory of college algebra devote the time gained by omilting them to a 
more thoro study of the topics of the previous head. 

The progressions, anlhmetical and geometric (with applications to 
interest, simple and compound), and the theory and use of logarithms, 
might well, so far as the nature and difficulties of the subject are con- 
cerDcd, be included in ihe secondary -school course, but as ihey are required 
[or entrance by very few colleges, and are accordingly taken up in con- 
nection with college algebra, the committee recommends that they be 
omilted from the secondary -school course, in the interests of economy of 
energy, and to avoid duplication of work ; until such time at least as, by 
action on the pari of the colleges, these topics (or any of them) are 
tvlinquishcd as parts of college algebra, and made pacts of the entrance 
requirementf. 
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\«. V should not begin ' 

The instruction in demonstrative geometry -,^g^ ^i,ould be introduced 
a mass of definitions and axioms. All definitions s..the ajhe teacher has, 
when needed, and not earlier ; and, as a rule, only after t or »i5ome extent 
by suitable examples and problems, familiarized the pupil to-. o\ xi of some 
with the notion in question, and the pupil himself feels the neei.of m^agree- 
convenient term by which to designate it, or the need of a precise mpitW in 
roent as to the meaning to be given to a term already used vaguei 'bey 
common parlance. '"'Is; 

Care should be taken to select for the early instruction such proposi-'' 
tions as are less difficult to understand because less nearly self-evident ; 
those that are more nearly self-evident being reserved for a later stage. 
Such propositions as, "All straight angles are equal," "All right angles 
are equal," should be omitted altogether. 

Oral proofs (i. e., proofs in which nothing but the figure is placed 
upon the board) may well be used in geometry. Later even the figure 
may often be omitted. After the pupil has had some practice of this sort 
with familiar proofs, he will be abie to work out the proofs of simple new 
propositions, with the figures only before him, and even if no figure, 
carrying the whole proof in the mind. 

Frequent drills in seeing relations in a given figure (angles equal, 
supplementary; lines parallel, perpendicular; triangles equal, simitar; 
etc., etc.) as a general exercise, without having any specific theorem pro- 
posed for proof, are also helpful. The teacher should prepare the figure, 
at first simple and anticipating coming propositions ; later more compli- 
cated and unlike any of the figures of the text. 

As to subject -mailer, the propositions taken up may be divided into 
two classes ; fundamental propositions and exercises. The fundamental 
propositions together constitute the nucleus or skeleton of the subject, 
being that minimum which all pupils alike should know. They should 
be reduced to as small a compass as possible. Ail other propositions 
constitute the class we have called exercises. The proofs of the exercises 
are to be based upon the fundamental propositions. Kvery course in 
geometry should invariably include all the fundamental propositions and 
Jarge number of exercises; the selection of the latter may vary from 
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•ftu lo year. Il is not al all implied here that the proofs of the funda- 
mental propositions may not also be obtained as original exercises. 

What has been said applies lo both plane and solid geometry. A wcrd 
may be added as to the use o( models in solid geometry. While not 
wishing to undervalue models which are presented to the pupils ready- 
made, the committee believes that, as a rule, the pupils gain more by 
constructing their own models, and that this can be done verj- easily in 
a sufficient number of theorems. Some pieces of cardboard, darning 
needles, and thread constitute apparatus sufficient for making models of a 
large class of propositions. Another large class ot models can be cut out 
of potatoes. A broomstick furnishes all the models needed for the 
cylinder. An orange will do fairly well for the sphere, but a small slated 
globe in the hand of each pupil is better. 

The attempt has been successfully made to teach geometry by Inter- 
weaving solid and plane geometry from the outset. While the committee 
Is not prepared to commend this, there are advantages to be gained by 
beginning solid geometry before plane geometry is completed. In the 
Opinion of the committee, the restriction of the study of geometry in 
many secondary schools to plane geometry Is unfortunate, and it is desir- 
alile that the school course and the college-entrance requirement in 
geometry should cover both plane and solid geometry. 

The notions and results of modern geometry may be used with 
Advantage, but only so far as they actually simplify or make clearer the 
topic in hand. 

The work in demonstrative geometry should be accompanied by con- 
ttiuction and measurement. E. g., in connection with similar triangles, 
pupils may measure distance of some inaccessible object, simply measur- 
ing base line and two angles, and then drawing lo scale. Of course, the 
work ia crude, but this form of exercise opens a new window in the child's 
mind. 

In the work in geometry, arithmetic, and also algebra (so far as 
this subject has l>een developed), should be frequently applied. 

TRICONOMETRV 

Trigonometry is at present usually not required in the school curricu- 
luin ; to prepare pupils for admission to certain technical schools and 
colleges, it is sometimes taught in the schools. When thus taught, the 
■object- matter taken up is determined by the requirements o( the institu- 
tions in preparation for which it is taught. 

There is, however, no intrinsic reason why the elements of plane 
trigonometry should not be an integral part of the school course in mathe- 
mUicsi it can be developed well in continuation of algebra and plane 
geometry, and is a fitting sequel to them. The matter should be restricted 
to that needed for the solution of plane triangles — numerous, but simple 
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applications to the determination of heights and distances should be | 
made. 

To avoid duplication of work, the introduction of plane trigonometry ] 
into the school course (like that of certain portions of algebra mentioned J 

above) should be an action of school and college jointly. 

The trigonometric functions should be defined as ratios, and the whole ' 
treatment should be based upon the ratio definitions exclusively. 

Before logarithmic tables are introduced, sufficient training should 
have been given in the solution of problems by means of the natural 
functions to make the pupils regard these as the real functions ; log sin., 
log COS., etc., appearing merely as tools. 

The object of a logarithmic table is to abridge computations. Those 
tables are accordingly to be preferred which furnish such aids to interpo- 
lation that the value sought may be read off quickly with the desired 
degree of accuracy and without side computations. 

DISTRIBUTION 
I. IN THB GRADES 

The committee believes that the work in arithmetic outlined by it can 
be completed in the seventh grade, and that in this grade half the time 
can be given to demonstrative geometry. In all the preceding grades , 
concrete geometry should be interwoven with arithmetic and with 
drawing. The transition to demonstrative geometry will thus not be 
abrupt, but will find the pupil prepared for it. The introduction of dem- 
onstrations into the concrete work should be gradual and informal ; there 
should be much demonstration before the machinery and technical termi- 
nology of demonstrations are introduced. In the eighth grade demonstra- 
tive georaelry would continue to occupy half the time, and the other half 
would be devoted to the beginning of algebra. This should be a natural 
growth of the arithmetic ; the use of letters to stand for numbers may be 
introduced even earlier in formulating rules ; as, " The area of a rectangle 
is equal to the length times the breadth," A ^ LB. The equatlo 
one unknown quantity may also be introduced informally as occasion , 
may arise. Under favorable circumstances the following gro 
perhaps be covered in the grammar grades t 

Geometry. — Lines, angles, triangles, parallelograms, elemi 
circle. 

Algebra. — The four fundamental operations with positive ai 
numbers ; simple cases of factoring under multiplication ; 
lions with one unknown, and problems leading to such equatioi 

In the work in these subjects and in their further development ] 
in the secondary school, numerical applications of the results should! 
be made continually. These applications should lead to computations- 1 
sufficiently difficult to keep in practice the facility in computation gained 1 
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In arithmetic, and to increase it. Stress should be laid on the simplifica- 
tions in computations which may often be made by the literal notation of 
»Igebra. 

In suggesting this course of study for the grammar grade, the com- 
toittce realizes that in many places it would be impracticable to adopt the 
suggestions at once as a whole. In fact, under some circumsiances the 
«Dmmiltee would not encourage, but would actually discourage, the imme- 
diate and complete adoption of its suggestions. On the other hand, in 
cases where some (perhaps a large part) of the suggestions of the com- 
mittee are already in force, and where the corps of teachers is prepared 
(o adapt its work to the new plan, there would be no obstacle, but indeed 
a distinct gain, in putting the committee's suggestions as a whole into 
Immediate operation. The committee believes that the suggestions made 
{followed, if need be, gradually) are generally feasible. 

The study of demonstrative geometry should in all cases be begun 
before that of algebra. Geometry is less abstract, less artificial, lends 
itself less readilv to mere mechanical manipulations, and is more easily 
illustrated by concrete and familiar examples than algebra. 

11. IN THK SICONDAKV SCKOOI. 

The great desideratum for the distribution of mathematics in the ~ 
secondary school is that it should be studied thruout each of the four 
jrears ot the course. It is not meant by this that more lime should be 
given to mathematics, but that this time should be distributed over the 
entire secondary -school course. The committee recommends no specific 
distribution over the four years of the hours now given to mathematics, 
but simply the general rule that there be work in mathematics required of 
all thruout the course, and that in no year less than two hours weekly be 
given to mathematics during the whole year. 

|{ in any school it is altogether impracticable to take up mathematics 
Id each of the four years, the state of affairs is to be deplored. If a year 
mait be left free from mathematics, the committee recommends that it be 
the second or the first year. 

The distribution of the subject-matter over the various years will be 
iallucnceil by the distribution of tbe hours. The same general princi- 
ples would, however, govern in all cases ; of these are : 

I. The study of geometry should be begun before that of algebra. 
Reasons for this have already been indicated. 

>. When algebra has been begun, the two subjects should be carried \ 
on stmuliancously in each year of the remainder of the four years. By I 
simnltaneousty is meant simply in the same year. It is not necessary that ^^H 
Ibc hours of instruction be given to each alternately. The division may ^^| 
even be (he first half year to one (geometry) and the second half year to ^^H 
^^^ the other (algebra), but this arrangement is not to be preferred. ^^| 
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3. The work of the fourth year should include a review of all < 
previous work of the course, with the aim to extend, broaden, deepeOf.l 
and corr«late what has already been done. 

4. The instruction in mathematics of each class or section of a clasS'l 
should be, as far as practicable, in the hands of the same instructor for at] 
least two years. It is siill more important that, inslead of Irj'ing to plaa J 
the assignment of work so that certain teachers do "first-year workf" J 
others " second -year work." etc. year after year, the aim should be to plaail 
the assignment so that each teacher habitually teaches all the mathemati-r 
cal subjecis. tho not necessarily all in one year. 

5. Under no circumstances should an instructor who has not qualified 
himself especially to leach mathematics be intrusted with a class in mathe- 
matics simply because he may have a vacant hour which must be filled up. 

Throout the course (and especially in the last year) the more the sub- 
jects can be interwoven, and made to illustrate and support each other, 
the better. The teacher should not hesitate to introduce a geometric illus- 
tration or a geometric truth into algebra, nor to avail himself in algebra 
of apt occasions for recalling previous geometric theorems, or developing 
and discussing new ones. Quite similarly, algebraic proofs and methods 
should be freely used in geometry, and, as need arises, new algebraic ■ 
results established. It is quite wrong to teach geometry and algebra (and 
arithmetic) in the high school as subjects so essentially difierent that the 
purity of the one would be impaired by the use of the methods and results 
of the other. 

PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 

The preparation of teachers for high-school work should include s 
good college course, with special attention to mathematics, either by elect- 
ives during the course or by some graduate study. The minimum attain- 
rocnl in mathematics should include analytic geometry, a first course in 
the calculus, and the elements of the theory of equations (including 
determinants). 

The committee regards it as desirable that the teacher should have 
paid some attention, under guidance, to the pedagogy of mathematics 
(problems, means, and methods of instruction, i£ practicable, seeing 
actual teaching and discussing it afterward), before beginning his own 
teaching. Still more important is it that his first teaching should 1 
under the careful supervision of an experienced teacher of mathematics. | 
If possible, his first year or two of service should be explicitly and actii- i 
ally under the direction and guidance of older teachers. Perhaps each J 
beginner may be assigned by his principal to some specific teacher 
experience and tact, for supervision and counsel. The relation will b 
more or less formal, under varying circumstances ; but it should alway» J 
be actual and effective, never merely nominal ; it should involve personsL j 
consultation, mutual class-room visits, friendly, careful advice. 
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Much can be accomplished in this way. At present young teachers 
of no experience, having no pedagogic preparation, are often put into 
full charge of classes, and receive no assistance, no advice, no encourage- 
ment iroio their more experienced colleagues. They have as model only 
some recollections of their impressions (as pupils) of the teaching which 
they received. They profit as best they can by their own experience, and 
learn from their own mistakes. Some never appreciate their shortcom- 
ings or how to remedy tbeni ; even for the best it is a devious and painful 
path to excellence, which might be shortened and eased by the judicious 
counsel of one who had traversed the path himself. 

Id institutions where there are several teachers of mathematics it would 
be well for them to meet statedly for the discussion of questions of local 
administration, of pedagogy, of mathematical topics ; perhaps the system- 
atic study together of some mathematical study could be undertaken. 
(Among the suitable subjects for such study are the following : modem 
synthetic geometry, analytic geometry, the di&ereniial and integral calcu- 
lus, determinants, the theory of equations, analytic mechanics, the history 
of mathematics.) 

It is very desirable that the teacher be making year by year new acqui- 
sitions of mathematical knowledge. 

CORRELATION OF WORK 

Mathematics is unique in the extent to which it builds on previous 
work. Hence secondary-school work should be correlated as closely as 
possible ttoih with grade work and with college work. The division of 
tbe work in mathematics into three portions, carried on in different 
Institutions (grades, secondary- school, college) differing in management, 
methods, and aims, and with teachers differing radically in type of prei)a- 
raiion, causes a great waste of teaching energy. Much can be done to 
diminish this waste by close relations between the teachers of the three 
divisions, and the comparison of results and adaptation of work to mutual 
oocds. The relationship may be official or unofficial, formal supervision 
or friendly suggestion ; it should, however, never be a mere form, but a 
cordial co-operation for strengthening and unifying the work in mathe- 
BuUics in grades, secondary schools, and colleges. 

LI9RAKV 

Emy secondary school should have for the use of the pupils, and 
espeaatly of the teachers, a carefully selected library of reference- books 
in mathematics (standard elementary texts, histories, tables, books of 
problems and recreations, and advanced mathematical works suited to the 
Dwda of the teachers). Measuring instruments should also be pro- 
Yidcd. 
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SUMMARV OF PRINCIPAL ( 

The raosi important of the conclusions which were reached by the 
committee are the following ; 

1. To the close of the secondary -school course the required work in 
mathematics should be the same for all pupils. 

2. The formal iostrucliou in arithmetic as such should terminate with 
the close of the seventh grade. 

3. Concrete geometry should be a part of the work in arithmetic and 
drawing in the first six grades. 

4. One-half of the time allotted lo mathematics in the seventh grade 
should be given to the beginning of demonstrative geometry. 

5. In the eighth grade the lime allotted to mathematics should be 
divided equally between demonstrative geometry and the beginning oE 
algebra. 

6. In the secondary school, work in mathematics should be required i 
of all pupils thraout each of the four years of the course. 

7. Wherever, from local conditions, it is necessary to defer the begin- 
ning of geometry and algebra to the secondary school, here, likewise, 
geometry should be begun before algebra. 

8. When once begun, the subjects of geometry and algebra should be ] 
developed simultaneously, in so far, at least, that both geometry and alge- 
bra should be studied in each of the four years of the secondary -school 
course. 

9. The unity of the work in mathematics is emphasized, and the cor- 
relation and interapplication of its different parts recommended. 

10. The instruction should have as its chief aim the cultivation ol , 
independent and correct thinking on the part of the pupil. 

11. The imporlance of thoro preparation for teachers, both in mathe* \ 
maticai attainments and in the art of teaching, is emphasized. 
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SCIENCE IN THE GRADES 



"Nature study" is hard to define, as it has been made to include a 
very miscellaneous collection of observations. Its purpose is to bring 
young pupils inio direct contact with nature. lis chieE failure has been 
due to the fact thai this observation of nature has been often interpreted 
to mean exercises which are of no significance, which mean nothing 
when done, which are really dead mechanical work. The failure to pre- 
sent things of teal importance arises from the fact that the teachers do 
not have sufficient knowledge to distinguish them. Another danger 
which is constantly confronting nature study is the tendency to make it a 
wildly imaginative and emotional subject. When a very young pupil Is 
being trained to observe, the facts must be made to glow with interest, 
but not at the expense of truth or of training in the scientiGc habit of 
mind. 

As one of the first tendencies that exhibit themselves in children is 
interest in natural phenomena, it seems natural to take advantage of this 
interest in the very earliest period of formal education. When observa- 
tional work is lacking, and the whole contact is with conventional forms 
of training, the interest in observing natural phenomena fades away, and 
very few pupils are able to survive such treatment and retain the early 
impulse toward nature. 

To keep the "tentacles of inquiry" functional, if i 
them, at least two exercises in nature study each week shot 
thruout the entire pre-high-school period. 
made lo contribute a great variety of i 
presented in an organized form. The most available material should be 
selected, without any reference to scientific sequence. The material 
should be obvious (entering into the experience of the pupils), important, 
and interesting. It should be suggested by the observed interests of the ' 
pupils rather than by some pedagogical theory. It should be deliberately 
varied and fragmentary, and should result in that miscellaneous collection 
of impressions which comes to an untrained but interested observer, with- 
out any definite organization. The knowledge of the wide awake country 
boy who lives out of doors is probably the best illustration of the kind 
of knowledge nature study is expected to bring^a magnificent background 
of experience for the formal organization of the sciences in secondary- 
school and college 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 



■Augustus F. NigktingaU. Ph.D., Chairman of the Committee on Coliege- 
Enlrantt Requirements of the National Educational Association : 

I have ihe honor to submit the following as the report of the Sub- 
coiumiitec on Physical Geography, appointed under the auspices of the 
National Educational Association : 

On February 34 I received a letter from Professor Charles S. 
I^Umer, corresponding secretary of the Committee on Science of the 
National Educational Association, requesting me to assume the functions 
of chairman of the Subcommittee on Physical Geography, and formulate 
a final report to be submitted to you, in view of the fact that Professor 
Albert P. Brigham, who had been appointed chairman of that subcom- 
mittee, had departed for Europe in the hope of restoring bis impaired 
health. Aliho somewhat doubtful as to the legality of my appoint- 
ment as chairman, I deemed it best to comply with the request of 
Professor Palmer. 

K\ that late dale it was, of course, impraeticable to make arrange- 
ments for a meeting of the subcommittee. A preliminary report had 
been agreed upon at a meeting attended by five members of the subcom- 
milter, in Springfield, Mass., in July, iSg8. It was believed that the 
views expressed in that preliminary report would be in the main approved 
by other members of the subcommittee, most of whom had expressed 
their opinions more or less fully in correspondence with Professor Brig- 
ham. It seemed to me, accordingly, that the best course practicable was 
to submit as a final report that preliminary report, with such notes or 
tppcDdiccs as might be suggested by correspondence with other members 
ol the committee, or by my own reflections upon the subjects of the 
report. 1 accordingly addressed a letter 10 each member of (he subcom- 
mittee, whether present at the Springfield meeting or absent therefrom, 
excepting two members who were known to be out of the country, 
informing them of the plan adopted, and requesting them to communi- 
cate tome immediately any suggestions they might deem important as to 
notes or appendices which should be added to the preliminary report. 
A copy of that report was transmitted with the letter lo each member of 
the subcommittee. In addition to the members named in the prelimi- 
nary report, a copy of the letter was sent to George R. Twiss, head 
science teacher. Central High School, Cleveland, 0., who had been 
appointed as a representative of the North Central Association, but 
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whose name had not been received by Professor Brigham in season for 
him to be invited to the meeting at Springfield in July, 1898. The cor- 
respondence indicates that the preliminary report may be regarded as 
expressing substantially the views of all, or nearly all, the members o£ the 
subcommittee, allho there is, of course, difference of opinion upon 
some details. The report is indorsed, either unqualifiedly or with criti- 
cism of unimportant details, by J. H. Jameson, instructor in physics, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y, ; George R. Twiss, head science 
teacher, Central High School, Cleveland, O. ; Ralph S. Tarr, professor 
of dynamical geology and physical geography, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. ; and Robert H. Cornish, assistant in physics, Girls' High 
School, New York city. 0. L. Collie, professor of geology, Beloit Col- 
lege, was unable, on account of illness, to examine and criticise the 
report. It appears that no member of the subcommittee has expressed 
radical dissent from the views set forth in the preliminary report. 

It is only necessary to remark further that the few notes which I have 
deemed it proper to add to the report are distinguished from the notes 
which originally formed a part ol il, being inclosed in brackets. 

COMMITTEE ON PHVSICAL GEORRAPHV TO THE NATtJRAL SCIENCE DEPART- , 
MENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

To the Natural Science Department of the National Edueationai Association r 

The committee appointed to consider the course in physical geography 
in secondary schools would respectfully report as follows : 

The decision of the department at the Milwaukee meeting, to double 
the membership of the several natural -science committees, occasioned seri- 
ous delay in the work. Diligent efforts were made to secure the addi- 
tional appointments for geography. It was found in March last that 
three vacancies still remained; but, in order to prepare a report in time 
for the meeting' at Washington, with the approval of Professor C. S. 
Palmer, the general secretary of the committee, work was undertaken, the i 
committee being constituted as follows: 

NBW EK[lI.A>ln ASSOCIATION 

William North Rice, professor ol geology, Wesleyan University. 
W. H. Snvder. master in science. Worcester Academy. 



ALBGB-T FSRKy Brioham. professor of geology, Colgate Universily, tkairman. 
J. M. Jamison, professor m Prall Institute. 



G. L. Collie, professor of geology, Beloit College. 

Collier Cobb, professor of geology, Uoiversity of North Carolina. 
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AMRIICAH ASSOCIATION FOR T 

Ralph S. Tark, profettor □( dynamical geology and physical geography, Coni«U 
Uaiwiit)'. 

OtPAIETKHNT OF NATURAL SCIENCE. NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

W. M, Davis, professor of physical geography. Harvard Univertity. 

R. H. Cornish, assistant in physics. Girls' High School, New York city, 

The chairman prepared a preliminary list of questions for criticism 
by Ihc several members of the committee. The following circular ot 
inquiry was then issued as a basis of work for members of the committee 
and others : 

I. Should a high Khool offer the following subjects under Ihe general head of geo- 
grvphy ? Mathcmalical gcogtaphy. meteorology, oceanography, physiography of (he land, 
distribolion of organiuns, economic geography, geology. If geology ii included, what 
put* of thcsubjcci should be taught ? What topics should economic geography embrace ? 

3. Id what year or years of the high-school course should physical geography have 
place ? What stadies should precede or fallow P 

). What preparation in geography it to be cipected from the elementary schools ? 

4. Outline of work (or one- and two-year courses, including order and time allotment 
lor cobjecls named in I, and number of periods per week. 

J. riace of geography in iMllege -entrance requirements. Should geography be elect- 
lire ot required in to-called English courses? In classical courses? To what extent 
Buy geography be presented as a substitute for other subjects, particularly tor other 

6. Teil-boolii. 

7. Laboratory work ; how related to lectures and recitations; outline of laboratoijr 
cminM; use of aole)>ookt ; amount and characterof field work to be done; modification* 
Ib 6eld work or subtllluiions for it, in city schools. 

8. Stanilud e((ulpment of mapi, models, photographs, lantern slides, specinteiu, and 
apparatus, for class r<iom and laboralory. 

9. Lull cif books in geography recommended for school or teacher's library, 
to. Anv other phase of the subject deemed Important. 
The several individual discussions thus prepared were embodied in 

thic report, which was amended and approved at a meeting of the com- 
mitlce held in Springfield, Mass., July i-a, 1898. Only those who were 
able to be present at this meeting have signed the report. The genile- 
ineB who were not present cannot be held responsible for Ihe views here ^ 
expressed, but ihey have all made valuable contributions to the paper, 
and are believed to t}e in accord with most of its positions. In the case 
o( the signers o( this report, it is not to be understood that every one 
approves of every proposition announced as the opinion of the majority 
of Ibe committee, tho all do 6nd Ibemselves in cordial harmony with the . 
vlewi of the report a^ a whole. 

I 

The committee finds itself in agreement as to the scope of physical 
geography, and as to the topics which should constitute parts of a high- 
school course in this subject. The meaning and general scope of physi- 
cal geography have never been belter expressed than in the words, "the 
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physical environmcDt of man," used by the conference on geography in 
its report to the Committee of Ten. On the whole, the lerm " physical 
geography " is to be preferred to " physiography," as having in common 
usage a more precise definition. Physiography, in the English sense of a 
general introduction to all sciences, is too broad; and in ihe sense in 
which it is now employed by some American students it is not broad 
enough. The ideal high-school course in physical geography will neither 
be 100 general and fragmentary, nor too special and difficult. The sub- 
ject should be carefully held to the leading idea of the physical environ- 
ment of man ; and it should be the aim to exclude a number of subjects 
frequently treated under physical geography, but more appropriately 
included under the other heads, for example, purely astronomical matter, 
certain principles ot physics, the classification of animals and plants, and 
tables of the geological periods. Important and interesting as these sub- 
jects are in their proper connections, it is believed that a better mental 
discipline will be obtained from physical geography when all its parts are 
closely joined to its leading theme. It may thus provide an intellectual 
training comparable in value to that secured from physics, mathematics, 
or language, in which continuity of theme is so well maintained. 

It is agreed that the earth as a globe, the atmosphere, the ocean, and 
the lands should be the principal themes of the course. Here one may, 
if preferred, use the more formal terms, mathematical geography, meteor- 
ology, oceanography, and g com orpho logy. A serious objection to these 
terms is that they do not sufficiently take human relations into account. 
If, however, they are employed, it is to be understood that the character 
of high-school work, as well as the limited lime at disposal, forbid the 
giving of extended courses in these subjects. They must all, and espe- 
cially the three former, be given in an elementary way, and all must be 
taught with the motive and from the special point of view of physical 
geography, as defined above. 

The distribution of organisms should not be taught with reference to 
£o6logical and botanical classification, but in exposition of the organic 
environment of man, and as itself controlled by physiographic and other 
influences. Pupils should be taught the tendency of species lo diffuse 
themselves, and the limitation of the tendency by climatic, oceanic, and 
topographic barriers. It will, for example, be easy to teach the influence 
of temperature in the establishment of zones of animal and vegetable 
life. The difference in the effects of deep and shallow seas as barriers to 
distribution should be illustrated by reference to Wallace's line, and lo 
the faunas and floras of continental and oceanic islands. The depth and 
texture of soils and the quantity and distribution of ground water should 
be explained in relation to their control over the distribution of plants 
and population. The whole subject may be treated by incidental refer- 
ences in the chapters on the atmosphere, the ocean, and the lands, or may 



[onn the theme of a supplementary chapter, or the two methods may be 
combined. 

Thruom the course in physical geography every opportunity should J 
be taken to illustrate the relation of economic products to physiographic 
control on the one hand, and to the distribution and condition of man- 
kind on the other band. If time allows, a sutcmary of the subject might 
be added as a closing chapter. 

In the next section of this report reference will be made to more i 
advanced elective courses of a geographic nature which may have place 
in the high-school curriculum. 

II 

The committee recommends that the course in physical geography be 
generally placed in the first or second year.' If the elements of physical 
geography have been used as a basis for work in geography in the 
elementary schools, then physical geography in the high schools might 
perhaps be a relatively advanced course in the fourth year, using the 
lEiaterials afforded by the study of physics, chemistry, and biology In the 
previous years. It is, however, the opinion of the majority of the com- 
mittee thai, under any conditions, the study of physical geography should 
come early in the high-school curriculum. Certainly this is the case as 
matters now stand. It would be unwise to allow pupils to reach the age 
o( eighteen years, or thereabout, without attaining the broad way of 
looking at the earth that physical geography, of all subjects, gives. 

Additional reasons for introducing the subject at an early stage are 
found in the fact that only a small part of the pupils who enter the high 
Khool complete the curriculum, and in the further consideration that the 
subject can. without deranging the general order of studies, in some 
cases be taken by those who are preparing for classical courses in college. 
The committee deems it entirely practicable to teach good courses in 
elementary physical geography without previous courses in other sciences. 
The qualified teacher will readily supply any needed chemical or physical 
principles. In some cases rudimentary instruction in physics and chem- 
Isuy has been given in grammar-school courses. 

Advanced elective subjects of a geographic nature may be offered late 
In the curriculum. Among these is geology. It is agreed that the larger 
share of the time should be given to the dynamical and structural phases 
of the subject. Only the simplest facts about minerals and rocks can be 
given, and such difficult dynamical subjects as metamorphism and vul- 
caiiism can only be treated in a general way. It will be possible for a 
competent teacher to give effectively the elements of historical geology, 
especially if good museums or localities for fossils be at hand. Detailed 
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inslnirtion in historical geology is too difficult for high-school pupils, and 
should not be attempted. 

The course in geology should, if practicable, Eollow those in physics 
and chemistry, probably in ihe last year of the curriculum. In dynami- 
cal and" structural geology the subjects treated will necessarily be, to some 
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The committee approves of the suggestion thai an advanced elective 
course in meteorology may be introduced, if the number and qualifica- 
tions of the teachers render it practicable. Such a course would probably 
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ast year, accompanying or following a course in physics. 
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of physical geography which concerns geological processes, 
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course in physical geography should be introduced, it might 
in expansion of the first couj-se, with more advanced treat- 
ment, or a course on the physical features of some land area, preferably 
the United Stales. 

Altho it has seemed worth while to give brief indication of the nature 
of the four advanced courses above outlined, it is not desired to imply 
that all high schools should at present offer all, or, indeed, any of them. 
The chief interest of the committee is in the establishment of a well- 
considered elementary course. 

Ill 
It may be reasonably expected that, in the teaching of geography in the 
elementary schools, a good beginning will have been made in acquainting 
the pupil with the conceptions of physical geography. Geographical 
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teaching has greatly improved in the last two decades, and much is to be 
expected in the near future from the current agitation Id this field. 
Fryc's Complete Geography, and the Natural Advanctd Geography by 
Redway and Hinnian, illustrate the kind of knowledge which tuay be 
expected lo be acquired in the grammar schools. Teaching that deals 
with mere matters of location may with advantage be replaced by the 
introduction of the causal notion. 

IV 

The committee desires to emphasize at the outset that no one curri- 
culum can be the best for all high schools. No outline of work can be made 
lo fit all conditions. It is of doubtful utility to give to teachers at large any- 
thing more than a very general outline, which may oHer suggestion and 
prove a help and incentive to belter things. Not less than four periods per 
week for one year should be assigned to the proposed elementary course 
Id physical geography. Five periods would be better. Periods of less 
than forty-five minutes each would be inadequate ; and. in any case, two 
periods per week should be scheduled together, to be used, if desired, for 
field or laboratory exercises. 

Of the '-ading subjects— the earth as a globe, the ocean, the air, and 
the land — the first should occupy the least time, and the others should 
have an increasingly larger allowance, in the order given. Adequate 
treatment of the features of the land will require as much time as the 
other three subjects combined, and it may be more.' If the distribution 
ol organisms and economic geography are treated as separate subtopics, 
the time allotted to them must necessarily be short. As regards the whole 
question of proportion, it must again be said that much depends nn the 
It'ichcT and the environment. A teacher in a school situated near the 
ocean might give much attention to the features of the shore line, while 
one in the interior might give a larger share of attention to plains or 
mountains. 

It IS not deemed necessary to present in this report detailed outlines 
of teaching material. Recourse should be had to text-books, school 
journals, and especially to the report of the conference on geography to 
the Cotnuiiitce of Tcn- 

Nor « is thougl.; best to give estimates of time for the advanced 
elective courses which have been suggested, believing that time allotment 
mosl vary with the views of teachers and the conditions of schools. If 
the association desires the committee to go farther into the ([uestion of 
outlines, it will be glad to receive instructions on that point. 



Recalling the fact that the Committee of Ten places physical geography 
a requirement in the first year of all high-school courses, your 
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committee desires to express its agreement with this indicallon of the I 
importance o( the subject, in the hope that it may be made accessible to I 
iu!d, however, hesitate to propose the prescription J 
of the study (or all, but does strongly urge that physical geography be J 
required in all English high-school i 
should be elective in classical courses, either on the same footing with 
all the other sciences, or in a position secondary to physics, as indicated 
below.' 

The attention of educators has been of late repeatedly called to the, J 
truth that a four -years' course consisting almost exclusively of classics and.H 
mathematics, with scant recognition of English literature, practically no 1 
modern history, and no physical or natural science, is a course so J 
unsymmetrical as to be a monstrosity. The relation of the different I 
educational institutions lo each other ought to be such that a ( 
preparatory to college will also be a course well adapted to fit the student 
for the later work of life, and for social and civil duties, in case he should 
fail to take a college course. It cannot be claimed that the present 
classical course in high schools, constructed with reference lo the classical I 
course in colleges, makes any approximation to this result. The student J 
who has completed a high-school course in preparation for the classical ] 
course in college has gained, not a tolerably complete and symmetrical j 
education as far as it goes, but a wretched torso of an education. Nor is J 
the exclusion of science injurious only to those whose studies are ii 
rupted at the end of the high-school course. For those who enter college, 
the ignoring of the study of nature in preceding years lends to unfit them i 
tor success in such studies. Their powers of observation and imagination 
ol physical phenomena are well-nigh atrophied by disuse, and they have 
lost their native curiosity about the world in which they live. It would 
tend to correct this evil if a certain amount of science were required for 
admission to the classical course. Physical geography would be one of I 
the most suitable subjects to be thus required; but, in the present unset- 
tied and transitional condition of our educational system, it would prob- 
ably be belter for the colleges to allow an option among several scientific ^ 
subjects. 

Taking the point of view of the college, the sentiment of the com- 1 
mittee is that physical geography should not be required for entrance to | 
any of its courses, but that the college should accept it as a part of the I 
preparation for any course, when pursued for not less than one year, pro- 
vided the teaching has attained a proper standard of excellence. In its j 
relation to physics, chemistry, zoology, botany, and physiology, several . 
members of the committee believe that geography should stand on a per- 
fectly equal fooling, as an alternative requirement, but some would assign 
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to physics distinctly ihe first place. Those who take Ihis view, hoi 
vould insist that geography be accepted as an alternative for any other 
teieiltific subject. The college should not fail to set serious teats in 
geography, where given at all. 



The number of text-books which represent the best current standards 
«f high-school geography is not large. Several now before the public 
WC fairly well adapted for class use. Their lilies will be found in the 
•tinotuted list to which reference is made laler in this report. In the 
use of these books, as well as in the preparation of new ones, it is hoped 
that the definition of the subject, as already given, will be carefully 
regarded. The earth in relation to man should receive sust.iined empha- 
sis, and irrelevant scientific matter should be reduced lo a minimum. A 
Dumber of grwd textbooks are available in the subjects suggested for 
advanced elective courses. 

VII 

Field «nd laboratory work should receive emphasis in every high- 
■chool course in geography. So far as practicable, the lectures, discus- 
■ions, and recitations should be related to such work. Notebooks 
■hould be carefully kept, but their importance should not be emphasized 

n artificial way. It is possible for a pupil to make a handsome note- 
book while entering little inio the spirit of the subject. 

Field work during the open season should take the place of at least 
half of ihe laboratory work, if conditions allow It must not be forgotten 
that the field is, from one point oE view, an oul-ot-door laboratory- The 
teacher must plan the work according to circumstances, but it should 
certainty include practice in the making oE sketch maps, study of the 
development of the land forms, and observation of the distribution of 
plants on a small and varied area. In most cities except the largest,' field 
ttudy can be accomplished without serious difticulty by short excursions 
into the country. Such work is strongly recommended. The interest 
Attaching lo such trips will frequently enable the teacher to place them 
in afternoons and holidays. Field work has been undertaken with favor- 
able results in Buffalo, Chicago, and elsewhere. The report oE the 
Chicago committee for preparing a syllabus in physical geography includes 
1 valuable list of such possible trips for the use of the teachers of the city. 
Eleven excursions arc scheduled, giving route and cost of round trip, and 
tttunlDg Ihe phenomena to be seen and studied. The latter include stone 
quarries, streams, bowlders, and glacial topography, sand dunes, lake 
shores, and a Urge museum. Preparation of similar guides for other 
citiei would grcidy advance this kind of geographic study. Chicago is 
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not an exception. An equally important group o( facts is assembled ii 
the vicinity of nearly all cities. 

Laboratory work in geography is comparatively new to the schools at J 
large, and hence suitable manuals or outlines are few; but sufficient bodies I 
of suggestion are at hand for good beginnings. One member of the com- -J 
miltee has contributed the following, which is here included, not a 
specific guide, but by way of informal suggestion : ' (Figures in paren- I 
theses indicate the number of hours (or each exercise.) 

Cause of day mid night, and extent of sunlight over surface, (i) 
DetemiiaatioQ of latitude, north and south line, and high noon, (l) 
Detctmination of difference of longitude by sending watch, (l) 

Makingmaps on different projections, (4) 

Study of oceao-cutteot maps, (l) 

Study of tide charts, (i) 

Study of map of the world, showing heights of land and depths of sea. 

Difference in temperature between the tup and bottom of a hill, (l) 

Finding height of hill or building by barometer. (l) 

Delennination oi dew-point. (l) 

Making isotherm and isobar maps from furnished data. (4) 

Study and reproduction of weather map, (l) 

Predictions from weather maps (written with reasons), (2) 

Observations of rain-fall, temperature, velocity of the winds, etc. 

Detcrmmation of the amount of snow-fal! and the amount of water produced by an 
mchofsnow. (i) 

Observations of ground temperatures, depth of frost, etc 

Making contour and hachure maps from small models. (3} 

Drawing cross-sections from contour maps. (4) 

Written descriptions of models. (4) 

Picture -reading (written description). (4) 

Map-reading (written description). (4) 

Reproduction of contour map in hachures. (l) 

Making map of small area in neight>orhDod. (l) 

Planning of journey, with study of country to be seen. (4) 

Determination of the amount o( sediment carried by a stream, (i) 

Study of rocks and minerals, (to) 

Study of erosion by sprinkling -pot. (3) 

In fall, four excursions, one a week. (S) 

Four excursions in spring. (S) 

For another laboratory outline which has been tested by actual expeff 
encc, see " Laboratory Work in Elementary Physical Geography," by 
R. H. Cornish, Journal of School Geography, June and September, 1897. 

VIH 

There cannot be a uniform or standard equipment of apparatus for 
geographical teaching. It is sought here only to give such suggestions J 
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DS may enable teachers and schools to acquire, without serious mistake or 
delay, materials for eBeciive work. Maps and photographs will naturally 
prrtiominaic, and slides and projecting apparatus should be added, if 
possible, with the more common meteorological instruments. Care should 
be taken to secure illustrations well related to the systematic progress of 
the work. For example, under land forms, the illtistrations introduced 
should be chiefly directed to explaining their causes and consequences 
rather than to ihe production of striking pictorial effects. A set of about 
one hundred classified lantern slides selected by W. M. Davis, chiefly from 
the Gardner collection of geological and geographical phoiographs of 
Harvard University, can be purchased from E. E. Howell, Washington 
D, C. Some of the more important materials, such as the topographic 
maps of the United States Geological Survey, cost but little; and much 
material may be had free of cost, from official surveys, or as gifts from 
individuals interested in the school. Some account of these and other 
official maps may be found in "Governmental Maps for Use in Schools," 
published by Henry Holt & Co., New York." Models serve a useful pur- 
pose, if their vertical scale is not too much exaggerated. Among those 
that may be mentioned are a number made by E. E. Howell, Washington, 
D. C, and the " Harvard Geographical Models," published by Ginn & 
Co.. of Boston. 

Suggestions concerning the use of these topographical maps in schools 
have recently been published by the departments of public instruction of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New York. Similar pub- 
lications would be useful in other stales. An important publication of the 
United States Geological Survey has lately been begun in the "Topographic 
Atlas of Ihe Unilcd Sutes," of which the first folio, entitled Physiographic 
Tyftt.hy Henry Gannett (price, 25 cents), will be found of much practical 
Mrvtce. Otlier folios of this scries are promised for the future. 

It is believed thai school boards will in the end furnish appropriations 
for geography as freely as for physics or cheinistrj-, if the needs of geo- 
graphy are duly appreciated by superintendents, principals, and science 
teachers. Abundant allowance of time should be given to secondary 
teachers of geography, to perfect their equipment, and to work out the 
new problems with which they have to deal. 

By way of further suggestion, the teacher is referred to an article on 
the "Equipment of a Geographical Laboratory," by W. M. Davis, in the 
/mrtiai 0/ Sekool Geography for May. 1898. The following list also 
indicates an equipment found practically useful by one member of the 
committee: good globe, small globes (15 cents), one for each two pupils, 

• SbK> <hc puhlicniOB dI tki>l»k.<l«fnd>ura>uiii>ni>l ih< pjloi chiiM of iba Nonh Ailaniic iiuist 
hf lW UhIihI Sbio RTdn^n^lc Oftcr, iiid ol ibe lopaeiifililCKj nufiB pubLubed by ihe tJaiied Sibui 
Hwliiinl SuntT. '!■• kHB Mnpfiilcd. T>i chun ud mupt ui now loU •< ■ teit low piitz by (bi 

otn honin ti poUkwien. Tb* awlhod ol poiiliiHinK Ac main iuiMd by ibt Geo] 

imtt la itK/nrBW^S'^M/Cw^V*/ lor Scplemtw. iSf7. 
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pi nmb- bobs, vertical standards for the detennination of laiitude, Kjepert's 1 
"Physikalische Wanderkarten" (Europe, Asia, North America, Sc 
America), "Weltkarte zur Cbersicht der Meerestiefen und Hohenschich- 
ten," small compasses, bright, thin metal dishes for the determiaation of J 
dew-point, blank weather maps, co-ordinate paper, thermometer, barometer, i 
rain gauge, tide charts, ocean -current maps (copies from Challenger expe- 
dilion), small wooden balls, small outline maps, sprinkling-pots and boxes, ' 
a few typical charts, geological maps. United Slates contour maps (suffi- 
cient duplicates of some sheets to give one to each pupil), Harvard geo- 
graphical models, fragments of models for contour-drawing, maps of 
different projections, a few English hachure maps, photographs and ' 
pictures, stereopticon and views, several atlases, collection of rock and 
mineral specimens, enough for each pupil, if possible. 

For illustration of the structures and processes concerned in the 
development of land forms, there should be specimens of the common 
rock-forming minerals, and of such rocks and structures as are important 
in determining topographic forms, or have economic value. Thus there 
should be sandstones, conglomerates, shales, and limestones, lavas, speci- 
mens showing faults on a small scale, slickensides, crumpled lamination, 
ripple-marks, raindrop impressions and sun-cracks, glacial bowlders and 
glaciated surfaces, stalactites and stalagmites. If an advanced course in 
geology is given, the amount of such material as has been indicated above 
should be materially increased, and some fossils should be added. In all 
cases care should be taken to avoid such jumbles of miscellaneous min- 
erals and fossils as often make up collections so-called.' 
IX 

An annotated list of text- and reference -books has been prepared by 
Miss Mary I. Plait, recently of Radcliffe College, now teacher of geo- 
graphy. High School, Holyoke, Mass. The list, including fifty titles, has 
been examined and criticised by W. M. Davis and R. E. Dodge, and is | 
published in the Journal of School Geography for May, 1898. This is by 
no means intended to be exhaustive of useful books, but outlines a useful I 
beginning of a scjiool library which might to advantage be greatly <j 
increased- It is further suggested that iht Journal of School Geograf^y is | 
the most important help with which teachers of the subject can provide ] 
themselves. 



PREPARATION OF THE TEACHER 

It is not to be expected that notable success in this or any other i 
subject will be attained, if attention is so far turned to the outline of thej 
course or the equipment of the schoolroom that the preparation of the!] 
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teacher is forgoUcD. The committee, therefore, wishes to emphasize 
three points that are at prime importance in this connection. The train- 
ing of the teacher should have reached a distinctly higher grade in physi- 
cal geography than that of the course to be given. It should include 
laboratory courses in physics, chemistry, botany, zoology, and geology, 
and it should have developed ability to take advantage of the local phe- 
nomena in the neighborhood of the school in the conduct of field work. 
These considerations should weigh in the selection of new teachers. 
Teachers already employed and of good experience in their work should 
be urged to supplement their preparation, if deficient in any of the lines 
above indicated, by attending serious courses in teachers' classes and 
summer schools, as far as practicable with due regard to rest and health. 
A primary object of this report has been to attempt a rational defini- 
tion of physical geography, and to offer to teachers and school authorities 
a line of suggestion in organizing geographic instruction especially to 
secure a sound- elementary course in the early years of the high school. 
Minute and specific directions arc undesirable, because a great variety 
of conditions must be met, and the new must be built upon the old. 
A fuillier object here sought is to set forth practicable views of the 
co-ordination of geography with the other sciences in the high school 
curriculum, and of geography as a factor in satisfying col lege -ad mission 
requirements. The results, of course, are tentative. It is not thought 
that this committee, and the other committees with which It is associated, 
can formulate a rigid or final plan for all schools, but an approximation 
toward unity can be made, with advance upon the chaotic conditions of 
secondary science instruction in the past. 

' The committee would be glad to be continued for another year, in 
order thai, profiting by the discussions of its conference already held, 
and by such criticisms as the publication of the present report may evoke, 
it may embody the results of further consideration in a subsequent report. 

Albert Perry Brichau. 

Collier Cobb. 

W. M. Davis. 

William North Rice. 

W. H. Snvder. 

William North Rice, 

Acting Chairman. 



Which Is respectfully submitted. 
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APPENDIX 

apparatus for physical geography recently purchased for the high 

schools of new york city 
Maps. 

I set (6) Habernicht & Sydow physical wall-maps. Hemispheres, Asia, Europe, North 

America, South America, Africa. 
I bird's-eye view, United States. 
I blackboard outline, United States. 
I blackboard outline, middle and eastern United States. 
I physical map, Switzerland. 
I Guslin's definition map. 

Globes and Models. 

I 1 2-inch Joslin globe. 

I 1 2-inch slated globe. 

I model United States, £. E. Howell, Washington, D. C. 

I model New Jersey, E. E. Howell, Washington, D. C. 

3 Harvard geographical models. 

Government Maps. 

I geologic atlas, New Jersey, New Jersey Geological Survey. 
9 selected geologic folios. United States Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 
335 selected sheets, topographic atlas. United States, including complete sets of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, and Pennsylvania and New York, as far as 
published, as well as maps of other states. 
3 special geologic sheets, United States Geological Survey. 
I set Mississippi river (preliminary) charts, Mississippi River Commission. 
I set flood plain, Mississippi river, Mississippi River Commission. 
22 lake-survey charts (selected). United States Great Lakes Survey Commission, Detroit, 

Mich. 
67 selected coast-survey charts. United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
46 pilot charts of Atlantic and Pacific oceans, United States Hydrographic Office. 
Blank weather maps, Form D, United States Weather Bureau. 

Pictures and Lantern Slides. 

126 selected lantern slides. 

54 selected mounted photographs of natural scenery, 12X10. 
50 selected mounted photographs of natural scenery, 6X7. 
12 selected mounted photographs of natural scenery, 12X14. 
6 selected mounted photographs of natural scenery, 7X8. 

1 set (5) photochromes, 18X20. 

2 Alpine photographs (large). 

I set (37) HolzeFs geographical pictures. 

Minerals and Rocks. 

1 set prepared slides of mineral and rock sections. 

6 boxes selected mineral specimens, 40 specimens each of 40 dififerent minerals. 

2 boxes selected rock specimens, 40 specimens each of 20 different rocks. 

Meteorological Apparatus. 

I barograph. 
I thermograph. 
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I exposed thermometer. 

I solar radiation thermometer. 

I aneroid barometer. 

I standard (mercurial) barometer. 

I set maximum and minimum thermometers. 

I soil thermometer. 

I wind-Tane and anemometer. 



SPECIAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 

CHEMISTRY 



PRESENTED TO THE COMMITTEE ON COLLEGE- ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS OF THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION 



I. VALUE AND PLACE OF CHEMISTRY 

The Study of chemistry is a valuable constituent of the high-school 
course on account (i) of the training in observation in general and cor- 
rect induction from observation which it affords, and (2) of the first-hand 
information which it gives about well-known materials, the principles 
of their manufacture, and their properties, as the result of personal 
observation. 

The college invites its study in preparatory schools on account of 
these two benefits. To be of subsequent use the method and content of 
the courses in preparatory schools must be definite and uniform. The 
selected matter must be thoroly taught, so as to form a recognizable 
constituent of the^ preparation of those who present it. When these con- 
ditions are fulfilled, the college must give proper recognition to the work. 
All colleges must give admission credit for the subject. In addition to 
this each college must provide definite means for advancing the entrant 
in chemistry to an extent corresponding to his previous knowledge of the 
subject. The precise method of doing this will depend upon the nature 
of the courses the college itself offers. In any case no pupil who offers 
chemistr}' for entrance, and receives definite credit for it, should be 
placed in the same class with beginners who had no such credit. 

Without laboratory work school chemistry is wholly valueless for the 
purposes just mentioned. It should be preceded by physics, since chem- 
istry necessarily assumes a knowledge of the physical proflerties of matter 
and of the phenomena connected with heat and electricity. If, on account 
of limited teaching force, relatively little time can be given to the sci- 
eence, it is preferable to give a year each to one or two sciences than 
shorter periods to a larger number. It must be remembered that, for the 
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OUTLINE OF A ONE-YEAR COURSE 
The work outlined below will demand at least loo hours' work ; aboutj 
half the time, in two-hour periods, should be spent in the laboratory. 

II. METHOD OF TEACHING 

Laboratory work. — The experiments must be performed by each pupUj 
individually. 

Each pupil must record his observations and the interpretation i 
them in a notebook. His work should be continuously supervised anv 
his records frequenliy examined by the teacher. 

Most pupils will tend to fall into merely mechanical performance Qt\ 
assigned work. To combat this is the most difficult task of the teachei 
chemistry. Each experiment is a question put to nature, and foreihoughl'fl 
and care are necessary in putting the question, and study and reflection iir T 
interpreting the answer. Strenuous effort is required to make the pupil I 
realize this. The questions incorporated in the laboratory outline, to. 
which answers are expected as part of the notes; individual questioning J 
in the laboratory; above all, frequent, thoro quizzing of the whole clfu 
are the best means of forcing the significance of this practical work int^ 
the foreground. 

Beginning at an early stage in the course, simple quantitative exper)<^ 
ments should be given, in order lo illustrate the laws of definite aD(£ 
multiple proportion, the determination of combining and equivale 
weights, the specific gravity of gases, etc. This will enable the pupil 
appreciate the fact that, altho the quantities used in the majority c 
laboratory exercises may not be measured, yet the proportions and ttid 
compositions by weight of substances involved in all chemical changes are" 
definite and measurable. Without such measurements atomic weights will 
seem purely mythical. Not less than six such exercises should be given. 
One or two of these experiments must be introduced early, in order that 
formulae and equations, when the time for their employment comes, may | 
be given as abbreviated expressions of the results of quantitative mcas- \ 
urements. 

Qualitative analysis Is a branch of applied chemistry, and cannot bB^ 
learned otherwise than mechanically without a long preparation in generalT 
chemistry. There should be no pretense of teaching it in a secondi 
school as part (much less as the whole) of the first year's work. It gives ft 
distorted view of the classifications of the eienients and of the relatimtj 
importance of their properties, and bears the same relation to the » 
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the recognition of chemical substances will tend to 
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Qassroom. — Many parts of the subject can best be introduced by means 
of carefully reasoned and fully illustrated demonstrations by the teacher. 
Soucttnies also this method of teaching has to be used where the apparatus 
is complicated and cannot be supplied to each pupil, or where, in striving 
to make the experiment successful, the pupil will be in danger of wasting 
time. Thus on pedagogical or practical grounds some of the Hofmann 
experiments for illustrating the application of Avogadro's hypothesis 
(explosion of hydrogen and oxygen, electrolysis of hydrochloric acid, 
etc) are best performed by the teacher. (No teacher should fail to read 
Hofmann's admirable Lectures on Modern Chemistry, 1865.) The line of 
(bought to be developed in connection with the experiments performed 
by Ibc teacher and by the pupil is well given (pp. i-q) in the Harvard 
Rtquirtmenn in Chrmiitry by Professor Richards. 

The theories and principles must be presented inductively. They 
should not be stated as dogmas, or as if they were part of the facts. They 
should be held in reserve until some accumulated facts demand explana- 
tion and correlation. Facts incapable of correlation should be avoided 
•3 itr as possible. On the other hand, e^^ilanations by the bandy affinity 
idea are worse than useless, as they are generally pure nonsense. When 
vpa ols and formula are first introduced, special care must be taken to 
show how they are derived from quantitative measurements. The pupil's 
own observations and other examples must be used to show how the formulae, 
and finally the equations, are reached as expressions of quantitative 
relations. The whole process of determining the proportions by weight 
and constructing the formulx and equations must be done or described 
in connection with every chemical change, until the pupil is ihoroty 
familiar with the operation and the exact significance of the equation is 
perfectly clear (cf. Harvard pamphlet already mentioned (p. 24) on this 
point). Formula must on no account be used before this can be done, 
ai otherwise they will inevitably appear to be the source of information 
instead of the receptacle for it. All "exercises in writing equations" 
and rulei for constructing them, as if tiiey were mathematical expressions, 
nuM be ri;,'i<Ily excluded as fantastic and misleading. The mijuse to 
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which equations have been put has led to their omission or prolonged 
postpoDement by some teachers. Their introduction at an early stage 
can do no possible harm, provided the laboratory work contains exercises 
specifically intended to illustrate the way in which the facts recorded in 
the equations are ascertained and the manner in which the equations are 
constructed from these facts. The atomic theory should not be intro- 
duced until after this experimental foundation of the equation is ihoroly 
familiar. The equation has no necessary connection with this theory. 
The teacher will derive valuable hints in regard to method from FerkJD 
and Lean's Introiiuclion to Chemistry. 

Zi*(i'-itry.~ Interest in the study should be fostered by providing a 
small library. The use of this will counteract the idea which the pupil 
may possibly receive that the text-book employed in ihe class is a "com- 
plete" treatise. It should contain some more advanced works, as well 
as some of a more popular nature. 

in. StIBJECT-MATTER 

The following outline includes only the indispensable things which 
must be studied in the class-room and laboratory. The material is, for 
the most part, common to all elementary text-books and laboratory 
manuals. Each book makes ils own selection of facts beyond this which 
may be necessary for the illustration of the principles of the science. 
The order of presentation will naturally be determined by each teacher 
for himf^elf. 

Outline. — The chief physical and chemical characteristics, the prepara- 
tion and the recognition of the following elements and their chief com- 
pounds: oxygen* hydrogen, carbon, nitrogen, ehloriiie, bromiue, iodine, 
Buorine, sulphur, phosphorus, silicon, potassium, sodium, calciui 
nesium, zinc, copper, mercury, silver, aluminium, lead, tin, iren, manganese, 
chromium. 

More detailed study should be confined to the italicized elements (as- 
such). and to a restricted list of compounds, such as: water, hydrochloric 
acid, carbon-monoxide, carbon-dioxide, nitric acid, ammonia, sulphur- 
dioxide, sulphuric acid, hydrogen-sulphide, sodium-hydroxide. 

Attention should be given to the atmosphere (constitution and rela- 
tion to animal and vegetable life), flames, acids, bases, salts, oxidation 
and reduction, crystdliiiation. manufacturing processes, familiar subst^ces 
(illuminating gas, explosives, baking powder, mortar, glass, metallurgy,. 
steel, common alloys, porcelain, soap), 

Combining proportions by weight and volume ; calculations founded j 
on these and Boyle's and Charles' laws ; symbols and nomenclature (with J 
careful avoidance of special stress, since these are nonessential); atomic ■ 
theory, atomic weights and valency in a very elemeptary way ; nascenfj 
statei natural grouping of the elements; solution (solvents and solubilitj 



of gases, liquids, and solids, saturation)! ionization; mass action and 
cquilibriinn i strength (—activity) of acids and bases; conservation and 
dissipation of energy; chemical energy (very elementary); electrolysis. 
Chemical terms should be defined and explained, and the pupil should be 
»ble lo illustrate and apply the ideas they embody. The theoretical topics 
are not intended to form separate subjects of study, but to be taught 
only so far as is necessary for the correlation and explanation of the 
expctimental facts. 

The facts should be given as examples from various classes, and not 
ts isolated things. Thus to speak of a "standard method of preparing 
hydrogen." whereby the action of zinc on hydrochloric acid is i 
shows narrow and infertile teaching. Il should be shown that all acids 
are acted upon by a certain class of metals to produce hydrogen. 
Examples of both classes of tuetals should be given and the general 
principles derived. The reason for using zinc and hydrochloric acid in 
the laboratory can then be stated. 

IV. EQUIPMENT 



Chemistry cannot be taught satisfactorily without a proper laboratory 
and a sufficient supply of apparatus. The former should contain desks, 
with gas and water connections, bottle racks, and well-ventilated hoods. 
Each pupil should have his own set of apparatus. 

In view of the prevailing idea that quantitative experiments require 
expensive apparatus, it may be mentioned that a balance with case (Becker 
No. ji) — costing, when imported duty-free, $ts — and weights (ft. 35) 
will amply suffice, and some teachers secure good results by giving each 
pupil ordinary hand-scales, costing less than 11.50. There should be one 
balance to every six pupils worlwng at one lime. Id addition to this the 
following will be required : 

Barometer; thermometers; burettes, two for four pupils at least; 
porcelain crucibles for each student ; bottle for aspirator (one liter) for 
each student. 

Moat of the apparatus for demonstrations can l>e made by the teacher 
b]p use of the blowpipe, some glass tubing of various sizes, and a few 
pieces of thin platinum wire. 

It may not be out of place to add that a teacher competent to instruct 
a class after the fashion indicated here must have had considerable train- 
ing io the several branches of the sciences. His minimum equipment 
will be: physics (one year), geneial chemistry (one year), qualitative 
analysbftwo terms; one term = twelve weeks), quantitative analysis (one 
term), theoretical chemistry (one term), organic chemistry (one term), 
■ome acquaintance with the history of the science, and familiarity 
with all the chief books suitable as works of reference in connection 
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course, and all the text-books for secondary -school .{ 



AtEXANDEB Smith, University of Chicago, Chi 
W. B. Graves, Phillips Academy, Andover. 
E. F. Smith, University of Pennsylvania. 
Frank Rollins, Boys' High School, New York. 
W. T. Van Buskirk, High School, Peoria, 111. 
W. L. Dudley, Vanderbilt Universily. 
C. F. Maberv, Case School of Applied Science. 
G. W. Benton, High School, Indianapolis, Ind, 

EXCEPTIONS BY PROFESSOR P. C. FREBR 

In discussing the above report, I would beg lo make the following 
additions and exceptions : 

I advise the omission of the determination of the specific gravities of 
gases. My reasons are as follows : 

With the pupil's knowledge and the apparatus at his disposal, the 
result must be more or less inaccurate, Inaccuracy in quantitative experi- 
ments robs them of their significance. The laws of definite and multiple i 
proportions are exact, and, if they are to be illustrated by quantitative | 
experiments, cjfuf/ results are necessary, 

Hofmann's EinUitung in die moderne Chtmit is a very admirable work, 
but, in my opinion, the gas laws are dealt with at unnecessary length, 
and their importance is exaggerated. For the purpose of the teacher, 
such works as Lothar Meyer's EUmenls of Theoretical Chemistry, or 
Ostwald's Outlines of Getitral Chnnistry, ave betier ; they also give the 
gas laws, and many other important things in addition. 

I cannot agree with the introduction of many commercial processes i 
in an elementary course. The course in chemistry is for the purpose of 
education, and mere information is not education. The time is all too 
short as it Is, and the attention should not be distracted from funda- 
mental principles. Many commercial processes are of such a complex 
nature that a considerable chemical knowledge is necessary for iheir 
understanding, so that, as a consequence, the information must be con- 
veyed to the beginner empirically. In chemical teaching, at present, 
this method is used to excess, so that I deprecate calling especial atten- . 
lion to the matter. I 

ite quantitative results can only be obtained by 
ice, the cost of which is from 840 to S50. I fail 
in give more than approximate results. 
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eolution of known titer can be prepared by the teacher in bulk and kept in 
stock. The pupil should calculate equivalent weights of bases and acids. 
I would rather see the time spent in training the teacher in qualitative 
analysis in pari devoted to organic chemistry and lo physical chemistry. ' 
With a good training in general organic and physical chemistry, the 
high-school teacher is better equipped tor his work than he would be 
were he to devote his time more extensively to analysis, to the detrinienl 
of other branches. By this I would have it understood, however, that 
the study of such a book as Ostwald's FouHdaliotts of Analytiuil Chemistry 
would meet my objections. 

P. C. Freer, University of Michigan. 

Professor Freer's opinions on Hofmann's work and on commercial 
processes are not inconsistent with anything in the report. In fact, I 
believe they express the views of the committee on these subjects. , Quali- 
tative analysis cannot be laiight scientifically otherwise than on a basis 
similar to that outlined in Ostwald's Scientific foundations. — Alexander 
Smith. 



REPOKT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BOTANY 



ll does not seem necessary to discuss the proposition that contact with 
the phenomena of life should form a part of the training of the second- 
ary schools. If this be granted, either plants or animals, or both, are to 
be studied. In case both are studied, it is the judgment of your com- 
mittee that they should be studied consecutively, and not intermixed. 
The two lines are entirely divergent, and to study plants and animals 
' alternately leads to confusion, and often to entire misapprehension. 
of the fundamental principles of biology can be obtained from either 
Ifne. 

A. Probably the most common method of teaching botany in the 
Kcondary schools is to conduct recitations, which are little more than 
definitions of the parts of flowering plq^its, and to demand as practical 
exercises the preparation of a small herbarium, and the analysis of a cer- 
tain number of flowers in accordance with some " key." In the judgment 
of your committee this method is entirely inadequate. It deals with but 
a Bmall portion of the plant kingdom, and presents the least important 
details of that portion. It brings no conception of plants as living 
things, and develops no biological principles. 

B. A newer method, and one prevailing in the larger and better- 
equipped second;iry schools, is ori;;ani;tcd upon a far more rational basis. 



It seeks to present the essential structures of the whole plant kingdom 
by the examination of a series of types, and the facts observed are 
co-ordinated by a texl-book or by lectures. The method involves the 
almost continuous use of the compound microscope. In the judgment 
of your committee the compound microscope is both useful and necessary 
in Uie demonstration of many important structures that should be brought 
lo the attention of secondary-school students, but its excessive use in the 
first contact with plants is lo be deplored. The compound microscope 
is a ditficult piece of apparatus for a young student to use intelligently, 
a proper interpretation of that which is seen demanding considerable 
training, involving more total time and longer periods than are given in 
secondary schools. Another danger of such a course is that the contact 
with plants is one of structure rather than of function, and details of 
minute structure are not related to previous or subsequent experience, 
except in the case of very few secondary -school pupils ; besides, it involves 
a needlessly extensive and difficult termindlogy at the first contact. 

Such a course as that referred to above may be conducted to great 
advantage in schools with small classes, good equipment, liberal labora- 
tory periods, and experienced teachers, but this combination of condi- 
tions is not present in the vast majority of secondary schools. 

C. A third method is suggested in this report, and is based upon the 
following principles: the standpoint of observation should be that of 
plants as living things and at work, details of structure being entirely 
subordinated ; observation should be directed to the most obvious facts, 
those which form a filling background for subsequent study, and which 
easily enter into the subsequent experience of those who do not study 
further, making the work result in a permanent possession; professional 
terminology and difficult and expensive apparatus should be avoided as 
much as possible, the proper place for these being in college and univer- 
sity courses. 

D. With these principles in view, it would seem that the first contact 
should be with plants in their general relations, forming the natural' 
covering of the earth's surface, and holding definite relations to their 
environment. In addition to the observation of essential life-relations, 
the most important life-processes should be demonstrated. To develop 
some elementary knowledge of- the life-relations and life- processes of 
plants will demand at least a halt year of work, and is the phase of botany 
that will count for the most, if but a half year is given to the subject. 
Naturally such a contact with plants will involve some knowledge of thci 
great groups and their essential structures. 

E. In case a second half year is given to botany, it should be devoted 
to a course in general morphology. Some knowledge of the structure of 
plants will have been developed during the work of the first half year, 
but during the second half year the standpoint of structure is made more 
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prominent, and the evolution of the plant kingdom is traced. For this 
part of the work compound microscopes and the ordinary laboratory 
equipment will be necessary. On account of previous training, the type 
plants selected for study will be related to their proper surroundings, 
their most obvious relations and processes will be known, and hence their 
structure will have some significance. 

In no case should structure be considered apart from function, so that 
the course should involve a continuance of experiments in plant 
physiology. 

F. An outline of suggested courses is herewith appended, the first 
course being for a half year of work, the second course being added to 
the first for a whole year of work. 

FIRST COURSE 

1. Ths Great Plant Groups. — Before undertaking the study of plants in their rela- 
tions, it will be necessary to give some general training in the recognition of great 
groups. In a few exercises the pupil may be taught to recognize, in a general way, 
algae, fungi, liverworts, mosses, ferns, equisetums, club-mosses, gymnosperms, mono- 
cotyledons, and dicotyledons. It should be understood that this preliminary training 
is not to develop much knowledge of the structures of these groups, but merely to 
enable the student to recognize them in laboratory and field work. 

2. Life-Relations and -Processes. 

( I ) The foliage leaf as a light-related organ. 

a) This fact explaining its position, its form, the relation of leaves to each other. 

b) The structure : demonstrating epidermis, stomata, mesophyll, chloroplasts, 
veins. 

t) Functions : demonstrating photosynthesis, transpiration, respiration. 

d) Protection of mesophyll : palisade cells, cuticle, hairs, movements, etc. 

e) These relations and functions in green plants without foliage leaves. • 

(a) The stem as the leaf bearing organ, 

a) Stems bearing foliage leaves, the problem of foliage display being studied in 
connection with subterranean, prostrate, submerged, climbing, and erect stems. 

b) Demonstrations of movements of water and elaborated material, growth, helio- 
tropism, etc. 

e) Compare stem structure of different types. 

d) Stems bearing scale leaves, being connected with protection, or storage, or 
vegetative propagation, prominent examples being the bud, the tuber, and the 
rootstCKjk types. 

e) Stems bearing floral leaves, the flowers being studied as to pollination and seed 
dissemination, but not as to their extensive terminology. 

(3) The root as an absorbing and hold-fast organ, 

a) Relations to soil, water, air, mechanical support, etc. 

b) Demonstrations of absorption, geotropism, hydrotropism, 
r) Structure of mots. 

d) Absorption and grappling l)y plants without roots. 

y The Plant Societies. — This is a study of natural plant areas, such as forest, meadow, 
swamp, etc., anil is very desirable if practicable. It is recognized that in city schools, 
and in those with very large classes, the study of natural areas can form no large part 
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of the formal training, bat it may always be encoaraged. The conditions of several 
plant societies, however, may be imitated in the schoolroom, and many of the adapta- 
tions of plants observed. 

(1) Water plants. — An aquariom stocked with characteristic water forms, a collection 
of marine seaweeds, and some swamp plants are things to be obtained by any 
schooL The structores of such plants should be contrasted with those of plants 
living under different conditions. 

(2) Drought plants, — Characteristic drought plants can be cultivated, and also the 
effect of drought conditions upon ordinary plants can be noted. The various 
methods of regulating transpiration and of storing water should be observed. 

(3) Ordinary plants, — To contrast the plants growing in genial conditions with those 
growing in water or drought condilions is a fruitful subject of observation. 

SECOND COURSE 

Plant Structures. — Such a course needs no outline. Types lepresenting each 
great plant group should be selected and the essential structures observed, unessential 
details being passed over. Naturally the structures will fail under two physiological 
heads, the nutritive and the reproductive. In the selection of types the following groups 
should be represented : algx, fungi, lichens, liverworts, mosses, ferns, horsetails, club- 
mosses, conifers, monocotyledons, and dicotyledons. 

In connection with this course it would be well to continue some work in plant 
physiology, a number of simple experiments being *'set up** to illustrate the more 
important functions of the structure under observation. 

Such a course also incidentally involves the fundamental classification of plants, 
which phase of the subject may be carried into greater detail in connection with the study 
of the monocotyledons and dicotyledons by teaching the use of the ordinary manuals of 
seed plants. 

G. In connection with both of these courses vour committee would 
call special attention to the great importance of drawing as a means of 
securing definite observation. 

It is also the judgment of your committee that to obtain the best 
results the work, as herein outlined, should be done during the last two 
years of the secondary -school period. 

BOTANICAL MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE OF FIVE REPRESENTING I 

1. Krv England Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools: 

Professor W. F. Ganonc. Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Mr. David W. Hovt, English High School, Providence, R. I. 

2. Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of Middle Stares and Maryland: 

Professor B. D. Halsted. Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Mr. Frank Owen Payne, High School, Glen Cove, N. Y. 

3. North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools: 

Professor Charles R. Barnes, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 
Mr. F:. R. B(»yer, High School, Chicago, 111. (Who has not indicated his assent 
to this report.) 

4. Southern Association of Colleges: 

Professor Albert H. TrrrLE, University of Virginia. Charlottesville, Va. 
Mr. .-Vlbert Kutii, High School, Knoxville, Tcnn. 
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pRQFESSOK Chaslbs E. Bessbv, UniTenity of NcbriukB. Lincoln. Neb, (Se« 

ditKntin^opintDD,) 
Mr- J. V. Bekcen. Jr.. High School, Boston. Mass. 



6. Natitnal EduiaHsHal Astotialian : 



DISSENTING COMMENTS OF CHARLES E. BESSEV 

While cordially agreeing with the majority of the committee in the 
general spirit of the loregotng report, and in many of its propositions 
and recommendations, I cannot subscribe to it in its present form. The 
essential points in which I dissent are as follows: 

1 cannot agree to say, with the majority of the committee, that the 
compound microscope "is a difficult piece of apparatus for the young 
student to use intelligently," since 1 have known of its very successful 
Qse in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of certain public schools in 
Nebraska. For pupils in the eleventh and twelfth grades (third and 
fourth years of the high school, where alone botany should be first taken 
up) the compound microscope is not as difficult to handle as the chemical 
and physical apparatus necessarily handled in a good high-school course 
In chemistry and physics. We are not called upon to make botany a 
simpler science than chemistry and physics in the secondary schools. 

I must dissent emphatically from the proposition that "the first con- 
tact [of ihe pupil] should be with plants in their general relations, form- 
ing the natural covering of the earth's surface, and holding definite rela- 
tions to their environment." This refers to the newest department of 
modem botany, vtt., ecology, which is just now, for the first time, finding 
Us war into the botanical courses of our foremost universities. We who 
have lo deal with advanced students, well prepaxed in general and system- 
atic boLinv, find it hard enough work to study the general relations of 
plants referred to above, and f hold It lo he impossible to take up this 
work successfully in the secondary schools without a much belter prepara- 
than than suggested in the report of the committee. 

I must dissent from much of the detail in the suggested course for 
the first half year. Instead of attempting the impossible task of leaching 
the pupil in a few exercises " to recognize, In a general way, algae, fungi, 
tivcrworls, mosses, ferns, equisetums, club-mosses, gymnosperms, mono- 
cotyledons, and dicotyledons," it will be far better to devote the half 
year to this work, giving the pupil the opportunity of becoming person- 
ally acquainted with enough kinds under each head given above lo enable 
him to recognize them in something more than "a general way." 

As to the " life-relations and -processes " I dissent from the prominence 
which the report gives them thus early In the course In botany. Many 
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of the suggestions are useful, e. g., those pertaining to the position, form, 
and mutual relations of leaves ;lhe stems bearing foliage leaves; prostrate, 
cliiubing, and erect stems ; relations of roots to soil, water, air, etc.; and 
some of the experiments and demonstrations are suggestive; but others, 
again, are impossible of performance in any but the loosest way by sec- 
ondary-school pupils, e. g., the demonstration of photosynthesis, respira- 
tion, and movements of water and elaborated material. , 

The inclusion by the committee of the study of "plant societies" in 
the suggested work of the secondary- school pupils is, to say the least, 
untimely. The pupils with no further preparation than that allowed by 
the committee are not able to designate the members oE the plant socie- 
ties, and, on account of the newness of this department of botany in J 
America, there are practically no teachers in the secondary schools who I 
are able to give any instruction in it. 

I recommend that the committee's "second course" be more fuUyf 
elaborated, and suggested to the secondary schools as the outline of frork'ff 
to be followed. 

Charles I 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ZOOLOGY 



The committee lakes it for granted that, in accordance with the gen- 
eral report of the Committee of Ten, published some time ago, the subject | 
will be awarded a place in the curriculum, and hence the present report I 
covers its position, the character of the course, and extent of the same. 

POSITION IN CURRICULUM 

Studies on living things appeal more strongly to students of fifteen ' 
than to those of seventeen years of age, whereas the reverse is true of 
precise formal argument. The power of exact reasoning cannot be said 
to develop early, and the less formal methods of biological science are 
also transitional to those of both physics and chemistry. Furthermore, 
the mathematical training necessary for physics particularly is not obtained 
by the pupil, under present programs in secondary schools, early enough 
to allow the introduction of work in physics before the third year of the 
secondary course; hence your subcommittee is all but unanimous in 
recommending that, since work in zoology does not require the rigid 
training necessary for more formal work in physics and chemistry, it 
should precede work in these branches. It should, however, be preceded, 
in its opinion, by a year in general science and physiography. 

Whether illustrated by the study of plants or animals, the phenomena | 
of life are so similar and so clearly complementary that a rational arrange- 
ment of courses calls for a study of botany and zoiilogy in succ 



terms or years. Various circumstances may determine in the individual 
aat the order to be followed, yet neither should be studied at the expense 
of the other, but both receive a due share of attention. 

CHARACTER OF THE COURSE 

1. Probably the most general method of teaching zofilogy in sec- 
ondary schools at present is the text-book method. A large amount of 
iaformation lk^om/ animals is acquired thereby in a limited time, and the 
miDimum of attainment and preparation is demanded of the teacher. 
Your Subcommiitee on Zoology is unanimously opposed to this method, 
for Dot only is undue emphasis laid on the larger forms of animal life, 
but also no course has any right to be regarded as a course in science 
unless it include laboratory work. 

I. The systematic method involves the detailed study of a group or 
groups in ihe most careful manner from a taxonomic standpoint. This 
plan has the advantage of bringing the pupils in contact with the objeots 
Studied, and irains powers of discrimination and analysis, but it gives 
the student an exaggerated idea of the importance of certain structural 
parts and of limited animal groups, and fails to develop general biologi- 
cal ideas. 

3. The laboratory study of a series of animals is the method now used 
with the greatest success. Two tendencies are observed here: (a) the 
rapid superficial examination of a large number of forms, and (i) the 
more accurate study of a limited scries of types. Your subcommittee is 
of the opinion that the ihoro, careful study of a few types, emphasizing 
the quality of the work rather than the amount of ground covered, should 
be recommended as yielding the best results, tho "the course should not 
be exhaustive to the extent of becoming exhausting." In content s 
change in the prevalent character of loSlogical courses seems desirable. 
The systematic and morphologic work of colleges is not most profitable 
to the student ; minute anatomy is clearly out of place, and exclusive 
dissecting is too time-consuming. External morphology, life-histories, 
habits, economic interests, arc of far greater interest and value to the 
popil, and all members of the subcommittee are united in emphasizing 
the necesMty of paying greater attention to observations on the living ani- 
mal and its activities. 

A series of types can be selected on which it is possible to work with- 
out the use of a compound microscope, thus adapting the course to 
schools having a minimum equipment. The course may, however, be 
somewhat improved by the addition of a little work on lower forms by the 
aid of that instrument- The types may be selected with reference to the 
tnaterial available for use, but always with regard to preserving the balance 
ot the course in getting some idea of the wide variation in animal struc- 
ture, and should be so arranged that related forms come in succession. 
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It is essential that the student (ind individual!)- ihe answers to ques* I 
tions from the objects before him, record independently his observations 
in the (orm of notes, and especially of drawings portrayin 
features with accuracy, and should himself conduct experiments of a 
harmless and simple character on the living animal. The definite infor- 
matioD gained in this way and by comparison with other types should be 
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Not less than one year of continuous work should be given to biologi- 
cal science, and half of the time should be devoted to zodlogy. Of the 
five hours per week spent in the study, two may be used lor class-room 
work and three in the laboratory ; altho, by virtue of lack of outside 
preparation for laboratory work, some think thai double time should be 
devoted to it for a given credit. The choice of type forms used in the 
laboratory is subject to individual variation, but should not exceed ten 
for a half year's work. The line of study to be followed for each form is 
indicated by the following analysis: 

I. External anatomy : [a) general form and symmetry, regions, parts ; 
(^) comparison with other individuals of the same species, emphasizing 
points of variation and constancy ; (c) comparison with other types. 

s on the living animal, simple physiological tests, 

¥ith regard to the inferences drawn from the reactions. 

. including talks by the teacher, selected readings, class 

esults. 
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Any one of various specii 
temlvr may be employed. The cabbage butterfly (Pieris), Ihe milkweed butterfl]' 
(Danais), 01 the swallow-tail butterfly (Pipilio) will meet Ibe&e conditions. 



I. Imago : doisal view, wings expanded. X, I or 2 
3. Imago: leftside, wings dosed. (The bodies in 1 
o each other). X, l or 3. 
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3. Imago : front of bead. X, 10. 

4. Pupa : left side. 

5. Full-grown larva : dorsal view. 

6. Full-grown larva : left side. 

QUESTIONS ON SXTSRNAL ANATOMY 

1. How many segments behind tbe bead in (a) tbe imago ; (b) the larva ; (e) the 
pupa? 

2. What external organs of tbe imago can be identified in tbe pupa ? 

3. Which feet of tbe larva correspond with those of the imago ? 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE LIVING LARVA 

Each student (or gooup of students) should be provided with a glass vessel covered 
with netting and containing food leaves, for keeping the larva during pupation. 

1. How is locomotion effected ? Illustrate by diagrams. 

2. How does the larva feed ? Observe and record the movements of the mouthparts 
and of the head during feeding. Draw the outline of a partly eaten leaf. 

3. (This observation must extend thru several days.) Make and record observations 
upon the act of pupation. 

TOPICS FOR THE TEACHER 

(i) The habits and food of butterflies. (2) The number of broods of butterflies 
during a single season and seasonal dimorphism. (3) Protective resemblance and 
mimicry. (4) The larger divisions and commoner native forms of lepidoptera. (Exam- 
ples of lepidoptera illustrating the commoner native types should be shown, and students 
encouraged to collect and classify them.) (5) The hymenoptera ;. their structure, classi- 
fication, and habits. 

ZOOLOGICAL SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE OF SIXTY, NATIONAL 

EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

I. From the Northeastern Assoeiation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools: 

Professor William T. Sedgwick, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 

Boston, Mass. 
Mr. William Orr, Jr., High School, Springfield, Mass. 

a. From the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Mary- 
land: 
Professor E. G. Conklin, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. Oliver D. Clark, Boys* High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

3. From the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools: 

Professor Henry Baldwin Ward, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb., 

Secretary- Chairman, 

Mr. J. W. Matthews, Principal of High School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

4. From the Southern Association of Colleges and High Schools: 

Professor Henry B. Orr, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
Mr. C. E. Harris, McDonough High School No. i. New Orleans, La. 

5. From the American Association for the Advancement of Science: 

Professor Alpheus Spring Packard, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Mr. Franklin W. Barrows, Central High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

6. From the Department of Natural Science Teaching, National Educational Association : 

Dk. Charles Benedict Davenport, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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The Committee on Physics of the Science Department of the 
National Educational Association did not submit a regular report signed J 
by the members of the committee. These were : 

PaoPESSOR E, H. Hall, Harvard University, chairman. 

Professor H. S. Carhaht. Uoiversity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

K. B. Fulton, ChancEllor, Univeisity of Mississippi. 

C. L. Harrington, Sachs' Collegiate lastilule, New York, N. Y. 

Julius Hortvet, East Side High School, Minneapolis. Minn, 

C. J. LiHQ, Manual Training School, Denver, Colo. 

Professor E. L. Nichols, Cornell University, Ilhaca, N. V. 

E. D. Pierce, Holchkiss School, Lakevillc, Conn. 

Processor Fernando SaWord, Leland Stanford Jr. University, CaL 

Professor B. F. Thomas, Ohio Stale University, Columbus. 

Edward R. Robbins, Lawrenceville School, Lawrence ville, N. J. 

The basis of a report, suggested by Professor Hall, and consisting of a 
list of laboratory experiments, is given below. Comments by the mem- 
bers of the committee, in case they dissented from any part of this, were 
to be sent at once to the chairman of the Committee on College- Entrant* 
Requirements. It may be assumed that the list met with the approval of- 
those who did not so indicate dissent. Such comments as have been ' 
received are given after Professor Hall's statement. 

OUTLINE OF LABORATORY WORK IN PHYSICS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

At least thirty-five exercises, selected from a list of sixty or more, not 
very different from the list given below. Jn this list the divisions are 1 
mechanics (including hydrostatics), light, heat, sound, and electricity 
(with magnetism). At least ten of the exercises selected should be i 
mechanics. The exercises in sound may be omitted altogether; but i 
each of the three remaining divisions Should be represented by at least I 
three exercises. 

The division of the list into a first part and a second part is intended ^ 
to facilitate and encourage beginning the study of physics very early ia I 
the school course. Most of the exercises in the first part have proved', 
to be within the power of boys of fourteen or fifteen years, altho older 1 
pupils can do them more readily, as they can do all other work except I 
tasks of pure memory. The cost of apparatus for the exercises of thfil 
fisrt part is very small. 
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FIRST PART 

PRELIMINARY EXERCISES 
[Recommended, but not to be counted] 

A. Measurement of a straight line. 

B. Lines of the right triangle and the circle. 

C. Area of an oblique parallelogram. 

D. Volume of a rectangular body by displacement of water. 

MECHANICS AND HYDROSTATICS 

1. Weight of unit volume of a substance. 

2. Lifting effect of water upon a body entirely immersed in it 

3. Specific gravity of a solid body that will sink in water. 

4. Specific gravity of a block of wood by use of a sinker. 

5. Weight of water displaced by a floating body. 

6. Specific gravity by flotation method. 

7. Specific gravity of a liquid : two methods. 

8. The straight lever : first class. 

9. Center of gravity and weight of a lever. 

10. Levers of the second and third classes. 

11. Force exerted at the fulcrum of a lever. 

12. Errors of a spring balance. 

13. Parallelogram of forces. 

14. Friction between solid bodies (on a level). 

15. Coefficient of friction (by sliding on incline). 

LIGHT 

16. Use of Rumford photometer. 

17. Images in a plane mirror. 

18. Images formed by a convex cylindrical mirror. 

19. Images formed by a concave cylindrical mirror. 

20. Indek of refraction of glass. 

21. Index of refraction of water. 

22. Focal length of a converging lens. 

23. Conjugate foci of a lens. 

24. Shape and size of a real image formed by a lens. 

25. Virtual image formed by a lens. 

SECOND PART 

MECHANICS 

26. Breakinflf-strength of a wire. 

27. Comparison of wires in breaking-tests. 

28. Kiasticity . stretching. 

29. Elasticity: bending; effect of var^-ing loads. 

30. Elasticity : bending ; effect of varying dimensions. 

31. Elasticity: twisting. 

32. Specific gravity <if a liquid by balancing columns. 

33. Cnm|>res>ibility of air : Boyle's law. 

34. Density of air. 

35. Pour forces at right angles in one plane. 
•36. Comparison of masses by acceleration-test. 

37. Action and r*;action : elastic collision. 

38. Elastic collision continued : inelastic collision. 
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HEAT 

39. Testing si mercury thermometer. 

40. Linear expansion of a solid. 

41. Increase of pressure of a gas heated at constant volume. 

42. Increase of volume of a gas heated at constant pressure. 

43. Specific heat of a solid. 

44. Latent heat of melting. 

45. Determination of the dew-point. 

46. Latent heat of vaporization. 

SOUND 

47. Velocity of sound in open air. 

48. Wave-length of sound. 

49. Number of vibrations of a tuning-fork. 

ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 

■ 

50. Lines of force near a bar magnet 

51. Study of a single-fiuid galvanic cell. 

52. Study of a two-fluid galvanic cell. 

53. Lines of force about a galvanoscope. 

54. Resistance of wires by substitution : various lengths. 

55. Resistance of wires by substitution : cross-section and multiple arc. 

56. Resistance by Wheatstone's bridge : specific resistance of copper. 

57. Temperature-coefficient of resistance in copper. 

58. Battery resistance. 

59. Putting together the parts of a telegraph key and sounder. 

60. Putting together the parts of a small motor. 

61. Putting together the parts of a small dynamo. 

Professor Carhart suggests forty experiments similar to these. Twenty- 
four of these coincide exactly in title with items in the above list. The 
following fourteen are new, but many of them are probably implied in 
the list of sixty-one. 

The Jolly balance. 

Laws of the pendulum. 

Pressure. 

Curve of magnetization. 

Action of current on needle. 

Fall of potential in conductor. 

E. M. F. of cell. 

The tangent galvanometer. 

Velocity of sound in solids (Kundt). 

Law of length for strings (sound). 

Law of diameter for strings (sound). 

Law of tension for strings (sound). 

Law of reflection (light). 

Measurement of angle of prism (light). 



PARTIAL LIST OF THOSE WHO HAVE ASSISTED IN THE 

PREPARATION OF THIS REPORT 



Herbert B. Adams, 

Professor of American and Institutional History, Johns Hopkins University, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

George B. Aiton, 

State Inspector of High Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Edwin A. Alderman, 

President of the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

E. H. Babbitt, 

Instructor in German, Columbia University, New York city. 

Cecil F. P. Bancroft, 

Principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

Charles R. Barnes, 

Professor of Botany, University of Chicago, Chicago, lU. 

Franklin W. Barrows, 

Central HighlSchool, BiifiFalo, N. Y. 

W. H. Bartholomew, 

Principal of Girls' High School, Louisville, Ky. 

G. W. Benton, 

High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. Y. Bergen, Jr., 

High School, Boston, Mast. 

Charles E. Bessey, 

Professor of Botany, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

J. Remsen Bishop, 

Principal of Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, O. 

B. L. BowEN, 

Professor of Romance Languages, University of Ohio, Columbus, O. 

E. R. BOYER, 

Assistant to Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, 111. 

H. C. G. Brandt, 

Professor of German, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Albert Perry Brigham, 

Professor of Geology, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 

John T. Buchanan, 

Principal of Boys' High School, New York city. 

\ViLLiA.M H. Butts, 

Instructor in Mathematics, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

James H. Canfield, 

President of Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

H. S. Carhart, 

Professor of Physics, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

\V. H. Carruth, 

Professor of German, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 
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Franklin Carter, 

President of Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
Edward B. Clapp, 

Professor of Greek, University of California, Berkeley, CaL 

Collier Cobb, 

Professor of Geology, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

G. L. Collie, 

Professor of Geology, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

David Y. Comstock, 

Principal of St. Johnsbury Academy, St Johnsbury, Vt. 

E. G. CONKLIN, 

Professor of Comparative Embryology, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

R. H. Cornish, 

Assistant in Physics, Girls' High School, New York city. 

John M. Coulter, 

Professor of Botany, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

E. G. Coy, 

Principal of the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 

E. W. Coy, 

Principal of the Hughes High School, Cincinnati, O 

J. G. Crosswell, ^ 

Principal of the Brearley School, New York city. 

S. W. Cutting, 

Associate Professor of German, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Charles Benedict Davenport, 

Professor of Zoology, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Ellery W. Davis, 

Professor of Mathematics, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

W. M. Davis, 

Professor of Physical Geography, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Melvil Dewey, 

Secretary of the Board of Regents and State Librarian, Albany, N. Y. 

W. L. Dudley, 

Professor of Chemistry, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

A. M. Elliott, 

Professor of Romance Languages, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Arthur Fairbanks, 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Wilson Farrand, 

Associate Principal, Newark Academy, Newark, N. J. 

Henry B. Fine, 

Professor of Mathematics, Princeton University, Princeton, N, J. 

George L. Fox, 

Principal of the Hopkins Grammar School, New Haven, Conn. 

P. C. Freer, 

Professor of Chemistry, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Charles W. French, 

Principal of Hyde Park High School, Chicago, 111. 

R. B. Fulton, 

Chancellor, University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 
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William Gallagher, 

Principal of the Thayer Academy, South Braintree, Mass. 

W. F. Ganong, 

Professor of Botany, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Charles B. Gilbert, 

Superintendent of Schools, Newark, N. J. 

C. H. Grandgent, 

Professor of Romance Philology, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
W. B. Graves, 

Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

Edward H. Griffin, 

Professor of the History of Philosophy, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

William Gardner Hale, 

Professor df Latin, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

£. H. Hall, 

Professor of Physics, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

B. D. Halsted, 

Professor of Botany, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. ]. 

Paul H. Hanus, 

Assistant Professor of the History and Art of Education, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

William R. Harper, 

President of the University of Chicago, Chicago, HI. 

C. L. Harrington, 

Sachs' Collegiate Institute, New York city. 

C. E. Harris, 

McDonough High School No. I, New Orleans, La. 

Albert Bushnell Hart, 

Professor of History, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Charles H. Haskins, 

Professor of European History, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

(;. A. Hench, 

Professor of Germanic Languages, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Burke A. Hinsdale, 

Professor of the Science and Art of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 

Mich. 

i'HOMAS F. HoLGATE, 

Profcb&or of Applied Mathematics, Northwestern University, Evanston, IlL 

Julius Hortvet, 

East Side High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

David W. Hoyt, 

English High School, Providence, R. I. 

L. S. Hulburt, 

Collegiate Professor of Mathematics, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Ray Greene Huling, 

Principal of English High School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Lawrence C. Hull, ^ 

Principal of Academic Department, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, New York 

city. 

Edmund J. James, 

Professor of Public Administration, University of Chicago, Chicago, lU. 
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J. M. Jameson, 

Professor in Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York city. 

William Carey Jones, 

Professor of Jurisprudence, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

R. P. Keep, 

Principal of the Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 

Francis W. Kelsey, 

Professor of Latin, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

George L. Kittredge, 

Professor of English, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Abby Leach, 

Professor of Greek, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

C. J. Ling, 

Manual Training School, Denver, Colo. 

C. W. Lyon, Jr., 

Principal Grammar School No. 78, Brookl3m, New York city. 

C. F. Mabery, 

Professor of Chemistry, Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, O. 

Andrew C. McLaughlin, 

Professor oi American History, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

J. W. Matthews, 

Principal of High School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Richard A. Minckwitz, 

Principal of Kansas City High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

C. A. Mitchell, 

, Classical Master of the University School, Cleveland, O. 

L N. Mitchell, 

State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

W. D. Mooney, 

Principal of the Mooney School, Franklin, Tenn. 

H. B. Newson, 

Associate Professor of Mathematics, Kansas State University, Lawrence, Kan. 

E. L. Nichols, 

Professor of Physics, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

A. F. Nightingale, 

Superintendent of High Schools, Chicago, 111. 

Henry B. Orr, 

Professor of Biology, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

William Orr, Jr., 

High School, Springfield, Mass. 

W. F. Osgood, 

Assistant Professor of Mathematics, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Alpheus Spring Packard, 

Professor of Zoology, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Charles Skeele Palmer, 

Professor of Chemistry, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

Frank Owen Payne, 

High School, Glen Cove, N. Y. 

E. D. Pierce, 

Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 
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J. H. Pratt, 

Principal of the Milwaukee Academy, Milwaukee, Wis. 

H. H. Rexnert, 

Professor of Romance Languages, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

William North Rice, 

Professor of Geology, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

Edward R. Robbins, 

Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Oscar D. Robinson, 

Principal of the Albany High School, Albany, N. Y. 

Frank Rollins, 

Boys* High School, New York city. 

James £. Russell, 

Dean of Teachers* College, Columbia University, New York city. 

Albert Ruth, 

High School, Knozville, Tenn. 

Julius Sachs, 

Principal of the Collegiate School, New York city. 

Lucy M. Salmon, 

Professor of History in Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Fernando Sanford, 

Professor of Physics, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Cal. 

J. J. Schobinger, 

Principal, Harvard School, Chicago, III. 

William T. Sedgwick, 

Professor of Biology, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 

Thomas Day Seymour, 

Professor of Greek, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

J. B. Shaw, 

Department of Mathematics in Michigan Military Academy, Orchard Lake, Mich. 

H. (). Sherrard, 

Classical Master of the High School, Detroit, Mich. 

William \\. Smiley, 

Principal of High School, District No. I, Denver, Colo. 

Alexander Smith, 

Associate Professor of Chemistry, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Charles Forster Smith, 

Professor of Greek, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Clement L. Smith, 

Pnifessor of Latin, Harvard University, Cambridge Mass. 

E. F. Smith, 

Professor of Chemistry, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Herhert Weir Smyth. 

Professor of (J reek, iiryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

William H. Snow, 

Teacher of French, English High School, Boston, Mass. 
W. H. Snvdf.r, 

Master in Science, Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 
H. Morse Sikphens, 

Professor of Modern European History, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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• Ralph S. Tarr, 

Professor of Dynamical Geology and Physical Geography, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

John Tetlow, 

Head Master of the Girls' High School and of the Boys' High School, Boston, 
Mass. 

B. F. Thomas, 

Professor of Physics, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

Calvin Thomas, 

Professor of Germanic Languages, Columbia University, New York city. 

Charles H. Thurber, 

Associate Professor of Pedagogy, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

William P. Trent, 

Professor of English and History, University of the South, Suwanee, Tenn. 

A. W. Tressler, 

Superintendent of Schools, Monroe, Mich. 

Albert H. Tuttle, 

Professor of Biology, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

George R. Twiss, 

Head Science Teacher, Central High School, Cleveland, O. 

W. T. Van Buskirk, 

High School, Peoria, III. 

B. M. Walker, 

Professor of Mathematics in the Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Agricultural College, Miss. 

Henry Baldwin Ward, 

Professor of Zoology, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Minton Warren, 

Professor of Latin, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

W. R. Webb, 

Principal of Webb School. Bell Buckle, Tenn. 

B. W. Wells, 

Professor of Modem Languages, University of the South, Suwanee, Tenn. 

Andrew F. West, 

Professor of Latin, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

J. W. A. Young, 

Assistant Professor of Mathematical Pedagogy, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 
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